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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



All the descriptions and anecdotes in this book have basis in 
fact. At the same time, names and occupations of individuals not 
of public reputation have been altered; and in one instance the 
anecdote of the town of Hwa-an two stories have been made one. 

In an attempt to make Chinese words less strange to the Western 
eye, all diacritical marks have been omitted, and the words have 
been Romanized approximately as they might sound to those who 
are not familiar with Chinese. The post-office spelling of place 
names and the newspaper spelling of names of individuals have, 
however, been followed. 

The quotations from Lao-tze are from the John C. H. Wu 
translation. 

The author wishes sincerely to thank friends both foreign and 
Chinese in Szechwan, and particularly in Chengtu. Part of the 
material in this book he gathered from them, and from their 
painstaking interest in, and sincere affection for, China. It is his 
hope that the interpretation his not theirs may not hide the 
excellence of their vision. Special thanks are due to Dr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Sheets Dye of West China Union University for their care- 
ful reading and excellent criticism of the completed manuscript. 
Responsibility for the material in the book is, of course, the author's. 

Some of the material of this book has appeared in Asia, Travel, 
The New Republic, and This Week. Grateful acknowledgement 
is made for permission to reprint. 
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PART ONE 

CHINA RESISTS 

Nothing in the world is softer and weaker than water; 
But, for attacking what is hard and strong, there is 

nothing like it! 
For nothing can take its place. 

LAO-TZE 



Chapter I: SLAUGHTER AT SHANGHAI 



ARMORED cars, spitting gun- 
fire, raced through the Japanese section of the International Set- 
tlement in Shanghai on a morning in the middle of August 1937, 
and flung themselves at the Chinese defense just outside. In the 
afternoon artillery emplacements on land and heavy guns on the 
warships in the Whangpoo river started a concentrated and relent- 
less pounding. 

Japan had struck, and to the world the end of China seemed at 
hand. Japan had almost total control of the air; dozens of planes 
arrived daily as reinforcements. Japan had panzer divisions, trained 
to spew the last ounce of destruction out of countless tanks and 
armored cars. She had even then more than thirty warships on the 
spot and the certainty of almost a hundred more for immediate 
support. 

Japan had not only the advantage of modern engines of death, 
but she had controlled for years a huge slice of land in the very 
city she was attempting to invade. It was on her own land that she 
had concentrated guns and tanks and soldiers. It was in waters pro- 
tected by international agreement that she had moored her war- 
ships. And it was from her own doorstep that she had launched 
her attack. 

What is more, she had no need to dissipate the slaughter of 
which her guns and machines were capable. The opposing Chinese 
force a wall of flesh almost entirely without machine support 
was massed just beyond the boundary of her own concession. 
Japan had only to train the guns on that spot and to keep them 
firing. She trained her guns; she kept on firing. 

To picture the tiny amphitheatre of war into which slaughter at 
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anghai was crowded it is perhaps easiest to imagine sailing up 
s narrow Whangpoo River toward the city. The boat slips from 
5 broad reaches of the lower Yang-tze River so wide at this 
int that it presents the boundless horizons of the sea passes 
2 small town of Woosung, and slides into a thin and winding 
-er channel. For twenty miles the river winds through Chinese 
xitory, flat rice-field country to either side, broken here and 
*re with simple farm cottages. Nearer Shanghai there are fac- 
ies and warehouses, docks, shipping yards, and oil plants 
jvering symbols of foreign wealth. Then on the right side of the 
-er one comes to Hongkew, the Japanese-controlled settlement, 
ong narrow stretch of land with a river front crowded with 
rtories and warehouses. After Hongkew, and separated from it 
the Soochow Creek, comes the International Settlement with a 
crow though resplendent frontage on the river; next to it is the 
*nch Concession; and beyond that the Chinese section Nantao, 
> area farthest inland from the sea. 

The Chinese fought back, but their position was hopeless. De- 

mination alone may throw back the first onslaught of panzer 

r isions, but after the tenth, the hundredth onslaught, determi- 

-ion can result not in victory but only in extinction. The Japa- 

e, checked for a time in their own Hongkew backyard by 

Dps streaming out from the Chinese suburb of Chapei, simply 

ended their operations over a twenty-mile river front stretching 

iie mouth of the Whangpoo. Pressure at the original spot did 

lessen; actually it increased as Japan poured more and more 

her military might into the Shanghai arena. China could do 

tiing. She was without the artillery and dive-bombers that could 

*aten Japan's navy; she had not the right to mine the inter- 

ionally controlled river; and soon Japan was able to choke 

nty miles of waterfront with war vessels without number. She 

an to rain down steel and explosive as curtain for troop land- 
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ings. The Japanese expected instant landing; actually it took a 
week. During that time reinforcement o men, guns, machines, 
and munitions piled onto ships swinging from every possible 
mooring waited the opportunity to strike with full force at the 
ill-equipped Chinese defense. 

Before force of a complexity and strength of which the average 
Chinese soldier knew nothing, the defense was forced to withdraw 
from the river bank. But it did not give, even though the Japanese 
had secured a footing along the entire right bank of the Whang- 
poo, and its solid wall of warships had been speedily implemented 
by advance lines of artillery, by swollen divisions of infantry, and 
by hundreds of advance-charging tanks. 

In front of this staggering array of armament the Chinese actu- 
ally held out for two months, although it was obvious that sooner 
or later their defense would be totally crushed. Men stood before 
tanks. Flesh, machine guns, hand explosives, and rifles held up 
the armored advance of a country hailed as undefeated and un- 
def eatable. Meanwhile destruction to Shanghai and to the armies 
that were trying to defend it went beyond all bounds. Airplanes 
blasted indiscriminately at soldiers, roads, habitations of any na- 
ture, and fleeing civilians. The guns roared without ceasing. Prob- 
ably never has so much destruction been concentrated within so 
narrow a space. It even overflowed its .limits on occasions; shells 
whined over the International Settlement and a number of them 
exploded in British and American property. Bombs landed at two 
of the busiest intersections in the Settlement and in an instant 
snuffed out more than two thousand lives. 

The occasional casualties in the foreign areas, however, were 
nothing compared to the slaughter that went on at the adjacent 
front. The Chinese paid for their defense not with ammunition 
but with life. It has been estimated that ten of them fell for every 
Japanese. 
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Other countries have crumbled abruptly before even less dis- 
proportionate strength; others have not even resisted. Yet China, 
holding grimly to a position actually untenable, refusing time and 
again to give way to armed might vastly greater than anything her 
imagination could possibly picture, China held. She held, although 
it was obvious that she could not hold long, that she could never 
keep Japan out of Shanghai, that she could not indefinitely trade 
men for guns. Only when it became clear that China's resistance 
would be threatened by further front-line slaughter at Shanghai 
did the Chinese armies give way. 

On October 27, 1937 the Chinese began to evacuate Chapei, 
adjacent to the International Settlement, leaving behind the fa- 
mous Lone Battalion to cover their retreat. On November 5 the 
Japanese effected a landing at Hanchow Bay, south of Shanghai, 
and with all the mighty armament of mechanized fighting strength 
began to drive north. Still pounded from the front and now threat- 
ened from the rear, the Chinese withdrew from Shanghai alto- 
gether. 

They had to withdraw. No matter how grim and determined 
the hands which tried to push back the invader, hands could not 
forever stop guns and tanks. Japan was still pouring boatload 
after boatload of reinforcements men and munitions into the 
Shanghai arena. It was evident that the Chinese with all the hero- 
ism of their frontal stand were facing not only defeat but annihi- 
lation. China unarmed and unprepared could not hope for success 
in organized mechanical war. Her shattered armies fled. Japan 
moved into Chinese Shanghai and found a city shot almost com- 
pletely to fragments. 

That the Chinese had thrown back tank assaults with their bare 
hands was probably no greater a surprise to the Japanese than the 
simple fact that the Chinese had fought at all. For Japan had 
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thought to conquer China, at least North China, by a mixture of 
diplomacy, infiltration, and fifth-column tactics. China seemed 
ripe, ripe even to the point of decay; she had only to be plucked. 

Ever since the seizure of Manchuria in 1932, Japan had been 
moving forward in anticipation. Her armies under the excuse of 
manoeuvring edged closer to Peiping. Her agents adopted a tone 
of mixed friendship and threat toward the North China warlords. 
Her propaganda flooded the entire section. Japan had a free hand, 
and her own extraterritoriality gave her an immunity which, she 
announced, she was fighting to deny to all other nations. 

In Peiping, before the outbreak of the war, the Japanese cen- 
tered their efforts on General Sung Cheh-yuan, a gentleman of the 
old school who found Confucianism a cover both for his virtues 
and his vices. This worthy, the Japanese found no reason to dis- 
believe, could be prodded into declaring North China autonomous 
and into delivering the entire section of the country to the Japa- 
nese. The Japanese military consequently urged General Sung to 
action, but General Sung saw reason to postpone action to a more 
propitious time. The Japanese demanded, but General Sung 
with a long face and long phrases left to fulfill duties of filial 
piety at the graves of his ancestors. The Japanese threatened, but 
General Sung found reason to fall sick. The Japanese fumed, and 
the General temporized. 

Finding that they were getting nowhere, the Japanese resolved 
on further demand and further armed infiltration to underline the 
sincerity of their threats. They had more than a year earlier occu- 
pied the railway town of Fengtai. Now they announced their inter- 
est in Lukouchiao, and requested a stretch of land Chinese land 
for construction of barracks and airdromes. Lukoudiiao was 
not much more than a railway station commanding the rail entries 
to Peiping, but the Japanese thought that if they could not bite 
off North China whole they could at least devour it by pieces. 
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Manoeuvres increased in intensity. On July 7, 1937 double 
seventh as the Chinese refer to it the Japanese decided that one 
of their soldiers was missing and demanded entry into the nearby 
town of Wanping. Entry was refused, and the war was on. 

To counter the Japanese attack in the North the Chinese had 
far less defense than they had two months later at Shanghai. As 
part of an effort to gain time by placating Japan, North China had 
been practically demilitarized. There were a few minor garrisons 
with almost no equipment; there were several private armies ac- 
customed to the sham warfare of self-appointed local generals. 
China had nothing with which to fight. 

Hostilities in the North, however, began with none of the feroc- 
ity of the Shanghai battle. For several weeks they were limited to 
a token exchange of fire across the Marco Polo Bridge, just outside 
Lukouchiao. During this period the Japanese issued one set of 
demands after the other, apparently becoming dissatisfied with 
the mildness of each succeeding order and resolving that each 
should be progressively more severe. The threats were not empty. 
Japan was pouring guns and soldiers into North China. With 
them at hand she thought that North China was already hers, and 
saw not even the necessity of battle; for who could dream of 
standing against a modern army ready to launch terror from bases 
on Chinese land, an army for which the road had been paved by 
the words alternately hard and soft of Japan's fifth-column agents. 

North China was comparatively without troops and certainly 
without machines of war; yet not even Peiping, directly in the 
path of the invader, fell without a struggle. General Sung with 
only a few thousand troops fought until he had no soldiers left. 
The Japanese entered Peiping, and the Japanese campaign for all 
of North China was launched with instant ferocity. Against the 
armored columns of Japan moved only the foot soldiers with the 
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rusty guns of the North China armies. Most of them fell before 
they knew even what they were fighting against. 

It was not going to take long, Tokyo reasoned. China's house 
of cards would fall at the first blow. Two of China's greatest cities 
were already in Japanese hands; the Chinese armies had been 
broken and thrown back; the Chinese warlords, schooled in cor- 
ruption and opportunism, had witnessed the futility of resistance. 
All China was about to fall into the line Tokyo dictated. At one 
blow Japan was going to establish her New Order in Greater 
East Asia. 

But instead of order there came disorder, and instead of be- 
trayal and collapse there came a sudden surge of unity and resist- 
ance, True, Shanghai and Peiping had been conquered, and Chi- 
nese resistance had been broken; yet China did not sue for peace. 
For some reason deep in her four-millennial mind she refused to 
crumble. Even old-time warlords found more to look after than 
their power and their pocketbooks. China, ancient sprawling China, 
a country of philosophers not of warriors, had resolved not to 
argue but to fight. 

This conversion from passive philosophy to active resistance 
was accompanied by a baptism of fire and steel. There was almost 
nothing left of Chinese Shanghai after the Japanese finally gained 
undisputed control, and the International Settlement and the 
French Concession were islands in an unending sea of destruction. 
In some sections only small fragments of wood and brick and tile 
remained, and these had been mixed with earth into a composite 
and undistinguishable rubble. The land bore clear witness only to 
the last shells that had exploded within it; elsewhere it looked 
not as if it had been bombarded but as if it had been stirred madly 
by a huge mechanical mixer. In other sections crumbled shells of 
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houses, scorched black with flame, spread acre after acre as far as 
the eye could follow. Here once stood a factory, blasted, looted, 
and now unrecognizable from the simple homes that formerly 
clustered around it. For the Japanese soldiers have combed the 
area for each ounce of iron and steel, and full-laden trucks by the 
thousand have carried off the ruins of China's industry to convert 
them into shrapnel for further destruction of China's wealth. 

Here and there today are a few buildings that have miracu- 
lously escaped destruction. Here is a former school building, stand- 
ing alone in a section completely leveled by flame. One wall is 
black; the eaves are scorched; but the structure is still in use: no 
longer, to be sure, as a school but as a make-work center for refu- 
gees. Aged women now sit placidly and uncomplainingly before 
long tables, stitching at the cloth which charity gives to bring 
them a pittance for food. Children play happily under their feet 
and in the aisles. Strangely, there is no grimness, no sadness. Life 
must go on, and it is better to laugh than to weep, more normal 
to talk than to think sad thoughts in silence. 

Here, in the center of the ruined Nantao area, is the Safety 
Zone in which countless thousands sought haven, a place of nar- 
row alleys fronted with besmudged and shaken shops. The market 
place, dirty, unkept, is almost empty; beyond are the fringes of 
the zone, whence onward destruction has turned huge stretches 
into waste and rubble. But here too are the Chinese, neither sullen 
nor deadened. They joke on the street corners; they stride the war- 
stained alleys shouting and gesticulating their words; they jostle 
and quarrel; they drink tea and gossip. Their city is gone; their 
capacity for life, even if it be lived amid the symbols of death, 
cannot be destroyed. 

For even in the midst of this devastation necessity alone brings 
new life and the new greenness of crops. Here and there families 
have cleared away the rubble for garden plots, often only six feet 
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square. Stacked brick and piled debris rise high around the bor- 
ders of the plot; next to it the family has made shelter of a ruined 
hut. But the soil is there, the first shoots of vegetables are green, 
and soon once again the land will bring forth food. Life is to be 
lived and death forgotten. 

For the almost total destruction of Chinese Shanghai and the 
enemy occupation of imperial Peiping did not spell fear of con- 
quest but determination to resist. The loss of Shanghai was to the 
Chinese the loss of Shanghai; it was not the loss of China. It was, 
certainly, the symbol of Japanese intention, but it was just as much 
a symbol of Chinese determination. Japan won the battle, but the 
fruits of her conquest of Shanghai and Peiping are her losses 
today on half a dozen fighting fronts of a still resisting China. 



Chapter II: JAPANESE BLITZKRIEG 



NANKING, the capital of 

China, was in panic. Soldiers and civilians alike were crushing 
and trampling upon one another in a mad rush to get out of the 
city before the Japanese could get in. Japanese planes dived re- 
lentlessly on refugee crowds along jammed highways and country 
roads. Inside the city, civilians were being herded precipitously 
into an International Safety Zone, for fragmentary reports of 
slaughter between Shanghai and Nanking and first-hand experi- 
ence of callous Japanese bombing and machine-gunning had 
brought a suspicion of what actually was to come. It was Decem- 
ber 12, 1937. 

The government had fled the city; educational institutions with- 
out number had bundled books, students, and equipment off to- 
ward Hankow. Private citizens teachers, merchants, physicians, 
tailors, coolies, those with means and those without had for days 
been streaming by train, by boat, and by foot out of their threat- 
ened city. 

The war was in its sixth month; it was four months to the day 
since the first Japanese attack had been let loose on Shanghai. 
China had spent her effort and burned out her guns trying to 
hold the invader at Shanghai; the Japanese had encountered only 
occasional resistance on their drive inland. In roughly one month 
they had covered the almost two-hundred-mile distance between 
Nanking and Shanghai, leaving behind hundreds of thousands of 
murdered Chinese civilians. Even before the fall of Nanking civil- 
ian casualties probably equalled casualties among soldiers. 

Even so, no one anticipated the holocaust of outrage and de- 
struction into which Nanking was instantly tossed. The nature 
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peacefully to drain the wealth of her conquered neighbors under 
the guise of her New Order. 

When, a few weeks later, the Japanese found themselves faced 
with the task of pushing onward toward Hankow, the new pro- 
visional capital from which came no mention of surrender, the 
newspapers of Japan found explanation difficult. 

The conquered Chinese, meanwhile, had turned themselves into 
refugees. From the Nanking area and even from towns and cities 
much farther west they were fleeing in countless millions before 
the Japanese attack. The invader was not welcomed, as Japanese 
newspapers and news agencies liked to insist. He was deserted. 
Rather than suffer the onus of Japanese occupation, the Chinese 
embarked on the largest migration in modern times, a migration 
attended by constant and extreme peril. The outrages of Nanking, 
though often repeated in intensity, were never repeated on so huge 
a scale, not because of Japanese restraint but because the cities of 
China, after Nanking, were practically deserted at the time of 
occupation. 

Even today the Japanese army must conceive of the country it 
is trying to subdue as a land largely uninhabited. Cities, towns, 
even small villages vanish with their possessions and their cattle 
into the hillsides whenever Japanese columns appear. And when 
Japanese bombers scream across the sky, all movement along the 
line of flight abruptly ceases. Even in country hamlets laundry is 
taken in, rickshas pull down their covers, the shutters of shops are 
pushed into place, and the entire population vanishes beneath the 
shelter of trees, bamboos, and grasses. 

In late 1937 the soldiers of China did not appear to be greatly 
in evidence. The Japanese concluded that they too had fled, and 
found reason in their own successes in the North China campaign. 
Pushing fanwise from captured Peiping, they had occupied all of 
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the northernmost provinces Shansi, Shantung, Hopei, and the 
northern part o Honan. There had been resistance, true, but re- 
sistance had never attempted frontal (and probably fatal) last- 
ditch defense. The province of Shantung, which was to have been 
captured in less than a month, took six months to subdue. In fact 
the Japanese never came within sight of the key province of 
Shensi, the goal of their drive across the neighboring province of 
Shansi, and found that they were unable even to reach the Yellow 
River. The enemy, though almost invisible, was strangely active in 
the mountains nearby. 

By comparison with the rich provinces of Central China Shansi 
is a barren stretch of wind-blown loess. There is not water enough 
for rice, and wheat has to serve as food. The eye misses the bright 
green of the East and South and sees instead great masses of dark 
purple and brown. In the southern and western sections the moun- 
tains begin, huge and precipitous masses, their sides torn by ra- 
vines and gullies, their feet buried in a piled-up mass of hills. 

At the mountains of Shansi the railroad stops; and at their feet 
stop the wider roads. Here also stopped the Japanese together 
with all their heavy and mechanized armament. Having captured 
all that they could, they decided on a new scheme of operations. 

The scheme was simply to unite the Japanese forces fighting in 
the North with those fighting in Central China in the Nanking 
and Yang-tee River areas. To effect this union Japanese troops in 
the province of Shantung drove to the south; troops from Nan- 
king began to penetrate to the north. The city of Suchowfu, an 
important railway junction, was the goal of both Japanese drives. 
Here Japan thought to unify her forces unopposed, and with the 
certainty of instant Chinese defeat to march to victory. 

On April 6 she marched into a Chinese trap at Taierhchwang. 
There was not much left of her armies when she got out of it. 

The precise bearing of this major Chinese victory on the imme- 
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The plan seemed excellent. From Suchowf u all the way to Sian 
there was a railway, and at Chengchow there was an intersection 
with the Peiping-Hankow line. Japan made ready. Her defeat at 
Taierhdhwang had taught her a modicum of caution at least, and 
this time she omitted nothing from her preparations. With con- 
viction of success her mighty mechanized columns began a drive 
upon Chengchow, slightly west of Kaifeng. There seemed to be 
no frontal Chinese defense, although the Japanese suffered a num- 
ber of embarrassing flank attacks. Both Chengchow and Kaifeng, 
capital city of Honan, were at hand. 

On June 11, however, the Hwang Ho itself intervened, strangely 
overflowing its banks; and the Japanese found themselves flanked 
by the Chinese troops and threatened from the front with inunda- 
tion by the swirling waters of a major flood. 

A flood of the Hwang Ho is invariably major, since after reach- 
ing Chengchow the river flows not so much through a bed as 
through an aqueduct. For it is near Chengchow that the Yellow 
River, after a precipitous rush through the mountainous interior, 
slows its pace and begins to deposit the earth and stone it has torn 
from the gorges through which it has passed. To keep the river 
under even partial control huge dikes are in this section a neces- 
sity, and time has so built up the river bed, and fanners have so 
built up the dikes, that the Hwang Ho has become a river on stilts 
with its bed actually above the level of the plain on either side. 

The exact reason why the Hwang Ho burst its dikes at so pro- 
pitious a time and at so convenient a spot will perhaps never be 
known. However, the consequences of its overflow were immedi- 
ately obvious: the Japanese were stuck. Their soldiers, trained 
and drilled and propagandized to fight for their Emperor, their 
tanks spread out in threatening concentration, their artillery aimed 
to hurl death at any presumptuous defense their whole army was 
faced with a lake of ever-increasing proportions. Japan had been 
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unable to cross the Yellow River from the north; now the attempt 
to get around the river to the south had been blocked by the rive* 
itself. Japan gave up the whole venture as impossible. She re- 
treated, suffering once again the annoyance of flank attack. To her 
own surprise she found that her North China campaign had ended, 
and that in that section stalemate had begun. She had reached the 
limits of the flatter and easier terrain. Now she faced huge barren 
mountains, precipitous chasms, and unfriendly valleys, in which 
lurked a foe as numerous as it was invisible. Her machine su- 
periority had collapsed before an enemy which had made allies of 
shan and shut, mountain and water. 

The armament removed from the North, however, was recon- 
centrated along the Yang-tze Kiang, where the drive against 
Hankow was meeting unexpected hindrances. The Chinese gave 
no evidence of frontal defense of the sort that led to the Shanghai 
slaughter. They no longer waited for the tanks to charge them; 
they no longer hugged the scant safety of shallow trenches in the 
face of intense artillery bombardment. Instead they retreated. 
Strangely, however, Japan's rate of march had been slowed up, 
and her soldiers had been engaged in time-devouring skirmishes 
ever since Nanking had fallen and a tardy finish to the end-of-war 
celebration had been made. 

Actually it was no more possible to defend Hankow against 
Japanese tanks, Japanese planes, Japanese artillery, and Japanese 
warships than it had been to defend Shanghai and Nanking. The 
Yang-tze Kiang proved in some ways as much the friend of the 
Japanese as the Hwang Ho had been their enemy. The river was 
broad and deep; it had been China's main avenue of east-west 
commerce, and for years regular steamship schedules had been 
maintained. Where steamers could go, so also could warships; 
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and the Japanese armies pushed forward with naval artillery for 
support. 

Hankow fell on October 25, 1938, when the war was already 
more than fifteen months old. It had taken little more than a 
month for the Japanese to get from Shanghai to Nanking. It had 
taken more than ten months for them to reach Hankow from Nan- 
king. But the important fact, and one which both the Japanese 
military and the Japanese press emphasized heavily, was that Han- 
kow had been reached. 

Of the city itself there was no defense when once the booms 
across the river to the east had been broken; and the Chinese de- 
parted. They departed in numbers and they took with them every- 
thing of value everything which could possibly be carried, from 
jewelry and clothes to cotton looms and printing presses. Not only 
the soldiers of the army but the inhabitants of the city, both native 
and refugee, left practically in a body. The government fled at the 
last moment to Chungking, about five hundred miles by air far- 
ther west on the Yang-tze River. Private citizens crowded into 
boats, struck off on foot, fled to nearby hills, and contrived gen- 
erally to get out of the way. 

In their minds there was no question of continued resistance. 
That resistance, they were convinced, was building both momen- 
tum and strength. The fall of Hankow meant more than the loss 
of another city. It meant the stretching of Japan's lines of supply. 
It meant the beginning of stalemate on the Central Front. It 
meant the beginning of opportunity for guerilla war on the larg- 
est of scales. For the Japanese it meant the end of warship sup- 
port for advance troops, for only high-powered boats of special 
construction can enter the gorges of the Yang-tze River west of 
Hankow and charge the rapids which pound and swirl with un- 
tamable force. It meaat the end, in part at least, of clear-cut 
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machine superiority, for the tanks were now pitted not only againsl 
soldiers but against hills. The Chinese fled grimly, purposefully 
confidently. 

The Japanese entered Hankow with complete certainty that the 
war had at last been won. This was a war that they had supposec 
they would not even find it necessary to fight. It was a war ir 
which they had won practically all the battles and had occupiec 
all the cities. It was a war which should have ended with the f al] 
of Peiping, the Chinese retreat at Shanghai, the victory outrage! 
at Nanking. Now it was actually going to end. Driven on by a 
conviction of invincibility, the Japanese refused to profit by ex- 
perience. Once again Japanese newspapers, side by side announced 
victory and explained the continuance of conflict, just as they were 
to announce and explain time and again in the future. And once 
again the Japanese army found that its victory had not crushed the 
Chinese but had only increased the scope of its own operations 
and lengthened its supply lines. 

That the war could go on when so many cities had been cap- 
tured and so much terrain had been covered was not sensible, 
thought the Japanese; they even accused the Chinese of bad faith. 
All the more reason for armed conquest when a country refuses to 
recognize the superiority of another. China had refused the domi- 
nation of a Japan of divine mission. The Chinese had had the 
temerity to defy the gods; they had refused to fight as the Japa- 
nese wanted them to fight; they would not admit defeat even 
when the Japanese assured them of it. An unreasonable and trea- 
sonous people. 

Furthermore, in the South, Canton had been taken and occu- 
pied. Japan her eyes on events in Europe had interpreted the 
Munich pact as a straight-ahead signal to her aspirations in the 
South. Here at one blow she could cut oflf China's source of out- 
side supply; she could build a base for further ventures in the 
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southern Pacific; she could cut the entire foundation o trade 
away from nearby British Hongkong. Britain would say nothing; 
her silence had been sealed by Munich. And, indeed, Britain said 
nothing. Canton fell. The route to the interior had been closed. 

But still Chinese resistance continued. Supplies were shifted 
from Canton to Haiphong in Indo-China and to dozens of smaller 
ports along the South China coast. For the Chinese this was an 
inconvenience, perhaps. But the supplies came through. Further- 
more, although the taking of Canton was easy, the occupation of 
Canton was hard. There was no material for victory celebrations, 
for there was no one in the city when the Japanese arrived. And 
at the edges of the city, the armies of Japan, with their great ma- 
chine superiority, encountered resistance that kept them bottled 
up inside the city they had seized. 

In the Yang-tze Valley, Japan encountered trouble instead of 
success. Nanchang and Changsha, it had been assumed, would 
collapse when their neighbor city Hankow fell. Yet it took the 
Japanese five additional months to capture Nanchang only to 
find that everything of value had been removed or destroyed. Al- 
though they launched deadly drives, they failed utterly to capture 
Changsha, not only to their own surprise but to that of the Chi- 
nese, who had put their entire city to the torch in fear of Japanese 
capture. Changsha was for the Chinese almost as great a victory 
as Taierhdiwang, and the myth of Japanese invincibility was at 
an end. Japan's timetable was hopelessly askew, and her self- 
induced conviction of superiority was beginning to prove her own 
undoing. The stalemate had begun on all fronts, and every Japa- 
nese announcement of war's end was almost as good as a victory 
for the Chinese. 



Chapter III: STALEMATE 



AT THE end o 1938 almost 

thirty-seven hundred miles of Chinese territory had been pene 
trated. China's major commercial and industrial cities were in the 
hands of the Japanese. Before sledge-hammer blows o vastly su 
perior force, China's armies had been forced to give ground un 
ceasingly. With the fall of Hankow shortly before the year ended 
the Chinese had been forced to evacuate a city six hundred mile* 
by river from Shanghai, where resistance in the Yang-tee Vallej 
had first begun. And yet Chinese resistance was now in high gear 
It had stood the shock of the mightiest war machine ever let loose 
in the Orient; it had refused to crumble before engines of de 
struction of which it knew not even the names. Its ill-armed troopi 
had defied and forced into stalemate a power that seemed to the 
Chinese even more deadly and terrifying than Hitler's panzej 
divisions have seemed to Europeans. 

Even so the Japanese remained confident. They were about tc 
join their forces in Peiping with those in Hankow, and in so doin| 
to capture the entire stretch of railway between those two cities 
In addition, they actually were convinced that the railway line 
between Hankow and Canton to the south was ready to fall intc 
their hands. A second attack on Changsha was about to wipe oul 
the disgrace of the first defeat, and the fate of Sian and the whole 
Hwang Ho area was already sealed. Chungking, the new capital, 
was itself going to be attacked from two directions; one column 
of war would drive south with Sian as its base and a second would 
march west from Hankow. 

The Japanese published their timetable. They never had use f 01 
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it, not even for comparison with the times of their actual arrival. 
They never arrived. Today trains still run under Chinese control 
on the Peiping-Hankow line. In Canton, Chinese control begins 
only a short distance from the railway station and ends just out- 
side of Hankow. Freight trains rumble over the spot where the 
joining of Japanese forces was supposed to take place. Sian has 
never been threatened; the Yellow River has only seldom been 
reached; it has never been crossed. Changsha threw off a second 
and even greater attack more successfully than it threw off the 
first; the Japanese retreated, leaving a fourth of their entire force 
dead on the field. Japanese armies in Shansi and in Kwangtung 
near Canton were decimated. Large-scale drives toward Chung- 
king collapsed; whole divisions of Japanese were cut down. 

In a period of three years after the fall of Hankow, Japan was 
able to push only a scant two hundred miles across country to a per- 
ilous and man-draining outpost at Ichang. To win this city, which 
is of strategic value only for Chinese attack, she was forced to hurl 
offensive after offensive, each one of which brought staggering 
losses both to her machines and to her troops. Eventually, to oc- 
cupy the city, she had to call reinforcements that left half naked 
before Chinese attack vital sectors on other fronts. She readied 
the city in the spring of 1940; her hold on it is still so precarious 
that observers sometimes find it difficult to decide whether Ichang 
ablaze means a Chinese attack or a complete Japanese evacuation. 

In South China, Japan's sole success was the capture of Nan- 
ning, about one hundred fifty miles inland. Soldiers and motorized 
columns were shipped from the naval base on Hainan Island, the 
coast of which had been seized under the fire of heavy warship 
concentrations, and landed in impressive array on the coast of 
China proper southwest of Canton. It was the same story as be- 
fore. The Chinese could not prevent the landing of Japanese 
troops; they could not keep the motorized columns from captur- 
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ig Nanning itself. But when the Japanese attempted to drive out 
rom Nanning and to clear the area of stubborn Chinese resist- 
nee, they suffered, according to the Chinese, the destruction of 
hree regiments, one division, and a brigade. Six months after 
sfanning was captured, the Japanese fled the city and retired to 
iainan, whence they had come. Chinese attack had made contin- 
ied occupation suicidal. 

In fact after the fall of Hankow with the exception of the 
fanning and Ichang campaigns there were no longer any dates, 
"or there were no additional captures of towns. That the stalemate 
lad settled heavily on Japan's ambitions did not mean that there 
;vas an actual let-up in fighting. China's military strength had ac- 
ually increased, and Japan found herself involved in thousands 
}f small battles as well as in tens of major ones. 

During the spring of 1941, for instance, Japan saw three major 
drives collapse under her. She attempted to push west from 
[chang. She attempted once again to drive north from the Hankow 
*nd of the Peiping-Hankow railway. She tried to drive still an- 
Dther time to the Yellow River and to clear the province of Shansi 
}f both organized and guerilla resistance. In each of these cam- 
paigns she followed her four-year-old formula: announcement of 
jhe drive and of the certainty of victory, detailed statement of the 
victory itself, and then silence profound and protracted. For a 
Japanese attack once stopped does not passively fail. It is actively 
:rashed, and the Japanese retreat under the smart of heavy losses 
Df men and machines. 

In 1937 and 1938 Japan was charging into China at the average 
rate of almost seven miles a day. In 1939 and 1940 her rate of 
advance had been cut to about half a mile a day. Even this ad- 
vance did not represent the forward drive of the entire Japanese 
Eorces; it represented isolated Japanese advance and was as rapid 
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as it was only because of the captures of Nanchang, Nanning, and 
Idiang. Only in these three places were Japan's soldiers, machines, 
and guns in however formidable concentration able to break 
the stalemate. 

This war of stalemate is not one in which opposing armies 
glower at each other across a stretch of no man's land but do not 
fight. According to the Chinese command, between January 1939 
and May 1940 alone the regular army was involved in 6,918 en- 
gagements, of which two hundred were large-scale and six were 
major. During the same period of slightly more than a year there 
were more than five thousand guerilla attacks. Japanese casualties 
during the same period were more than six hundred thousand. 
This is a stalemate in which Chinese and Japanese constantly at- 
tack, and in which victory lies with the side that can keep fighting 
longer. 

It is war of a sort that is unsung and unreported. Guerillas are 
not to be found for the looking; otherwise the Japanese would 
already have found them. Correspondents seldom tour the front 
to visit even the regular troops; were they to look for the front, 
they probably would not find it. Newspapers looking for spot- 
news would despair; for the results of even major action seldom 
become known until a week or two have passed and semi-official 
report has made certainty of rumor. 

This is a war which brings results, even though it does not rank 
as news in the papers of the West. Look at the map. In the last 
three years of constant fighting, with a superiority in weapons and 
in organization greater than that which Hitler had to overrun 
Europe, Japan has gained scarcely an inch of the countless miles 
of Free China. Fighting in China has never let up and, since Han- 
kow, it is the Chinese who have been more often carrying the 
initiative. Except on the occasion of her major drives, Japan actu- 
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ally finds herself forced by an enemy who is here at the wrong 
moment and vanished at the right one to fight a defensive war for 
the conquering of China and for the establishment of her New 
Order in East Asia. 

If the armies of China cannot be defeated, they can perhaps be 
starved of supplies; and Japan has tried to make good her mili- 
tary losses by various road-stopping manoeuvres. Here her an- 
nouncements are once again witness to wishful thinking and not 
to actual success. The Japanese made it clear that the seizure of 
Canton in 1938 was certain to halt Chinese munition imports. But 
China transferred her shipments to Indo-China and sent them by 
freight to Kunming, an inland city connected to Chungking by a 
precipitous though modern motor highway. As soon as the severity 
of the European crisis made evident the weakness of France, Japan 
delivered ultimatums to French Indo-China and succeeded even in 
installing inspectors and in seizing whole warehouses, or "go- 
downs," full of American supplies for China. The Chinese 
promptly made heavier use of their Burma Road, already in op- 
eration. Tokyo delivered an ultimatum to Britain threatening 
attack on Hongkong at the moment Britain faced, herself ill- 
prepared, the first blitzkrieg from the air. The Burma Road was 
closed. Three months later the road was again in operation. From 
airports in dominated Indo-China, Japan bombed and blasted, 
tore up road beds, and destroyed bridges. "The Burma Road is 
closed," she announced. "China's supply routes are plugged." Yet 
the Burma Road continued in operation; the Chinese are expert 
ferrymen; and a hole in a road can be patched in only a few hours. 
What is more, the Chinese rushed completion of a railroad de- 
signed to parallel the Burma highway, and started work on a 
trans-Tibetan highway which cuts across the roof of the world 
and presents bombing hazards that are almost insuperable. Russia, 
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despite pacts of friendship and declarations of war, still kept 
shipping supplies over the vast stretches of Mongolia. 

Meanwhile Japan, although she had stated her conviction that 
no more supplies were reaching China, had discovered that ten 
small seaports could be as valuable to the Chinese as a single 
Canton. China was not only bringing in supplies from Burma and 
Russia; she was actually importing them in vast quantity through 
her own coastal towns. Japan, accordingly, undertook a series of 
manoeuvres designed to end once and for all this blockade-run- 
ning. Again and again she landed armies at South China ports 
and pushed inland, only to retreat under army and guerilla pres- 
sure and to give to the world the news that her operations had 
been successful. Success in this case meant destruction of supplies 
which the Chinese had found too heavy to move quickly out of 
go-downs. It did not mean destruction of a -supply route; even if 
it had, the coastal ports of China are many; for even as Japanese 
troops were surging up the beach at vital supply points, rerouted 
goods were landing at the docks of port towns elsewhere on the 
coast. Today small rust-stained freighters, pocket-sized motor 
launches, and innocent-looking junks are still flooding the south 
and even the north coast of China with guns for the guerillas, 
ammunition for the armies, medicines for the hospitals; and they 
are taking out the tung oil and tungsten that mean credit for 
China in the markets whence come her supplies. 

Japan's attack on China was not a matter of battles and sup- 
plies alone. She might drive with the full weight of her armed 
strength into interior China; she might cut off supply routes; she 
might make pirate forays along the coast. And in these she might 
even fail. But always she had other weapons, calculated to be even 
more destructive to morale and just as destructive to life and prop- 
erty as actual warfare. The first of these weapons was bombing, 
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a strategy adopted to crush morale inside Free China. The second 
was terror, a policy which the Japanese appeared to take for 
granted. The third was puppeteering. 

Early in the war Japan had hit on various political devices with 
which she thought surely to save her face not only at home, where 
she was preaching a divine mission and the extirpation of Com- 
munism, but also abroad. Japan, fighting a sovereign China, would 
not attempt public rule of the fragments she had conquered. Suit- 
able Chinese would be persuaded to rule them, and Japan could 
lurk behind the scenes with the impunity conferred by a front of 
platitude-mouthing puppets. Even the Chinese would be taken in, 
particularly those in occupied areas. 

To gauge the reaction of Chinese in occupied areas it is not 
necessary to comment on the utter apathy of the people toward 
the benefits of puppet rule nor to quote statistics of the number 
of puppet rulers assassinated. The death of a single one will point 
the story. Fu Siao-en was, until his assassination in the fall of 
1940, the mayor of stricken Shanghai. Both the Japanese and the 
Chinese knew him to be favorable to the interests of Tokyo, and 
Fu Siao-en had even found it advisable to spend in Japan the 
period preceding actual hostilities. With the Japanese in control 
and with the promise of a bodyguard, however, he returned to 
undertake the leadership of a city that had been reduced to ruins. 
Under his rule the Japanese presented in legal and settled form 
every horror of which their army had been guilty at Nanking. Nar- 
cotics were not only sold but advertised openly. Brothels for Japa- 
nese benefit made a legality of rape. Fu Siao-en, meanwhile, took 
pains to quote aphorisms and to visit in a mood of appropriate 
piety various Buddhist temples. 

For months picked guerilla soldiers shadowed Fu Siao-en in the 
streets and in the temples, seeking opportunity to shoot regardless 
of their own fate. But the Japanese bodyguard was efficient and 
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large. On each occasion the guerillas were killed before they had 
time to discharge their own weapons. Then, after a particularly 
disastrous attempt in a Buddhist temple, in which four of their 
men were shot down, the guerillas determined on a change of 
tactics. 

"If we cannot win by force, we must try guile," they decided. 

Investigations of all the mayor's servants were begun. His per- 
sonal valet, it was discovered, had recently married a young and 
patriotic girl, a middle-school graduate. She had strong convic- 
tions as to the course of duty for her husband, and she indicated 
that she had for some time been urging him to follow it. 

The valet was invited to discuss the matter. Arrangements were 
made. A sum of money changed hands, and a few days later all 
the valet's relatives, even the most remote, were spirited out of 
Shanghai. 

At four o'clock one morning in October the valet climbed the 
stairs to his master's apartments. Up his sleeve was a meat cleaver, 
sharp and heavy enough to split the bones of a hog at one blow. 
At the door were two Japanese sentries. 

"Work for my master," said the valet with a bow of deference. 

He passed into the room. With Japanese sentries not ten feet 
from him, he struck his master across the head, across the abdo- 
men, and Chinese treatment for traitors across the neck. Put- 
ting the cleaver down on the bed, he opened the door and slipped 
outside. 

"That is all," he said. 

Downstairs he passed through the kitchen, walked to his bicycle 
outside, and gave his destination to the guards stationed around 
the house. 

"I am going to get the other house ready/' he explained briefly. 

Half an hour later he had pedaled outside Shanghai and was 
safe in guerilla territory. Fu Siao-en was dead. The Japanese had 
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the consolation only of staging one of the most elaborate funerals 
that Shanghai has ever witnessed. 

Fu Siao-en was only a mayor; many in positions no greater than 
his have been struck down. The chief puppet, however, is Wang 
Ching-wei, still alive despite constant shadowing. Probably no 
man in the world is more completely and generally despised. Popu- 
larity in the puppet government runs in inverse proportion to the 
importance of the position. Puppet clerks and minor officials are 
tolerated and in some cases sympathized with; many are even 
known as heroes, for they are skilled in the misappropriation of 
Japanese funds for Chungking. A mayor, however, is considered 
vicious and traitorous; and dislike for a puppet ruler of all pup- 
pets beggars comment. Wang Ching-wei as Puppet Number One 
is hated everywhere in Free China, where people even flock to 
motion pictures that suggest what ought to be done to him. In 
Penetrated China he is even less popular. 

Actually, of course, the puppet government has nothing more 
than a paper existence designed to cover the activities of its 
Japanese dictators, who function forthrightly and directly. The 
Chinese, however, are not to be fooled by appearances when con- 
fronted with facts. Nor have they been duped by the anti-foreign- 
ism with which Japan has thought to win China to her cause. The 
so-called popular uprisings against Westerners in occupied towns 
which so encourage the Japanese, who have repeatedly pointed 
out that they are fighting not China but the West, have almost 
without exception been the begrudging work of paid agents. 

Indeed, it is not only Chinese eyes that are open. In the fall of 
1940 Japan formally invested the government of Wang Ching- 
wei, announcing that the return of respectable goyernment marked 
the end of war. She waited for recognitions of Wang to pour in 
from foreign governments. It was perhaps too much to expect 
Britain and the United States to reply, although the United States 
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did reply with a hundred-million-dollar loan to Chungking. But 
Japan had friends, she had allies. They would respond. 

Manchukuo the first puppet experiment of the Japanese, and 
an economic and military loss to Japan even nine years after its 
seizure from China did respond. Puppet Manchukuo recognized 
puppet China. But nobody else did not even the countries that 
were urging on Japan immediate battle with the United States. 
Not Germany, not Italy, not Russia. Not any of the lesser Euro- 
pean states that had bowed before Hitler. Japan raged, China 
laughed, and it was not until more than six months later, when 
Berlin had just made chaos of Japanese foreign policy by attack 
on Russia and was anxious to rewoo Tokyo, that the Wang Ching- 
wei government received first Axis recognition. 

But political skirmish, no matter what its myriad forms, was 
not the only weapon Japan relied upon in the face of military 
stalemate and defeat. If the Chinese in occupied areas would not 
prove submissive to traitors engaged from among their own num- 
ber, they would be broken by the horror let loose by the Japanese 
themselves. 

It is open to question whether rape, murder, and looting are 
part of the official Japanese war effort or only the accompaniment 
of it. It is certain that the army has on occasion ordered bloody 
retaliation against guerilla action even before such action has oc- 
curred. It is even more certain that the army has not considered 
orders necessary in the majority of towns which it has occupied. 
For the Japanese, soldier as well as officer, have been coached in 
the myth of Japanese superiority and of the superiority of even 
individual Japanese over all the peoples of the world. Only the 
Japanese are divine-descended, and as such they have responsible 
relationships only with other t gods. (Japanese women, however, 
do not appear to be included in this hierarchy.) 
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Whether the extremes of Japanese brutality in China are com- 
pounds of a psychology brutalized by war, strengthened by a con- 
viction of omnipotence, and debased by a notion of woman's 
inferiority whether it is this or whether it is something else the 
regular procedure of the Japanese army, with the consent and 
often the direction of its officers, is to engage in outrage that 
makes even the sack of Carthage seem tame. 

The sole military value of rape and slaughter is, of course, the 
submissiveness of a population which has been too frightened to 
move. Whether consciously or unconsciously, Japan saw violence 
as a means to reinforce the power that the puppet government was 
expected to give her. 

Her soldiers went to work with a will. 

To see the results, look for a moment at Suchowfu, the city of 
northern Kiangsu finally captured by the Japanese after their 
reversal at Taierhchwang. 



Chapter TV: RAPE OR RULE? 



J.HE month of May in Su- 

chowfu means, as it means almost the world over, the first green- 
ness of crops, the casting off of the heavier garments of winter, 
the welcome of spring. Small boys plunge and splash in nearby 
streams and canals; the sun's warmth penetrates the chilled re- 
cesses of unheated homes; padded gowns are packed away; shop- 
keepers and craftsmen move chairs out into the streets; and 
charcoal braziers are allowed to smoulder and die. City people 
walk the streets with a new stride, and in the countryside farmers 
stir themselves to the hoeing and fertilizing of new crops. 

In May 1938, however, the people of Suchowfu had only death 
to welcome. To escape it they fled. Fanners, city coolies, mer- 
chants, professional people crowded the railway station, jammed 
the roads, and even filled the country paths. Every day and every 
night saw general exodus from the gates of the city. Horses 
strained in front of carts piled high with the possessions of the 
better-off. Coolies, refugees paying their way by their labor, 
sweated and tugged at wagon loads of chests, beds, and suitcases, 
topped occasionally by the mistress of a household, too tired to 
walk farther. 

Here a merchant's family carries its wealth of cottons and silks 
dangling from shoulder poles under which they urge on lagging 
feet. A ricksha puller, proud possessor of a vehicle of his own, 
shouts for space to pass. Crowded on the seat behind him is his 
father, ancient and wrinkled, wedged between bundles of family 
possessions wrapped in cotton bedding. On top of the grandfather 
squirm two small and laughing youngsters. Behind the ricksha 
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trudge an older child and the mother, who pats gently at the baby 
bobbing from her back. 

The ricksha is only one of many. Thousands of other pullers, 
each struggling with heavy loads, make day trips to nearby vil- 
lages; there is for them no distant escape, for their rickshas are 
rented and must each day be returned to the city whence the peo- 
ple are fleeing. Behind one of these, identified by the characters 
peace and righteousness, half a dozen men push in an effort to free 
the vehicle of the mud in which it is mired. 

Of foot-travelers there are untold numbers. Some carry house- 
hold goods from shoulder poles; others stagger under heavy loads 
piled upon their backs; still others whose possessions are few walk 
more easily with shoulder rolls. A sedan chair jogs along in rhythm 
to the strides of the bronze-backed men who carry it; inside is an 
elderly shrunken woman whose hair is white; behind trots a serv- 
ant with a load of luggage. A water carrier, trailed by his almost 
empty-handed family, shoulders the buckets of his trade, one 
bucket filled with bedding, the other with dishes, chopsticks, and 
a cooking pan. 

There is no panic; the refugees do not seem grim; and only 
occasionally does conversation center around the subject of war. 
There are laughter, gossip, and occasional argument. Traffic halts 
for a moment while a group of men discuss which of two mired 
carts should have the right of way. The long columns of people 
break into laughter at the sight of a farmer, his face wide with 
sheepish grin, trying to pull a recalcitrant hog out of a bath in 
a bog. 

Fortunately almost all of the refugees have a place to which to 
go. Few Chinese city dwellers think of themselves as city people; 
their true homes and the homes of their ancestors are in the coun- 
try places. The city is a place in which to earn a living; it is not a 
place of generations of residence. In the country there ate rela- 
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tives, there are many-roomed houses and wide-spaced courtyards, 
and there are the products of the earth to feed extra mouths in 
time of need. Even the wealthy and near-wealthy the landlords, 
the well-to-do merchants, and certain of the professional families 
can direct their footsteps to a hamlet of which they have forever 
thought as home. Of these hamlets there are many hundreds. To 
reach them some of the people of Suchowfu will have to walk 
only a few hours; others will have to walk for a week. 

Not all the refugees are headed for the country. Many of them 
are at the beginning of a long trudge west to a China that cannot 
be invaded. Countless families are starting their migration on 
foot. A thousand miles lie before them, and the journey will be 
dangerous and severe, but of danger no one takes thought. Danger 
will be faced when danger comes. 

Still others, more fortunate, leave by train. The station has been 
jammed for days, and people have crowded onto trains and box 
cars until there is space for no one else, not even room to stand 
inside or to sit on top. Nobody knows when the train service will 
be threatened and cut off by the Japanese approach. 

Here is Miss Liu, graduate of a university and a teacher of 
botany, sitting with her mother, a tiny wrinkled old lady with 
bound feet, on top o two bags of luggage. They have managed 
to find space in a freight car, and the mothers face beams as she 
congratulates herself and thanks her son for this good fortune. 
For her there is to be a long rail trip directly west and then a 
transfer to the railway to Hankow. And, since Hankow is already 
being threatened, she will have to go by boat through the gorges 
and up the rapids of the Yang-tee River. There will be bombing 
and machine gunning. But Mrs. Liu smiles and waves her hand 
to her son, standing on the platform below. He has come to help 
his mother and sister; he and the rest of the family cannot afford 
to leave. They are merchants and small land owners. Their only 
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livelihood is in and around Suchowfu. They have elected to re- 
main at the family home, two days' distance from the city. 

Here also is a Chinese physician from the hospital, travelling 
in company with a school teacher. Perched on top of a passenger 
car, the two shout directions from their point of vantage to people 
still trying to climb onto the train. 

Inside the cars passengers are trying to make comfort of a con- 
fusion of bags and bedding rolls, of legs and arms and bodies. In 
the midst of the hubbub a mother sits calmly nursing her baby, 
and an old gentleman drowses peacefully against a pile of 
luggage. 

The engine whistles, the train jerks, and the wheels begin to 
move. Those left on the platform fall back disappointed. Is this 
the last train? Will there be another? If it comes, when will it 
come? Nobody knows. 

Within the city shop shutters are being locked and nailed tight. 
Extra timbers are placed as support for compound gates. Doors 
and windows at the middle or high school are locked; students 
and teachers alike depart. The county magistrate bundles his pa- 
pers and furniture onto the backs of his soldiers and makes ready 
to leave for the country. 

Although thousands of families have already fled the city, the 
streets between the rows of boarded-up shops are crowded. Pushed 
on by a threat of terror, which will come no one knows when, 
each person is rushing to settle his affairs and collect his belong- 
ings. At the city gates the crowds are dense; and ricksha pullers, 
returning to take more fares to the country, have trouble shouting 
and pushing their way through the mass of people resolutely shov- 
ing their way out. 

To the confusion of flight is added the horror of bombing. 
Preparations for departure must be concentrated into the brief 
periods when the sky is quiet. When the Japanese planes ap- 
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proadh, the entire city flees the gates to remain hidden in the 
foliage of the countryside until the attack is over. The bombs 
crack and roar; the city belches forth huge spreading clouds of 
dust and smoke. Then those who have not yet left return to a 
burning and blasted city. Many, interrupted in the midst of de- 
parture, find they have no longer any possessions to pack. 

As the time of Japanese occupation inexorably approaches, the 
city's din becomes fevered; the pushing of the mobs at the gates 
becomes more urgent; and the unkept streets already begin to take 
the appearance of a deserted city. The shops and homes are 
closed, each shutter tight in place, and footsteps in the streets and 
courtyards sound hollow. Dirtied fragments of board and paper 
litter the gutters; torn shreds of clothing and worn-out sandals lie 
twisted in the mud. There is no longer carriage for sewage, and 
the city reeks with odors of offal and garbage. 

Just ahead of the Japanese, retreating Chinese soldiers surge 
through the town, shouting and crowding wildly against the final 
groups o departing civilians. 

When they have left, Sudiowfu is a city of death. Mournful 
and thin-ribbed dogs wander aimlessly in the streets, sniffing the 
doors of houses, growling at each other as they bite at piles of 
garbage decaying in the streets. 

The Japanese troops arrive. Advance columns occupy the rail- 
way station and then spread out to smash any resistance that may 
have lingered in the city. Suchowfu has fallen, and soon the bulk 
of the invading army is crowding through the gates whence not 
long since the people fled. 

The city appears empty a place of death; but nonetheless sol- 
diers and officers, grouping themselves roughly into bands, begin 
to tour the city. 

One group, irritated that the shutters of a shop will not give 
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before its rifle butts, in anger fires a block of homes. Flames lids 
the eaves and leap onto the roofs. 

Another group breaks the heavy hinges of a compound dooi 
and rushes the house. Still others employ a curious long-pronged 
tool, designed to break open closed houses. 

On the walls and floors of lootless dwellings the soldiers vent 
their anger. Walls are slashed, floors torn up. In a dozen places 
fires break out. 

Meanwhile appropriation of houses begins, officers and soldiers 
alike breaking from one house into the next to choose a place of 
shelter to their taste. A certain sense of power seems to sweep over 
them, of power unopposed to break the bonds of civilized re- 
straint. In this orgy of emotional release, they think not even of 
their own comfort. Here fire for the evening rice is lighted in the 
center of a reception hall; here the choicest bedrooms of a stately 
ancient house become latrines; here the very walls are befilthed 
and daubed. 

As time passes, the soldiers begin to find belongings that have 
been left behind, for the city has not totally been stripped. And 
soon they begin to find Chinese who have remained. 

For not all of the people of Suchowfu have left. True, it is five 
months since the occupation of Nanking, and the story is now 
well known. True, in a last mad rush, many of the city fled to the 
refuge of the hills. But there were many too sick and too old to 
walk, others too poor, others too long resident in the city to have 
friends or relatives outside. And there were those too simple or 
too optimistic to sense the horror that lay ahead. It is on the 
already most miserable of the city that Japanese outrage spends 
itself. 

A squad of soldiers crash through the second storey doorway 
of a simple house and charge with slashing bayonets into a group 
of cowering aged men and women. 
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Other soldiers break through the floor into a hidden baseme 
and drive before them to the streets a score of shivering gran 
parents and small children. Still others crash angrily through 
hospital, killing or hurling to one side all who utter protest, ai 
herding patients out into the streets. 

Two children and an ancient man are roped into a bundle; air 
shouts and laughter they are drenched with kerosene; flame 
applied. An officer appears, and with the light of human tord 
he directs his men in drill. The Chinese, mostly men and childi 
women have other uses are forced into a line. Bayonet pr, 
tice begins; clumsy thrusts, the officer insists, must be repeat* 
Transfixed by terror and paralyzed by fear, the Chinese stand st 
and empty-eyed. None of them attempts to bolt; each dazec 
awaits the thrusts about to disembowel him. 

In another section of the city, machine-gun fire barks out 
soldiers make an end of larger groups of citizens that they ha 
uncovered in the course of frenzied looting. 

A screaming woman is dragged into the streets and raped. G 
ried away by a surge of reckless power, a soldier slices at her wj 
a knife and jumps upon her body. Other soldiers in the gro 
grow angry; they have been deprived of sport; why should tl 
one be selfish? And a quarrel breaks out in hoarse and shout 
curses. 

An officer runs up and reproves the man for impoliteness, , 
gues that everyone should take his turn, and promises to lead t 
soldiers on to further prey. A soldier kicks at the breast of t 
murdered woman and laughs as blood spurts forth. Peace restore 
the soldiers move shouting down the street. 

Outrage is not isolated but general. Twilight falls but mat 
no end of the shouts of soldiers and the screams of victims tit 
seem to fill an endless night. The flames of burning homes le 
red shadows for continuing rape and slaughter. 
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For a day, a seccond day, and a third, the city is given over to 
outrage. Then there is no longer any sport. A few days have seen 
the pacification of the city. The surrounding countryside, however, 
still remains. Columns of soldiers begin to march quietly and 
stealthily out the city gates. 

The work of pacification is simple. It calls only for rape of 
women, murder of men, theft of food, burning of houses. The 
fields are still too green to burn. Whole villages in which the 
people of Suchowfu had confidence of refuge, however, can be 
destroyed. 

Even isolated farmhouses do not escape. Here, some hundred 
yards from a narrow road, is the dwelling of the Wang family, 
set in the midst of the wheat fields and vegetable gardens which 
they till. 

The Wangs, taking dinner inside the courtyard, hear, too late 
for successful escape, the soldiers trampling across the wheat 
fields. The grandfather is cut down as he tries to hobble through 
the gate; his second son is shot as he dashes across the fields; one 
of the two women, too frightened to move, is cornered in the 
kitchen; and the other is torn loose from the gatepost to which 
she clings in desperation. 

The older son has caught up his youngest child and, darting 
quickly through a field, has thrown himself into the stream bed. 
He crouches low and strokes the child and hopes that it will not 
cry. He is dimly conscious that his father has been killed; now he 
sees his wife and sister-in-law dragged torn and limp from the 
courtyard. A second child runs after them screaming, but a soldier 
grasps him by the leg and flings him back into the courtyard. 
Wang doses his eyes and shudders. 

Two soldiers appear, dragging a water buffalo after them. The 
beast is driven inside the house, the door is closed, and laughing 
the soldiers put matches to the thatch and to the straw piled 
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against the walls. WHen Wang opens his eyes he sees his hone 
in ruins and soldiers slicing at the blackened carcass of the buffa] 
with their bayonets. Then an officer rises, stretches, barks a 
order. The soldiers form in ranks and trample back across tib 
wheat fields to the road. Wang walks back and studies quietly tt 
ruins of his home. 

It is not long, in such conditions, before the villagers devi 
systems of communication; and after the first attacks on count 
houses the soldiers find only buildings to burn, no women to rap 
no farm animals to eat, and few household possessions to loot. 

Even the countryside appears empty, and the city itself is pra 
tically deserted except for soldiers. It is time now for the army 1 
make organization out of outrage. Besides, if value is to be ha 
of so important a capture as Suchowf u, there must be some meai 
of dealing with the people. 

The organization, under the sole control of the Japanese mil 
tary, is forced into operation, and after a number of weeks 
handful of the city's former population begins to trickle back int 
the city. There is not sustenance enough to support them in th 
hills, not food enough to feed them in the country villages. Slow] 
the town begins again to trade and bargain, to buy and sell, a 
though business never increases to more than a fraction of pr< 
occupation days. Some of the merchants return, a handful c 
Buddhist monks, a group of coolies. More men return than womei 
After a time the market place is reopened; the shutters of sore 
of the shops are taken, down. Suchowf u has begun to try to liv< 

It tries, however, to live amid symbols of the death that In 
overtaken it, amid wrecked and falling buildings, amid blac 
shells of burned-out houses. It is impossible now to tell whic 
parts of the city bear the marks of bombing and which the marl 
of occupation. The rank odor in the streets never lifts; it seen: 
to have penetrated somehow into the wood and plaster of th 
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houses themselves. The streets never again become clean, and the 
city never recovers its former mood, its crowded streets, its busy 
shops. It seems to live repressed. Japanese soldiers march the 
streets by day, and a Japanese officer making his way by ricksha 
across the city after dark sees only blackened dirtied hulks of 
houses and armed sentries, light glinting from their helmets and 
their bayonets, standing in doorways a hundred yards apart. 

Over the people of the city hangs always the threat of the 
enemy military. Prominent and better-off merchants find that busi- 
ness in the occupied city brings gain and graft to Japanese officers 
but impoverishment for themselves. Coolies are rounded up and 
forced to labor. Professional people and all others who appear 
intelligent or educated are made suspect and questioned. Persecu- 
tion falls upon the Christians; the Chinese leaders of the church 
are seized, arrested, and imprisoned. Some are killed. 

Refugees in Free China listen grimly to the news that comes 
in fragments from their homes. 

Meanwhile the newspapers of Japan have hailed the occupation 
of Suchowf u as a milestone toward the New Order and as another 
step toward improved Sino- Japanese relations. They are full of 
stories, polite and moral, of how the Chinese populace welcome 
their Japanese deliverers, of how Japanese occupation has lifted 
the burden of Chiang Kai-shek's misrule from the shoulders of a 
stricken people. 

But behind the dosed doors of Suchowfu houses and in the 
market squares and teashops of the villages, sentiments of dif- 
ferent order are expressed. The Chinese, confronted by horror 
which passes all bounds, do not rehash the past. They keep to 
themselves their hates. They ask aloud what they can do for the 
future. 

The Chinese magistrate, carrying on his appointed duties from 
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temporary residence in the country, finds himself the object of 
more popularity than he has ever dreamed of falling to his lot. 
And when guerilla organizers begin to appear in the villages and 
even in the city itself, they are given instant welcome and long 
and careful attention. From time to time men leave the city to 
reappear later as guerilla soldiers. Others pledge support for 
measures, economic and violent, against cooperation with the 
enemy. 

When some months later the Japanese extend the operation of 
puppet government to include Suchowfu, the whole area has al- 
ready organized its own government. The Japanese have cut the 
feet from under their own rule even before they have attempted 
to exercise it. She so-called pacification of the Chinese has only 
strengthened their allegiance to a government and an organization 
unquestioningly opposed to all Japanese activity. The Japanese 
terror has backfired. 

It has backfired in every section of penetrated China and along 
the line of every Japanese march and every Japanese foray. 

It is true that China's resistance is far more than a matter of 
reaction to mistreatment. Ever since the fall of the Manchus, 
China has been struggling to weld itself into unity. But the 
horror of Japanese occupation has given extra punch to resist- 
ance. It has effectively and completely made impossible any 
lingering notions of cooperation with an invader who if he is 
to make China pay for her own conquest needs particularly the 
cooperation of the people. 

To Free China, the Japanese could not, of course, bring terror 
in person. But if advance by land was blocked, attack by air was 
open. Japan had her bombers. She had once thought them useful 
advance artillery, calculated to break the morale of troops and 
townsmen in the path of conquest. Morale, however, had not 
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been broken, and conquest had been delayed. Why not, therefore, 
lay waste the open towns of Free China, particularly China's 
wartime capital Chungking? Why not once and for all time blast 
China's will to resist in the very cities Japan could by no stretch 
of the imagination hope to capture by force of arms ? 

Accordingly, Japan followed her defeats on the battlefield with 
intensive and continued bombing of China's inland cities. Once 
again she was certain of success. Morale would break. It must 
break. 

The Chinese from the first remained unconvinced; they had 
already seen the morale of townsmen and villagers to whom the 
intentions of Japan had been made evident both by bombing and 
by outrage. The Chinese themselves had refused to bomb Japanese 
territory when the ability lay in their hands. They did not do 
that sort of thing, they pointed out, remarking also that there 
was nothing so effective as bombing to rouse popular indignation. 

Japan bombed. It bombed Chungking without ceasing. It bombed 
every inland Chinese town of any importance. It bombed again 
and again. It had almost total control of the air. Chinese defense, 
however heroic, was enough only to rattle the enemy bombers, 
not enough to crush them. 

Chungking, built on solid rock, took to caves which it chiseled 
and blasted for its safety. In other cities where watery subsoil 
made dugout construction impossible, the people fled to the 
country. Time without number the people returned to scenes of 
unbelievable devastation. Was morale shattered? Was deter- 
mination to resist sapped by uncontrollable fear of the terror cer- 
tain to return on the morrow? 

Watch an air raid in progress. 



Chapter V; AIR RAID 



AT IS noon in Chengtu, city o 

six hundred thousand people, two hundred miles west of Chung- 
king; and upon the full tide of the city's clatter a lull has abruptly 
fallen. 

For an instant the city pauses motionless. A child running to 
the peanut seller stops short on one foot. A straw-sandaled coolie 
bargaining the price of cotton halts open-mouthed. An ominous 
hush settles over a near-by teashop. The merchants at the far 
table gesticulating in argument stop with arms caught in mid-air. 
A blue-gowned scholar arrests his tea cup at his mouth. The 
proprietor glances furtively past the edge of the building, and the 
teashop dog slinks shivering beneath a table. All motion frozen, 
all sounds cut short, the city listens. The strident roar of the siren 
gains momentum and echoes and reechoes between the over- 
hanging eaves. 

"Is it?" some one asks pointlessly. 

The siren shrieks louder and the reverberations fill the teashop. 

"It is/' some one answers. 

"]mg bao" shouts the proprietor. 

In an instant the teashop empties itself into the street, of a 
sudden swollen by a mass of people jostling and falling into one 
another. The proprietor spurts to the heavy oak shutters stacked 
at the rear of the shop. The child seeking peanuts dashes down 
the street. 

"Y# jing-bao, yu fing-bao," the child cries. "Toymen lai-lo!" 

The proprietor shoves home the shutters in their grooves. Out- 
side the shop a gang of carriers snatch at their burdens and trot 
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for the city gate. And the roar of a city fleeing its homes, its places 
of business and amusement, forsaking at once its joys and its 
livelihood, its shelter and its sustenance, swells into the heavy 
summer breezes. 

Above Chengtu, Chinese planes howl in pounding reverbera- 
tion. Bombers hurtling from a near-by field roar over the low- 
lying roofs toward the safety of distant hills. Fighters dart abruptly 
skyward. A child clasps his hands to his ears. 

(t Shen-mo da sheng-yin" complains an ancient man with a thin 
grey beard and wrinkled cheeks. 

The planes disappear and the city's roar swells in howling 
crescendo in the noon-day heat. 

Five minutes have passed. The fronts of all the shops and 
houses are closed; and the street is jammed with people each 
one, even four-year-olds, with bundles of precious belongings on 
his shoulders, each one jostling and pushing toward the city gates. 

No one pauses; the mob drives on. It will not be long before 
the city is a sea of destruction. For the walls of Chengtu houses 
are not thick, and basements are non-existent. China is a country 
of houses flimsy and shallow. One bomb has only to fall in their 
midst to turn dozens of them into fragments, and destruction is 
poured upon them promiscuously and almost unopposed. 

"Ta-men Er-ben de ren! Those Japanese!" shouts a mother in 
derision, clutching protectively at the infant on her back. 

t( Da-dao Er-ben! Strike down Japan!" shrieks a student waving 
his clenched fist at the sky. 

Outside the city gates the crowds surge on to the safety of dis- 
tance. An ancient lady hobbles on tight-bound feet carrying upon 
her back the weight of her bed, her clothes, even her kitchen 
pans. Children stagger under the burden of younger sisters and 
brothers. A merchant pushes at a piled-up cart of cottons and 
of silks. 
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Outside the city is safety, if only comparative; and the people, 
twisting along the tortuous curves of rice-field paths are seeking 
the scant protection of trees, of grasses, and of bamboo clumps. 
The summer's day is hot and stagnant, and soon the countryside 
is empty of all sound. 

"Will they come ? Ta-men lai bu lai?" The question is mumbled 
softly from group to group. 

And then as if in answer the final siren comes, a shriek of cold 
abruptness rending the thick damp silence of the summer noon. 
The stragglers rush to shelter, and with the siren's final nerve- 
racking crescendo the Chinese hug tighter to the earth. 

Silence, utter and absolute, chokes the countryside. All sense 
of time seems negated; ears straining for the sound of planes can- 
not hear even the song of birds. 

Then comes the noise, swelling loudly from a whisper to a 
shout; and suddenly the planes, gleaming engines of destruction, 
break through the blue of the sky like a hot silver ribbon stretched 
against the sun. 

"Fei-ji lai-lo. The planes are coming," a little boy whispers. 

The ribbon moves slowly across the sky. Now it is over the 
city, and the air even in the distant countryside seems torn away 
in the shuffling roar of bombs shattering in a single instant a city's 
vitals. Two hundred gigantic spouts of white pulse high into 
the air two hundred explosions taking with them houses and 
shop goods and people in clouds of pulverized white. The city 
has been blasted high into the air, and soon in half a dozen places 
huge balloons of fire-licked black surge upward. Meanwhile the 
planes beat on toward the countryside; the whistle and then the 
crack of bombs sing closer; the planes seem to hang motionless 
in the sky. 

Again there is no sound, except the slowly retreating reverbera- 
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tion of planes which seems to drone on endlessly long after the 
planes have actually disappeared. 

Then the countryside comes to life. The villagers crawl out 
from under the trees, the bamboos, and the grasses, tying babies to 
their backs and shouldering their bundles of possessions. Along 
the narrow path, not long before crowded with the rush to safety, 
they file slowly back to the city. In the fields farmers have begun 
to work. A small boy is already urging a stubborn water buffalo 
out of the pool in which the animal has been soaking. A wrinkled 
old lady is replacing washing that she had hurriedly snatched 
from bamboo drying poles. A group of men on the path breaks 
into a laugh. 

The air raid is over. 

No, not over, not even in the minds of those who survive. 
Their homes are in the city. Do they still stand? Friends have 
stayed in the city, those called by police or fire duty, those too 
sick to move, or even those too confident that this day nothing 
would happen. Do they live? 

The people of Chengtu know the agony of watching life pour 
out of gaping wounds, the horror of identifying charred and dis- 
membered bodies, the sadness of homes and livelihoods destroyed. 
The air raid is over, but a woman bends over her dying husband, 
trying to convey with her eyes the thoughts she cannot form on 
her lips. Numbed and empty-eyed upon a bench, a coolie sits with 
his month-old child, dully uncomprehending the force that thrust 
his home and family so fast into oblivion. 

But in a few hours the fires will be extinguished, and the 
market place will be alive. Shops, their shutters open, will hum 
with daily business. Carriers, unconcerned, will trot their way 
amid the symbols of destruction. Teashops, as if unmindful of 
the chaos that lies around them, will buzz with the day's business, 
the day's gossip. And putting the day's horror out of their minds, 
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the people will banish thought of the enemy until the siren next 
signals his coming. The terror suddenly begun has just as suddenly 
ceased. China is being destroyed, but China lives and forgets the 
fear of future bombing. 

The child, interrupted some hours past, returns to buy his pea- 
nuts. As the teashop shutters slide away, the dog barks out, and 
suddenly the tables fill. In the streets, the people talk and quarrel, 
bargain and laugh. In homes debris is cleared away, and in a 
shattered pile of tile and brick and bamboo matting a family 
begets the children of the future. China's endless life goes on. 
The Japanese have done their worst, but business is none the less, 
and morale the will to resist is only strengthened. The next day 
there will be the clang of funeral gongs, and in the midst of ruins 
the pounding of poles for temporary huts and shops. 

This is China's answer to the aggression of super-organized 
mechanical destruction. This is China in her fifth year of resist- 
ance. This is China weak and unprepared, China that has seen 
total war crumble her largest cities, her communications, and her 
industries; China that has fought back without any of the arma- 
ment considered necessary by richer and weaker Western states. 
China has been torn by countless civil wars; she has been cut to 
pieces by foreign encroachments; she has almost entirely lost her 
heavy industry; she has been flooded with enemy propaganda. 
She is faced today with an appeasement faction made up of highly 
placed government leaders. She is torn by a rift between the 
Kuomintang, China's only legal party, and the armies of the once- 
Communist guerillas, military allies against which pronuncia- 
mentos of Kuomintang issue have urged relentless struggle. Her 
capital, urgently needed for a war economy, has been sent abroad 
by some of the very men whose duty it was to keep it at home. 
Her food and clothing have on occasion become the playthings 
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of profiteers intent on cornering and storing away for their own 
profit necessities as vital to China's economic strength as to her 
military power. 

But life, the simple living of it, means more to the Chinese 
than the clash of rival political factions. The begetting of prog- 
eny means more than the deadliest weapon of a ruthless invader. 
For more than four years the Chinese have faced the double 
threat of dissension and invasion in full knowledge not only of 
their existence but of their sponsorship. The will of the appease- 
ment faction has not once become government policy. Political 
difficulties affecting armed unity have usually been patched. The 
Chinese people, fully aware of the handicaps under which they 
have had to fight, have resisted internal disunion and foreign in- 
vasion with unchanging mind. Should the issue of war depend on 
them alone, no one doubts China's eventual victory. 

A month saw the end of France. A few days the end of Holland. 
In the space of a week Belgium collapsed. Other powers capitu- 
lated without struggle. Yet, in the Orient, it is bellicose Japan that 
has been seeking peace, and it is pacific China that refuses even 
to consider discussion of terms until the enemy is completely out 
of the country. 

Why does China resist? How can China resist? Through what 
transformation has a country essentially pacifist in its entire cul- 
tural tradition passed to fortify it for a period of war already 
the longest in recent history? Daily, hourly the Chinese people 
are attacked, whether by the heel of the invader's boot or by his 
toe. Daily, hourly they resist. They systematically deliver their 
taxes to the Central Government, even in the majority of occu- 
pied towns under Japanese noses; they deliver man-power to 
the army and to the guerillas; and they systematically deliver the 
economic wealth of the country. And still they don't seem to be 
fighting a war. 
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In a sense they aren't fighting it. The war exists in their minds 
as a necessary reality. But it is better to adjust to it, to adapt one's 
life to its exigencies, and then to go on with the daily even tenor 
of life, than it is to waste one's life and energy in fretfulness 
and worry. The necessity for getting the Japanese out of the 
country nobody doubts. The necessity for adjustment to the war 
everyone thinks obvious. But there is nothing of the tendency to 
act but not to talk as if nothing were happening and as if 
unusual business were business as usual. 

The Chinese will take to the hills if need be; they will become 
guerillas one day and farmers the next; they will move to the 
country; they will rehouse destroyed shops in flimsy huts built on 
ruins; they will spend hours a day for days on end sitting under a 
tree outside their towns listening at the sky. Of this there is no 
question. The necessity for pushing out the invader is a matter so 
long settled in the minds of the people that it is simply taken 
for granted. 

But within the range of war limitations the people of China 
the farmers, the carriers, the small merchants, the teachers, the 
students refuse to live a life of anything but life's normal tenor. 
If children are to be born, arguments to be settled, books to be 
studied, silk to be spun, cotton cloth to be bought and sold, farms 
to be tilled, and rice to be carried from one town to the next 
if these things are to be done in the midst of bombings and 
battles, they shall be done by making them, not war, the center 
of life. 

If this is true of the villager, it is true also of the soldier, who 
is first of all a villager himself. A Western army would at first 
sight despair of some of the soldiers who have checkmated Japan; 
it would consider them hardly soldiers. Military fanfare in China 
is somewhat more obvious on the drill ground than in the bar- 
racks or on the field- No Chinese soldier is going to occupy his 
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mind either with the dangers of war or the formalities of armies 
when his mind can be occupied with far more pleasant thoughts 
of sitting down to rice with friends or talking in the teashops 
or walking along the streets listening to and taking part in 
arguments. He will fight when the time comes to fight, but he 
expects to enjoy, or at least to think about, life of normal dimen- 
sions between the recurring periods of danger. His finding nor- 
mality in the midst of the abnormal is even more amazing than 
his subsequent enjoyment of it. 

Is it this capacity for adjustment, for quiet living in the face of 
apparent danger, is it this strength which drives China to success- 
ful resistance? Is it the root of some vital drive in the Chinese 
psychology that preserves China and her people? 

To look for it is to look into a tremendous sprawling country, 
so huge that its immensity can scarcely be grasped; a country 
ancient and decadent beyond the understanding of younger peo- 
ples, yet stirring with new life and new hope; a country dismem- 
bered by war and torn by civil strife, yet today unified and re- 
sisting. 

China is a land where the climate varies from the green humid- 
ity of Kwangtung to the wind-shrieking barrenness of Kansu, 
where the geography varies from the great stretches of plain 
losing themselves in the distant horizons of the lower Yang-tee 
Valley to the towering upthrusts of mountain in western Szechwan. 
It is a country rich in tradition, legend, philosophy, and custom; 
and each of its daily activities has as basis an endless history of 
many-sided richness. 

Yet however vast the physical territory of China, however com- 
plex the psychology and history of its people, there is nothing that 
China strives to keep hidden. China is no mystery, and the war 
has served to throw into high-relief the characteristics of war- 
lords, students, and coolies. 



To come to China, torn open, burnt black by war, is to come 
not for a sudden quickly begun and quickly ended view of a 
people who will always remain strange, but for quiet day-in day- 
out life among a people who make themselves known and under- 
stood. It is to come not to Occupied China (where all the surface 
is Japan and only the heart China), but to the West, to Free 
China, where war is being waged and being won by methods the 
most unorthodox and the most Chinese. 

!Ahd to see the genius of the Chinese bold and blunt, go first 
to guerilla territory and watch in action men whose daily life 
includes not only the timeless procedures of farming, eating, 
and gossiping, but the sterner and more recent requirements of 
dynamiting, of quick marches, of lightning thrusts by night into 
enemy camps. 



PART TWO 
CHINA IN ACTION 

The strategists have a saying: 

I dare not be a host, but rather a guest; 

I dare not advance an inch, but rather retreat a foot. 

This is called marching without moving, 
Rolling up one's sleeves without baring one's arms, 
Capturing the enemy without confronting him, 
Holding a weapon that is invisible. 

There is no greater calamity than to underestimate the 

strength of your enemy. 
For to underestimate the strength of your enemy is to 

lose your treasure. 
Therefore, when opposing armies meet in battle, victory 

belongs to the aggrieved side. 

LAO-TZE 



Chapter VI: RETREAT TO VICTORY 



CJENERAL CHEN is a gen- 
eral today only because of a few pointed guerilla hints. General 
Chen, though that is not actually his name, was an old-time war- 
lord in China's Northwest; his control of his district was com- 
plete, and his wealth was great. However, he was moved at the 
very beginning of the war to desert his policy of selfish depreda- 
tions on the people for more patriotic defense of his country. 
Unfortunately his knowledge of the Japanese was not equal to 
his new ardor for resistance. General Chen believed that he had 
only to follow the mild policies of civil war to make effective his 
contribution to his country's independence. Consequently, in time- 
honored style, he drew up his troops imposingly on a promontory 
and waited for the Japanese to come and be frightened. 

The Japanese came; they were, of course, not frightened. Gen- 
eral Chen and his men, confronted with a force of which they did 
not believe war capable, dropped their arms and dashed for the 
hills, where they continued to retreat wildly and hungrily with a 
branch of the Japanese army in pursuit. In the course of the rout 
they stumbled late one afternoon upon a guerilla detachment. 

"Where are you going in such a hurry?" the officer of the 
detachment inquired. 

General Chen let it be known that the entire Japanese army was 
at his heels. 

"Why don't you stop long enough to fight them?" asked the 
officer. 

General Chen pointed out that his resources in arms had never 
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been great, and that most of those he had once had were now 
two marches behind him. 

"Then why don't you take what you want?" 

General Chen laughed at this foolishness and prepared to re- 
sume a flight he thought wise to recommend also to the entire 
guerilla detachment. 

"But first we will have a little talk/' the guerilla announced. 

General Chen and the guerilla officer spent the evening in con- 
versation. 

At the end of the conversation the General emerged with a new 
light in his eye. He made straight for his army. 

"I have a plan/' he said. 

During the night a portion of the General's troops was spread 
in a thin wide circle around the Japanese troops; a pitifully thin 
circle, thought the General, who in his inexperience was not 
altogether certain of success. 

"Make all the noise you can," he ordered. 

The soldiers, spirits remustered, shouted at the top of their 
voices, shot off all their ammunition, built fires, and banged at 
kettles. Without venturing close to Japanese guns, they raised a 
racket that would have done credit to three armies instead of one. 

The Japanese commander looked, listened, and at once believed 
himself confronted with a new situation, a drastic reversal after 
the success of the last few days. In proper army style he bethought 
himself of his exposed position and of his depleted supplies. He 
promptly ordered reinforcements of men and munitions for action 
against an obviously large surrounding force and, being a man of 
some forethought, insisted that the soldiers travel at the same 
time as the supplies. 

The reinforcements obediently rolled out of the nearest occu- 
pied city, and a long caravan of trucks started up the supply road. 
Ahead were protecting troops, truck loads of them bristling with 
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armament and ready for action. Behind came supplies. The first 
part of the trip, a matter of only a few hours, was uneventful. 
At the top of a narrow pass between two mountains, however, 
the road exploded just after the last truck load of soldiers had 
passed. The leading supply trucks plunged into the hole. Simul- 
taneously the soldiers in the trucks ahead heard before them 
the racket of an attacking force and rushed forward after the 
enemy. They did not hear the sounds behind them of half of 
General Chen's army systematically emptying the wrecked supply 
trucks. When, after a sally against an attacking body that seemed 
miraculously to vanish, the soldiers returned to the supply trucks, 
they found them empty and the road in need of repair. 

After a short delay they proceeded to join the commander, and 
plans were perfected for a general assault on the Chinese posi- 
tions. The assault began, but the Chinese again vanished. All 
shooting ceased, and the commander found himself and his sol- 
diers in a quiet valley without the presence of an enemy as excuse 
for being there. 

"They are retreating," reasoned the commander, "and we must 
catch them quickly before they escape." 

He ordered his army to advance and proceeded thus for a day, 
finding himself at the end all the more alone. There were no 
signs even of enemy troop movements. 

The commander took stock of the situation. His force was not 
sufficient to assault the next Chinese city; besides he had been 
given no orders to capture it, his orders being only to remove 
General Chen and his army. Now there was nobody to fight. He 
would return to headquarters, file a report of complete rout the 
enemy soldiers scattered and fleeing to the hills and indicate 
that bandits had plundered the supply trucks while the troops, 
eager to fight, were vanquishing General Chen. Perhaps he would 
get a promotion or at least a medal. 
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But on the way back he did encounter General Chen, who had 
taken the opportunity afforded by the Japanese wild-goose chase 
to place his men along a mountainous stretch of road, which he 
had had also the wisdom to mine. As the Japanese commander 
pushed homeward to his medal, a series of accidents occurred 
which reduced his force to a small fraction of its original strength, 
and which left further arms and supplies for General Chen's 
troops to pick up. 

The next day General Chen, with pride in his eye, marched to 
the nearest Chinese Central Government Army headquarters, left 
his troops at an appropriate distance, and went on himself for a 
parley. He would, he indicated, give his troops (under his own 
command, of course) to the national cause. They were troops 
fully equipped. Moreover, he had personally led them in an en- 
gagement against the Japanese which had ended in the slaughter 
of a large army. Would headquarters be interested? 

Headquarters was interested, and General Chen with his troops 
has been a part of the army ever since. 

There is great value to the Chinese in a constantly fluctuating 
front line composed of scattered armies like General Chen's. Fix 
the front, establish a no man's land, and the Chinese would be 
forced to fight the Japanese on Japanese terms. Give them mo- 
bility, the chance to stage events, the ability to appear in one 
place when they should be in another then guerillas can take 
advantage of a front line that is never fixed. And, indeed, in 
Shansi the front line if there can be said to be such a thing 
varies as much as thirty miles in a day. Remember that the Chinese 
can walk and that they can carry. Remember, too, that there are, 
even in these areas, field-telephone connections that enable various 
guerilla units to take fullest advantage of every opportunity. 
Remember too the staggering Chinese losses at the proportion 
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of ten to one when an attempt was made to hold the Shanghai 
line. In guerilla warfare the proportion is practically reversed, and 
the psychology of the troops, instead of being that of grim de- 
termination, resembles more and more the tingling enthusiasm 
of an American football crowd. 

A manoeuvre of such scope and magnificence as that executed 
by General Chen is not, of course, a daily occurrence. The scale 
of a manoeuvre depends upon the circumstances under which it is 
launched. A wildly retreating army, deserting its weapons in 
flight as if in token of good faith and a preconception by the 
Japanese of their own superiority, a notion which the earlier days 
of the war had not yet shattered these made possible the aston- 
ishing coup of General Chen. The coups that occur day-in day-out 
are smaller in scope; but they are no less successful and often no 
less spectacular. 

A doctor, sitting some months ago in a teashop in a small 
North Honan village, was surprised to see a school-teacher friend, 
dressed in the patched blue garments of a poor coolie, struggle 
into the shop under a heavy load of wheat. 

The teacher beamed enthusiasm. 

"Why these clothes?" asked the doctor. "Why this load of 
wheat?" 

"We have done it. We have done it!" said the teacher, his eyes 
disappearing into a grin. "In the city they still take a holiday." 

"They take a holiday, and you wear coolie clothes. What does 
it mean?" 

The teacher laughed outright. "You do not know. Of course 
you do not know. How could you know? But it is true. We have 
struck down the Japanese area commander." 

The doctor shouted for tea, and the teacher eased his load to 
the ground. "Just a little tea," he said, gulping eagerly. "Outside, 
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the air floats with dust. It is all very simple/' he continued. "You 
know the Morality and Virtue Teashop, just south of the city. 
You can see the gate from the front of the shop." 

"The shop is closed now," observed the doctor. 

"The shop is closed, of course, but one shutter was open; not 
much, you understand, not more than the length of one finger. 
And besides there was the stove." 

"What does the stove have to do with it?" 

"I sat on it. After a time some friends of mine set off gun 
powder three //' down the road. It was a great noise. I sat up and 
watched the wall. A Japanese soldier came up a small thing 
with large teeth and a rifle. I sat and watched. He waved down 
the wall to somebody else; he climbed up and looked out of one 
of those double telescopes. He had gold bars, but not many, and 
the telescope was very small. I waited and made not a noise. An- 
other appeared, this one with gold on his hat; but his telescope 
was no longer than a man's forearm. I sat tense and took aim. 
Then came one with much gold on his hat and his sleeves, and 
his telescope was the length of my rifle. I fired. They are still 
having a holiday, so it must be the area commander." 

"Not so fast," said the doctor, "I am full of questions. What 
is this business of a holiday?" 

"Don't you know? Kill a general, a one-day holiday. Kill a 
commander, two days. Only an area commander gets three. Today 
is the third day. But then I guessed it was the area commander I 
shot. Otherwise I might not have escaped." 

"This matter from start to finish I do not understand," insisted 
the doctor, rubbing at his head. "You have not told me how you 
escaped, and now you say that you escaped because you shot the 
area commander. It is a fine thing that you have done, but 
wouldn't it have been safer to shoot a simple officer or a general 
or some other thing?" 
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"You are a body-patcher, my friend, for which we thank you, 
but you are not a soldier. It is, like all war, very simple. There are 
rules for these affairs. If I had shot a colonel or a general, even 
a commander, the superior officer would have ordered a hundred 
men out to capture me. I shot the area commander. There was 
nobody to give an order." 

"But how did you escape?" 

"I didn't escape. I tied my rifle to my load and walked down the 
road." 

... In the earlier months of the war, it is to be remembered, 
Domei, the official Japanese news agency, protested to the world 
that the inhuman Chinese were training certain types of apes to 
wreck railways and throw hand grenades. The Japanese at that 
time were not yet cognizant of the meaning of the term guerilla; 
they have had full opportunity to become familiar with it since. 

For this guerilla activity is as widespread as its methods are 
ingenious, as the story of the Japanese area commander shows. It 
is not easy, however, to understand the deep importance of this 
musical-comedy type of war in the successful resistance to Japan. 
This difficulty we owe somewhat to the map makers, who are 
accustomed to show us Occupied China as if it were one vast 
stretch of territory to the east and north of China set apart from 
Free China by a definite line of demarcation. As our eye follows 
that line, it imagines a huge stretch of China completely under 
the control and occupation of Japan. No picture could be more 
misleading; it suggests that resistance to Japan is a miracle instead 
of what it is to the Chinese, a reality. 

A more appropriate picture of Japanese hegemony would be 
composed of some dozens of dots indicating cities and larger 
towns; for it is these alone which the Japanese occupy, and it is 
in them alone that the Japanese garrison their troops. The area 
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tnonly referred to as occupied contains only a number of 
ted Japanese outposts. Were there a real demarcation be- 
k n freedom and occupation, the Japanese army would be in a 
lifferent position, and successive Japanese premiers would not 
m fretfully of peace. Japanese occupation is not a solid sway 
a block of provinces but a nervous protection of a few dozen 
and tenuous lines of communication, each inch of which is 
nportant to the Japanese as the city gates of Hankow. The 
nese must, for instance, defend not only Hankow, Ichang, 
dang, and Wuhu, but every inch of Yang-tze Kiang that 
rates these cities from Shanghai. They must not only attempt 
eep guerilla forces out of Nanking, but must keep trains and 
Scs moving between Nanking and Shanghai a job far more 
rult than holding the lid on in a garrisoned city. 
Dr occupation of cities is not the same thing as control of 
tnunication lines. What does control mean when along the 
ily guarded Nanking-Shanghai Railroad, instead of the one 
ilment every fortnight of a year ago, guerillas stage success- 
lerailments once every three nights? What does control, even 
, city ruthlessly occupied and formidably garrisoned, mean 
n the Chinese magistrate of that city still carries on his ap- 
ted duties; when taxes are collected and forwarded to the 
:ral Government? Actually more than ninety percent of the 
ities in penetrated provinces are still functioning under the 
rol of a government that the Japanese would like to believe 
lidden itself in the mountains of the West. What does control 
n when in puppet governments a mixture of patriotism, sabo- 
and graft appears which keeps all Japanese-collected reve- 
in China? What does control mean when the mortality rate 
ipanese puppet officials mounts staggeringly, no matter where 
fapanese choose to house their vassals or how they choose to 
ect them; when despite the strictest of precautions a puppet 
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mayor of Shanghai is assassinated in his own bedroom; when 
several hundred guerillas and this is common knowledge con- 
stantly haunt Nanking, seeking to dispose of traitor number one, 
Wang Ching-wei. 

Appearances and maps may be all on the side of the Japa- 
nese. Supplies do go through. Cities do suffer the onus of occupa- 
tion. And yet the supply arteries worry the invader, not the de- 
fender. We may wonder why Japan does not mobilize more troops 
on her supply-line fronts, and we may guess that Japan, with 
her many imperialist irons in the fire, can't spare the men. The 
truth, however, has more than one facet. The efficiency of Chinese 
guerilla action has induced the Japanese command to think of a 
soldier not as an asset that puts down rebellious natives but as a 
liability that consumes provender, requires shelter, and eats up 
munitions. For every soldier that is sent up the Yang-tze Kiang, 
a certain ration of supplies and a certain quantity of ammunition 
must run a gauntlet of Chinese attack as deadly as it is invisible. 
More troops? More effective punishment of a non-cooperating 
public? Japan is finding it difficult to maintain in China the men 
she has already sent there. 

Indeed it is this very difficulty of supplying already stationed 
troops, of moving up new supplies, and of transporting extra 
soldiers that makes the defeat of large Japanese drives so great 
a victory for the Chinese and so unfathomable a defeat for the 
Japanese. In the spring of 1940 at just about the time when the 
Nazis were moving into Norway, the Japanese staged a major 
drive. Preparations had been under way during the entire winter. 
Straining its strength and resources to the utmost, the invading 
army brought up an impressive outlay of mechanized equipment, 
heavy guns, up-to-date tanks, and ammunition. Concentrating its 
full power on its Yang-tze River supply line, it transported flo- 
tillas of fresh troops to Hankow. The manoeuvre ate up many 
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months; it required a quantity of supplies that daily mounted to 
staggering proportions; it consumed a huge and expensive slice 
of the products of Japanese war industry. It was a mighty effort, 
and the Japanese were convinced of success. 

The offensive began auspiciously. Large flights of Japanese 
bombing planes, with almost total control of the air, blasted dail) 
at every point where Chinese troops or supplies could possibly be 
stationed. Then came the tanks, the swollen divisions of soldiers 
and the artillery. The progress of the first few days was im- 
pressive; it is said it even went beyond Japanese hopes. Yet 
strangely optimistic reports filtered into Free China. The enemy 
was advancing steadily, the reports indicated, but all was going 
well. How, many wondered, could all be going well when the 
most impressive column of war ever assembled in the Far East 
was driving successfully toward Chungking, the wartime capital? 

The next few days revealed Chinese tactics. There was nothing 
new about them; they differed from tactics hitherto in use only 
in details of local application. They were, in a sense, part of a 
larger plan of winning the war by not fighting it, of defeating the 
Japanese by retreating before them a type of war which, for 
want of a better adjective, we might call pacifist. The plan may 
sound simple and suicidal; it may appear obtuse and oriental. Yet 
it is an every-day affair of sand and steel. When one has seen the 
cylinder blocks of automobiles pierced through by shrapnel, one 
is ready to trust one's life to sand, less substantial and more shift- 
ing. The sand gives way before the flying fragment. The foremost 
particles push back, transmitting the shock of the blow to the 
particles behind them. The whole mass gives, and the shrapnel 
covers each succeeding inch at a rate progressively slower until 
finally it finds itself stopped and surrounded by sand. There it 
stays. 
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Just so, the Japanese spring offensive. Imperceptibly the advance 
begins to slow. After a day or two of unhindered progress mild 
resistance appears; the Japanese push forward, confident that they 
have caught up with a wildly retreating army. The next day, 
however, the defense is a little stronger. The Japanese hurl them- 
selves at what they believe is a last-ditch stand and fail to note 
their decreasing rate of drive. Another day and another; the de- 
fense, constantly giving way, becomes stronger. A week passes. 
The Japanese armies are both fatigued and elated; the generals 
are already congratulating themselves on an unparalleled victory; 
and the Japanese newspapers are already printing streamers. No 
one notices that daily progress is only a fraction of the first-day 
advance. The army looks forward only to a good night's sleep 
and to a refreshing pause preliminary to an unimpeded victory 
march to Chungking, still some hundreds of miles away. Chinese 
defense, however, becomes more active than before. It begins to 
rain, as the Chinese know it must, sooner or later. Suddenly the 
Chinese move in; they do not advance or attack; they simply 
surround. They are everywhere in front, to the sides, and behind. 
The tanks are ordered out, but the mud hinders manoeuvres. The 
artillery is called to new positions, but rain and fatigue have 
robbed it of its mobility. The Chinese still close in. The Japanese 
attempt retreat, but they have forced their path through sand; 
they have not blasted a hole through steel. There is no way out. 
Some wriggle through and straggle broken and bewildered back 
to the Hankow outposts. Japanese newspapers suddenly become 
quiet. The Domei news agency is strangely full of reports of ac- 
tivity on other fronts. A number of self-congratulating generals 
are not again seen. The Japanese high command undergoes a 
shift of personnel. And a few days later, after a period of attempts 
at reorganization, desperate bombing of Chungking begins. The 
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Japanese must do something; they must, if only for their own 
benefit, save face; but their only success is in destroying houses; 
they are unable to destroy Chungking. 

It is obvious that scant difference in method has been indicated 
between guerilla forces and the Chinese regular army. Such differ- 
ence is in many ways actually scant. It is a little inaccurate to pic- 
ture two types of defending armies in China. Rather there is one 
army, charged with one spirit of resistance, driven on by one idea, 
and committed to one type of warfare. True, the regular army 
is in some ways conspicuously different from the armies of the 
guerillas. Supplies are differently handled; organization is more 
tightly entwined. The difference, however, is one of degree not of 
type. Regular-army activity is in some ways guerilla activity on a 
grander scale. The armies of China are all mobile in varying 
degrees; each is committed to a policy of giving way to superior 
power, of harrying it and hindering it, and then of breaking it up 
and decimating it. There are unity of conviction and unity of tech- 
nique. 

Such unity, of course, underlies the effective cooperation of 
the various branches of Chinese resistance. The activities of the 
regular army, facing the spearheads of Japanese advance, inter- 
lock with the work of the guerillas, who harry it and its supply 
lines from all sides. Organization may be loose, but this very 
looseness is its strength. The problem for China has been one, 
not of achieving better organization, but of finding the right 
balance between organisation and self-determined mobility. 

China fills her own need, and her solution of the problem is a 
tribute not to the German officers, who prior to 1938 attempted 
reorganization of the Chinese army on a more European basis, 
but to coolies. China has found that her own guerilla warfare is 
more important to her resistance than the formal procedures of a 
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drilled and goose-stepped army. Soldiers of an independence 
sufficient to gauge the opportunities of the moment, sufficiently 
broad to adapt themselves to manoeuvres of weeks' duration, 
of a morale prepared to fight when required but to relax into 
normal life when allowed, and particularly of a psychology that 
sees victory through retreat China has these by the hundred 
million; and their resistance is bringing to China not alone success 
in war but also a new awareness of the importance of the mass 
of the people, who collectively have been in the past often dis- 
missed as "just coolies." For it is coolies who, whatever the branch 
of resistance, are fighting the war; and it is the genius of their psy- 
chology and of China's that is winning it 

This type of resistance is the resistance of an independent peo- 
ple and bears close resemblance to American revolutionary at- 
tempts to throw off unwelcome colonial status. The battles of 
the Sino-Japanese war, in fact the war itself, follow the pattern 
of the Battle of Lexington, itself an excellent example of guerilla 
warfare. Columns of organized troops drive for their objective; 
they reach it, or almost reach it; but the farmers behind stone 
fences, never venturing a frontal defense against organized and 
superior strength, turn the advance into a rout. 

This has been the pattern advance and rout of every Japa- 
nese attempt to cross the Yellow River near Sian in China's 
Northwest. There have been countless battles of the Yellow River. 
If the river should be crossed and if nearby Sian should fall, the 
Japanese might drive down through Szechwan onto Chengtu and 
Chungking. That the Japanese might effect a crossing was a con- 
cern only of earlier months. It would be hardly an exaggeration 
to say that today such a worry no longer exists, except so far as 
the bewildered Japanese are father to it. When announcement 
of Japanese Yellow-River manoeuvres is made, there is on the part 
of civilians not fear, rather amusement at the thought of the 
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inevitable repetition of former Japanese fiascos and, on the part 
of guerilla forces in Shensi and Shansi, a certain degree of jubila- 
tion. For the results of the Battle of the Yellow River are the 
same as the results of the Battle of Lexington. The enemy is not 
only defeated; he leaves behind his arms and supplies as well. 
In fact, when guerillas find supplies getting too low, they fre- 
quently stage supply-getting manoeuvres. These are simple. A body 
of troops, thinly drawn, surrounds the city and creates as much 
noise as possible. The Japanese may guess a ruse, but take no 
chances. It may be, as it is often enough to keep the Japanese 
on their toes, an assault on the city; and, at the order of the 
commander, a Japanese battalion marches out through the city 
gates to engage the enemy. The enemy noisily gives way and 
draws the battalion off to one side, but the racket around the city 
continues. Another battalion is dispatched, and another. When 
finally the town garrison is thus sufficiently weakened, the gue- 
rillas attack. The next day Chinese soldiers will be dressed in 
Japanese-made uniforms, stacks will be full of Japanese rifles, 
chests will be packed with Japanese ammunition, and the evening 
meal of rice and vegetables will have Japanese canned peaches 
for dessert. 

All wars have been fought over again, and there are whole 
schools of history based on desire to rewrite what has already 
happened in terms of what should have happened or what might 
have happened //, Japan, some tell us, should have anticipated 
various tactics of Western totalitarianism. China should have 
started guerilla activity immediately and never should have made 
a stand at Shanghai; she should have resolved differently her 
Kuomintang-Communist differences; she should have adopted 
earlier the scorched-earth policy; she should have moved more 
of her Shanghai industry to the interior. 
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And yet the present is the past, and who can tell what change 
might have had what unforeseen result. Japan was pioneer in 
mechanized war; Germany had the fruits of her experience. China 
was pioneer in guerilla resistance. And the temper of the resist- 
ance was forged in the heat of the terror at Shanghai and Nanking. 
"Wars are never as they should be but always as they are; and 
China's strength, like Japan's weakness, is a compound of mistake 
and of genius, of idealism and corruption. 

Out of the inferno of the first period of war, a period during 
which Japan seemingly wrought her will on every section of the 
land she was invading, came a China which, unlike Europe, would 
not allow herself to be devoured piecemeal. China had been a 
land divided in customs, language, and politics. Under the terror 
that Japan let loose, whether in free or in penetrated areas, she 
became a single unity. The armies might fall back; towns might 
be occupied; horror and outrage might break loose over the 
entire countryside; but China had girded herself to resist not only 
at the advance line of battle but along every inch of Japanese- 
seized territory; she had found a technique of battle; she had 
prepared. 

And in Hupeh, in Kwangsi, in Kwangtung, in Shansi, and in 
Hunan her armies saw again and again victories as great as the 
earlier victory at Taierhchwang, victories which the Japanese no 
longer could erase by further and heavier reinforcement. 

These gains may in large part have been the losses of the two 
years which preceded them. 



Chapter VII: GUERILLAS 



JLHE brisk early-morning clatter 

of merchants removing shop shutters and arranging goods rings 
in the narrow streets o a Shansi village. It is market day, and 
Hwa-an (though that is not the town's real name) springs early 
into action. Butchers are stretching out huge sides o pork; 
restaurants already are preparing wheat biscuits; teashops are 
cleaning dishes, wiping tables, fanning fires. Water carriers are 
trotting along streets that not two hours hence will be jammed 
with farmers. Workmen are catching early breakfast at open-air 
eating stalls. A man leans out of an upper story to gargle and 
scrub his teeth. A group of children tumble out of a doorway and 
run laughing down the street. 

A coolie trots in from the east gate of the town, darting quickly 
around the breakfast stalls and even upsetting one of the children. 
Only a faded brown cap and a rifle indicate his guerilla status, 
and no one notices him until he slows up at the first teashop. 

tf Er-ben" he shouts, **Er-ben de juin-ren lai-lo hen do!" 

A crowd begins to form, but the soldier dashes on. Across the 
street he spots a friend and repeats his message: "Japanese, Japa- 
nese soldiers are coming, many of them." 

The crowd swells, breaks, and falls into a run, some of the 
people following the guerilla, some chasing to their homes and 
their neighbors. 

Five minutes later the central market place is jammed, and local 
leaders the village elders, the school teacher, and other more- 
or-less literate worthies are taking seats in the main teashop. 
In ten minutes the town meeting is in full swing. 

84 
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The soldier speaks first. The news is true, he says. A spy ran 
out of the occupied city only the night before. The Japanese are 
this very minute on their way to sack the village. Nobody knows 
yet how many. But there will be very many, for the preparations 
the spy saw were great. 

A swirl of conversation passes through the teashop and the 
market place outside, each person sharing with his neighbor the 
effect of the warning. Hwa-an has none of the modernism of roads 
or industries; it thinks of itself even as without history, although 
famine, revolution, banditry, and invasion have at one time or 
another fallen to its lot. But it knows the Japanese as a source of 
immediate and extreme danger. 

"Where are our soldiers?" some one rises to ask. 

The nearest guerilla forces are a full day distant. 

Again the teashop and the market place buzz. Everyone in the 
village knows what will happen. Once before, as part of a general 
policy of terrorism, Japanese troops marching in full force set fire 
to the fields. Today they are coming to destroy the village. They 
will burn the fields again. And what will happen to the women, 
the children, the grain, and the shops ? Just what has happened 
to women, children, grain, and shops in other villages. 

The school teacher gets to his feet. "If we cannot win by 
strength," he says, mentioning a possibility that no one is foolish 
enough to consider, tc we must try guile." 

"Yes," replies the soldier. 'That settles it. Besides, there is 
a plan." 

Soon women, children, household possessions, shop goods, and 
grain are disappearing into the hills, convoyed by the men of the 
village for whom there are no weapons. A second group of men 
carries off under the soldier's guidance the town's heavier muni- 
tions. The rest of the men, armed with an assortment of rifles, 
pistols, and swords ? start off for the road the Japanese will take. 
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The reason for the Japanese attack every one knows, and no one 
thinks necessary to comment on it. Hwa-an is only twenty //' (not 
quite seven miles) from the railroad tracks vital to Japanese 
supply shipments, and the town has long since taken on itself 
the task of wrecking. Meetings have been called to discuss tactics, 
spies have been appointed, tools have been located, and Japanese 
derailments have been frequent. 

At first the village contented itself with the simple wrecking 
of trains. Here the supports of a bridge were weakened; at the 
beginning of a curve spikes were pulled; on a straightaway whole 
lengths of rail were weakened and removed. And for a time the 
village was completely satisfied. Calculating the movement of 
Japanese guards was no problem; spies brought word of all shift- 
ings of troops; the railway was long, the guard insufficient; and 
there was always some unwatched stretch. 

Soon, however, the simple wrecking of trains was considered 
bu hao fa-dze, a bad plan. The trains were wrecked, but the next 
day the road was always repaired. Thereupon the villagers took 
to grave-digging in the fields and to burying the steel rails when- 
ever occasion presented. A representative of the organized guerilla 
forces arrived, moreover, to offer a bounty. "Five dollars a rail," 
as he explained, "for every one you bring to headquarters." 

Its patriotism implemented by the hope of prosperity, the town 
shifted its rail-removing enthusiasm into high gear. Traffic on the 
railway dwindled, and the town in its jubilation found that it was 
accumulating a store of arms and munitions. For the chance pre- 
sented itself now and then to dash down and carry off loot. Be- 
sides, guns breed guns. 

Today, in retaliation against the village, Japanese troop trains 
proceed warily over the rails. Behind the engine are flat cars, 
crowded with standing soldiers. Before the engine are half a 
dozen empty cars, so placed as to give advance warning of sabo- 
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tage. Today there are no wrecks; the troops, still intact, leave the 
flat cars and begin their march on Hwa-an. 

Opposition is immediate but slight. There is no attempt at 
frontal attack. The village militia is spread out in wheat fields 
and behind hillsides and rocks; it is lying in sparse concentration 
in forests and passes. The men shoot, but the Japanese force is 
large; it surges on. 

Ten // from the town, the villagers show themselves. A sizable 
body of men, yelling, firing, brandishing, drive down at the ad- 
vance guard. The Japanese recoil briefly and prepare to attack. 
The whole column of troops leaves the path to the village and, 
chases after the men, who are retreating hastily toward a near-by 
mountain. 

The face of the mountain is a sheer cliff, which can be climbed 
only by a narrow foot path. Midway up the cliff is a network of 
caves and ledges. The place is well known to Hwa-an people, for 
it was here that the last group of bandits made headquarters for 
depredations on near-by habitations. 

In the clefts of the cliff, the Chinese have already set up their 
machine guns and their single cannon. Beside the cannon stands 
the guerilla soldier, watching the fleeing villagers clamber up the 
steep and twisting trail. He has only a few shells and very little 
understanding of aim; he waits until the Japanese have reached 
the foot of the mountain, at which time the discharge of the 
cannon produces a maximum of result. Three machine guns, effec- 
tively blocking the entrance to the hillside path, simultaneously 
spread havoc among the pursuing troops. The Japanese withdraw 
to a more comfortable distance. 

The idea of razing the village has, of course, been forsaken for 
the more important task of eradicating what must be a large gue- 
rilla force. The rest of the villagers return home, and in front of 
the cliff the siege begins. At first the Japanese think to weaken 
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the men by simple waiting, a procedure made costly by the small 
organized guerilla detachments which arrive the next day. Japa- 
nese casualties are heavy, but the barren face o the mountain 
seems to argue eventual Japanese success. How can the men eat? 

But food is no problem to the besieged villagers. Their friends 
know that every mountain has two sides; and that, although there 
is no path from the top down, there is nothing to keep them from 
lowering supplies by night and even hauling up some of the men. 

When no signs of starvation appear and all attacks against the 
cliff continue to fail, the Japanese tire of waiting and order up 
artillery. The noise is terrific, the smoke thick; pieces of rock 
fly loose from the mountain, but the ledges and caves are many; 
the Japanese fall back once again. 

At long last the Japanese officer hits on the possibility of a back 
way up the mountain. Leaving a part of his force to guard the 
path down, he orders the rest of his troops to find another way 
up. Exposed continually to heavy guerilla fire, the Japanese crash 
about in the underbrush and finally in weakened numbers force 
their way to the summit. A whole detachment of men is lowered 
over the edge; and, after hours of sending down live men and 
pulling up dead ones, the Japanese take the cliff. They find, how- 
ever, the bodies of only a few of the men who first defended it. 

Uncertain at first whether to consider this a victory or a defeat, 
the Japanese file back down the mountain. There are few of them 
left, and on the march back to the railway tracks the survivors 
are picked at and ambushed by all the guerilla forces that can be 
mustered for the occasion. Thus ends the Japanese attempt to burn 
Hwa-an. 

The villagers, meanwhile, have returned to the unchanging life 
of their village and to the unceasing pursuit of their duties as 
wreckers. 

This story is typical of guerilla action. An efficient mechanized 
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Outside the city is safety, if only comparative; and the people, 
twisting along the tortuous curves of rice-field paths are seeking 
the scant protection of trees, of grasses, and of bamboo clumps. 
The summer's day is hot and stagnant, and soon the countryside 
is empty of all sound. 

"Will they come ? Ta-men lai bu lai?" The question is mumbled 
softly from group to group. 

And then as if in answer the final siren comes, a shriek of cold 
abruptness rending the thick damp silence of the summer noon. 
The stragglers rush to shelter, and with the siren's final nerve- 
racking crescendo the Chinese hug tighter to the earth. 

Silence, utter and absolute, chokes the countryside. All sense 
of time seems negated; ears straining for the sound of planes can- 
not hear even the song of birds. 

Then comes the noise, swelling loudly from a whisper to a 
shout; and suddenly the planes, gleaming engines of destruction,, 
break through the blue of the sky like a hot silver ribbon stretched 
against the sun. 

t( Fei-ji lai-lo. The planes are coming/' a little boy whispers. 

The ribbon moves slowly across the sky. Now it is over the 
city, and the air even in the distant countryside seems torn away 
in the shuffling roar of bombs shattering in a single instant a city's 
vitals. Two hundred gigantic spouts of white pulse high into 
the air two hundred explosions taking with them houses and 
shop goods and people in clouds of pulverized white. The city 
has been blasted high into the air, and soon in half a dozen places 
huge balloons of fire-licked black surge upward. Meanwhile the 
planes beat on toward the countryside; the whistle and then the 
crack of bombs sing closer; the planes seem to hang motionless 
in the sky. 

Again there is no sound, except the slowly retreating reverbera- 
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are sent beyond the limit, traffic confusion adds to the difficulties 
that the guerillas have already put in the way. If a major offensive 
is planned, as in Hupeh last spring, the preparations are a tre- 
mendous strain on the whole Japanese military machine, a strain 
that can be borne for only so long, one that inevitably drains the 
strength of other sectors of the front if in a war in which gue- 
rillas choose the terrain there can be such a thing as a front. It 
should be remembered also that as the guerillas control the 
amount of supplies, so they can control the number of men in 
the Japanese garrisons and in the Japanese attacking units. The 
Japanese can send no more men than they can feed and arm. And 
when in the midst of important campaigns supplies begin to 
dwindle under increased guerilla pressure on communication lines, 
the Chinese are as effectively resisting Japan as they would be if 
they were to triple the number of Japanese casualties at the front. 
And when China's armies finally move in on the invading hordes 
of men and machines, the victory is not alone that of the armies 
who have borne the brunt of frontal assault; it is the victory also 
of long months of guerilla action supplemented by extra effort 
at the moment of need. 

Let Japan free her soldiers from Manchurian duty; let her mo- 
bilize more of her farmers and city workers; it makes little differ- 
ence to China, since these soldiers have nowhere to go. A Japanese 
all-out effort in China today might well blast all hope of Japanese 
success. In fact, it has sometimes proved necessary for the gue- 
rillas to allow supplies to go through untouched. The Japanese 
have on these occasions showed signs of readiness to evacuate 
certain occupied towns, having found them little more than abat- 
toirs. Conscious of the importance of continued sapping of Japa- 
nese strength, the Chinese have allowed unhampered passage of 
supplies until the invader has shown signs of willingness to con- 
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tinue participation in his own slaughter. Then stoppage has begun 
again. 

Events in the province of Shansi illustrate the value o this 
supply interference. Shansi is pierced by a railway line from 
Peiping, over which must go the goods to support Japanese occu- 
pation. In the winter of 1939 it was as reliably reported as such 
things can be not only in Sian, but in Chengtu and Chungking 
that Chinese forces in Shansi and Shensi, the neighboring province 
to the west, were fully able to drive the Japanese out of the 
province. The armies of the Northwest, it was reported, were 
enthusiastic; they wanted only the signal to start. A commander 
from that area flew to Chungking to discuss the drive. It was 
decided in Chungking, however, not to dislodge the Japanese, not 
because of doubt of being able to do it, but because Shansi had 
proved unexcelled in devouring all the troops and supplies the 
Japanese could send into it. If a front line were to be maintained 
closer to Peiping and to Japanese bases, a profitable avenue of 
draining Japanese strength would be closed. As it was, the turn- 
over rate of Japanese soldiers and supplies in Shansi was simply 
too prodigious to forgo. Besides, were there a more or less fixed 
front, Chinese casualties would inevitably mount. 

The Japanese have completely evacuated the whole of Kwangsi, 
which adjoins Indo-China, and have vacated certain of the towns 
they occupied near Canton. Word has been broadcast from Tokyo 
that these evacuations are entirely "voluntary," and that they are 
not the result of Chinese pressure. They were undertaken, the 
story goes, so that Japan, having achieved what she desires in 
South China, can turn her attention when profitable occasion 
presents to Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, and Burma. 

This is the story. The truth is not quite so favorable to Japan. 
Almost immediately after Japanese penetration the road to Nan- 
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ning and the Japanese activity around that city offered to guerilla 
forces opportunity of the same order as the railroad across Shansi 
and the drives to the Yellow River. Tokyo saw talk of a drive 
southward as a face-saving possibility, a possibility which sug- 
gested that attention was centered on richer fruit without hinting 
that the fruit already bitten was sour. Japan found Nanning un- 
tenable. Her decision to retreat came first. Her decisioin to attack 
to the south had at that time yet to be made; and that decision 
depended on international complications. When Japan saw France 
prostrate, she gained a foothold in Indo-China. When she saw 
Indo-China and Siam at war, she saw the opportunity to make 
herself the victor and to entrench herself on French territory. And 
when the general attack to the south is undertaken, it will proba- 
bly be welcomed by the Japanese army, if not by the navy, partly 
as a fortunate excuse for not bringing the East-Asian New Order 
to China. 

In short, after more than four years of war and of constant 
fighting, China's military position is probably better than it has 
been at any time since the war began. China has developed a 
military technique and organization against which the tanks and 
planes and mounted artillery of Japan have been unable to pre- 
vail. Her resistance goes far beyond the mere arresting of Japa- 
nese drives. Daily China's regular armies and China's guerillas 
engage the Japanese at hundreds of points in fighting zones thou- 
sands of miles in length. Here a dozen Japanese are trapped and 
slain; here only one. Here an entire garrison is looted of military 
supplies; here the guerillas make off with a single machine gun. 
Here a military train is dynamited and wrecked. Here a few 
villagers fell a tree across a road and seize a truck. Sometimes 
Japanese losses are great; sometimes they are small. But there are 
three hundred sixty-five days in a year, and the war is more than 
four years old. Ever since the fall of Hankow there have been, 
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Chinese guerillas maintain, a thousand Japanese casualties a day 
as a result of their strategy. 

This warfare is not of the European pattern. Control of the air 
means little, except as a possible offensive weapon for China. 
Tanks and big guns lose significance. Blitzkrieg becomes impossi- 
ble. You may bomb guerillas, but you will seldom hit one. You 
may blast from the air at villages, but the villagers will either 
take themselves to the hills or, as in certain parts of the North, 
will house themselves in loess caves. You may train heavy artillery 
on the spot where you think the guerillas might be, but the gue- 
rillas will only exult in the expensive use of costly munitions. 
You may propagandize every village and town to which you can 
secure access, but the conviction of a unified people will not 
budge. You may institute and recognize, partly as further excuse 
for retreat from costly expeditions in the interior, a puppet govern- 
ment; but the people will laugh. 

We can, perhaps, hardly conceive of the war in China if we 
look upon it as a war between two nations, a war exclusively 
planned and executed by the military arms of the nations con- 
cerned. The war, so far as the Japanese are concerned, may be of 
this nature. We know too much of the machinations of the Tokyo 
military clique; we have heard too much propaganda on divine 
missions of deliverance ever to harbor notions that the war is 
popular with the Japanese. So far as China is concerned, however, 
resistance takes on the aspect not of international war nor of im- 
perialist war, no matter the course China may some day take, but 
of a popular revolutionary movement. 

Resistance to Japan, whatever may have been the personal 
sentiment of Generalissimo Chiang, came as the result of pressure 
that, although widespread, found strongest expression in two 
groups, the students and the Communists. The unending series of 
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demands made upon China from 1894 onward were culminating 
slowly in the reduction of China to the status of a colonial de- 
pendency of Japan. China's position brought shame to students 
and furnished propaganda for Communists. From 1932 until the 
beginning of the present war in 1937, the efforts of the govern- 
ment, fearful of premature challenge to Japan, were centered on 
silencing the one group and on suppressing the other. It was not 
until the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek in 1936 that agreement 
was reached. It only then became apparent that China was to a 
degree unified, unified by its determination to resist Japan; and it 
has been only under the drive of that resistance that China has 
held together for four long years of war. 

Resistance, we have pointed out, is popular, and the war is 
revolutionary. Students and Communists have argued it so. It is 
the people, however, who have made it revolutionary. Their will 
expresses itself not only in passive acceptance of the war, not 
only in unspeaking sufferance of crushing trouble, but partic- 
ularly in sections close to Japanese-occupied towns and to supply 
lines in active resistance. 

A puppet official once remarked, "The most patriotic Chinese 
are those who come in touch with the invader." Chinese farmers 
have not smiled with forbearance on the armies that swept over 
their fields, gathering up rice and wheat and vegetables for their 
own use. They have not smiled and the Chinese are ever willing 
to smile on the men who have slaughtered civilians, stolen cattle, 
and raped women. The Chinese have a strong family sense, and 
rape is to them not something just to be tolerated and forgotten. 
Faced with the facts of Japanese invasion, the farmer looks for 
a weapon and asks how he can fight. 

Not all the farmers, of course, become guerilla regulars. They 
perform duties more or less in proportion to how much or how 
little work the Japanese have left for them to do on their own 
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farms. They may work actively in bands, or they may be merely 
part of a community which tears up railway tracks and mines 
roads. They may not even take active part in upsetting Japanese 
plans. Their function, then, is the function of supply bases, an 
important one, for the guerillas have to eat as much as the Japa- 
nese do. In certain areas, particularly in the Northwest, every 
home has become a supply base. A guerilla soldier knows that he 
is at no time farther from food and a place to sleep than he is 
from the nearest Chinese habitation. Even if orders draw him 
inside the walls of occupied towns, he is sure of rest and suste- 
nance from the townspeople. And, whatever his function, each 
farmer is skillful at hiding arms and at feigning stupidity. A whole 
district may take to arms one night and turn, coincident with the 
arrival of investigating soldiers, into stupid animals the next 
morning. 

Cooperation between the people and government representa- 
tives, even enthusiastic cooperation, reaches unusual heights 
throughout penetrated areas in general. Both in the minds of the 
people and in the actions of the officials, common resistance has 
swept aside the gulf that once separated the educated official and 
the semi-literate coolie. The officials are paid scarcely more than 
the people whom it is their task to tax and direct Their yamen, 
their official residence, may as well as not be a tiny mud hut or a 
small room in the rear of a poor store. Officials may even take 
to the rivers for transacting business, looking to all the world, and 
particularly to the Japanese, like simple river people. And in any 
place they issue government regulations, particularly such as con- 
cern resistance and non-communication with the enemy; they 
collect taxes and forward them to Chungking. By eliminating a 
graft that would not long flourish in guerilla territory, they have 
substantially reduced taxes and have ordered the readjustment of 
land rents. In guerilla territory the heyday of landlords and poli- 
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ticians is over. In fact, graft is for the greater part limited to the 
puppet governments; and there it is viewed by many of the 
Chinese as a patriotic activity, one by which China's wealth is kept 
out of Japanese hands, whether the means are those of private 
embezzlement or of Chungking-destined appropriation. If there is 
warfare on the fighting fronts of China, there is manoeuvring 
of great astuteness on the political fronts. 

Guerilla warfare, however well exemplified in stories of politi- 
cal and military exploits, could have no effect were it not coupled 
with equally strong economic warfare. If the Japanese army could 
pay its own way in China, or if it could even purchase supplies 
locally produced, then the Chinese resistance, though it might be 
heroic, could have little effect in forcing Japanese withdrawal. 
Japan is to be bled; Japan must pay, and pay hard for every day 
of her penetration of China. She must supply her troops from her 
own, not from the Chinese larder. She must ship her own goods, 
not buy or steal them locally. 

Consequently the most careful attention has been given to 
every detail of economic warfare. And woe to any person in 
guerilla China who is ignorant of the widely publicized measures 
for ensuring its success. These measures are extremely realistic, 
and at times necessarily not pleasant. Non-cooperation is law, and 
penalties are not only severe but immediate. 

In North Honan one day a squadron of Japanese troops filed 
through the single street of a tiny village. A small boy selling pea- 
nuts either saw them too late or else did not grasp the danger 
of the situation to which he was exposed. The soldiers stopped, 
took peanuts, tossed the boy a few coppers. The dust of their 
tramping boots had barely settled when a rifle appeared from 
some nearby shrubbery. The boy was shot through the head. 

No trading with the enemy. No exceptions. 
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Nothing happens in guerilla territory without complete gue- 
rilla knowledge and sanction. No load of goods passes from 
one district to the next unless the guerillas are certain it will never 
find its way into Japanese hands. To ensure their control over 
the movement of supplies and also to prevent the circulation of 
spies, a system of districts, each one with a definite frontier, has 
been established. Inhabitants of the district, unless actually in the 
guerilla army, may not pass the frontier. Nobody else, unless he 
be a recognized official, an army officer, or a well-documented 
Red Cross worker, may pass. Carriers bring their loads to the 
boundary; carriers from the next district pick them up. Each 
person approaching the boundary is required to speak. Unfortu- 
nate is that person who is not where he belongs. Local dialects 
in China differ just sufficiently to make identification reasonably 
certain. The man whose dialect is out of place is under instant 
suspicion. He is usually a spy. He is usually shot. 

This is not musical comedy but dead earnest. And it is dead 
earnest despite the most extenuating circumstances. The Japanese 
may confiscate a farmer's crop and force puppet-bank money on 
him. No one shoots him for yielding to force, but let him not be 
caught making use of puppet money. Let him not be seen giving 
Japanese good Chinese dollars. The Japanese have tried to flood 
penetrated China with almost half a billion worthless yen. The 
guerillas are not going to let these schemes work; that the gue- 
rillas are succeeding is proof not only of the efficacy of their 
punishments but of the support of the farmers who have to bear 
the loss, and who are in turn suspect to the Japanese if they are 
found with Chinese dollars in their possession. 

It is not futile suffering. The Japanese army has to maintain 
itself, men, horses, and guns; the amount which it draws from 
the surrounding country is negligible. Japanese horses, inciden- 
tally, thrive on Japanese hay; they die on Chinese grain; and 
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guerillas never capture them. Let the Japanese feed their horses, 
say the guerillas, feed themselves, and every so often feed us. 
And indeed if it comes to a question of which has taken more 
wealth from the other, the guerilla forces are probably ahead. 
The effect on the Japanese budget is tremendous. It was esti- 
mated in the earlier days of the war, before the later depreciations 
of both the yen and the Chinese dollar, that it was costing Japan 
twenty-five million yen a day to keep her army in China. This 
figure did not include campaigns, bombings, or expense other 
than those of day-to-day maintenance and activity. 

It is not enough in these areas, however, to wear down the 
Japanese. It is necessary to support oneself and one's own army, 
and it is in continued production of crops that the Chinese farmer 
has achieved his most amazing success. In the midst of disaster 
the fields are planted, tended, and harvested. If the Japanese 
scour the countryside by day, the farmers work by night, even 
if they can plant only corn and beans. The grain and the vege- 
tables must be grown, must be carried to market; the market 
places themselves must be kept open. Goods must move, people 
must live. And the Chinese, who expect to keep and enjoy life, 
see to it that the bases of continued existence are kept safe. 

The Japanese in the face of these tactics, however, have not 
calmly accepted the inevitable. Nor have they yet followed the 
sensible course of complete withdrawal. If the guerillas cannot 
be slaughtered in battle, reason the invading military, they can 
perhaps be slaughtered at home. Raids on unarmed towns are 
a rule. Burnings of villages located near the scene of supply- 
train derailments are so frequent as not to figure as news. Hwa-an 
escaped its destruction; countless sister villages have not been so 
fortunate. What matter if few or any of the men murdered in 
civilian massacres are guerillas? One dead man is as good an 
example as another. 
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A foreign physician vouches for the story of Mr. Wang, a 
hospital attendant in Honan, one of a group that volunteered to 
keep the hospital open after Japanese occupation of the village. 
The Japanese arrived; they occupied; thereupon they bribed the 
local opium sot to point out the men in the village who had any 
connection with the guerillas. The men of the village were drawn 
up in a long line, and the sot staggered down the street taking 
evident care not to overlook his enemies. He paused in front of 
Mr. Wang. The hospital had offered the man a cure; they had 
refused him opium. His hand came up, and soldiers grasped Mr. 
Wang and hurled him into a long line of fellow townsmen. 

"March," said a Japanese officer. 

Under continued prodding and beating the chosen men filed 
out toward the outskirts of the city. As they passed through the 
city gate, a rifle cracked inside the city. Mr. Wang forced his head 
to turn. Back in the market place the sot staggered and fell; a 
guerilla had already deprived him of enjoyment of his victory. 

The march halted before a long shallow ditch that local farmers 
under Japanese compulsion had just finished digging. The men 
were lined up in front of the ditch. Twenty feet or so in front 
of them a machine gun was set in place. 

Nobody spoke. Nobody attempted to run. 

The machine gun began to fire. Mr. Wang in the middle of 
the line watched to the left. The first man, hit, jumped backward 
in a grotesque sprawl into the ditch. The second fell, the third, 
the fourth. Mr. Wang waited. Just at the instant when he felt 
that the man beside him was going to be hit, he tensed his 
muscles, jumped, sprawled on his shoulder, and collapsed on 
his side. 

The machine-gun fire stopped abruptly. The fanners returned 
to bury the murdered men. Mr. Wang did not budge. He hoped 
only that his arms were so placed that the loose earth would 
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not smother him. He felt the earth packing tighter and tighter. 

"I must not move until dark," he said to himself. "I must com- 
pute the time. I must begin to count." 

Mr. Wang began his count, a long one. When the size of the 
number suggested the safety of night, he raised a shoulder, 
stretched a leg. A few minutes later he was on his way to the 
safety of guerilla territory. 

Mr. Wang, a man of presence, escaped. No one else did. A 
small Chinese village had been pointlessly depopulated of half 
a hundred of its strongest men. 

What was the effect on the people who were left? Did they 
see the futility of resistance to Japan? No. They became guerillas. 



Chapter VIII: CHUNGKING DUGOUTS 



1O THINK of Chungking is 

to think o bombing, particularly while driving by airplane to- 
ward China's wartime capital. We have taken off from a cloud- 
bound field at Chengtu; it is full noon, good time for bombing; 
and we are plunging through the thick mistiness of Szechwan 
cloud, hoping that the skies will not clear. In Free China one is 
concerned not so much with what will happen during a flight 
as with what will be going on at the end of it. 

The co-pilot, who has come back to pass around a tin of 
cookies, seems bothered with no such notions. A tall young 
Chinese, high cheekboned, cap perched jauntily on the back of his 
head, he steadies himself against an arm rest and chats now of 
his family in Hongkong, now of school days in New York, now 
of the plane itself, a single-engined Vultee of recent manufacture. 
There are chairs for seven passengers, all filled. 

The balance of the plane bothered the pilots at first, he ex- 
plains, patting the ceiling affectionately. Douglas planes are 
standard on this particular air line. But the Chinese, with a few 
pointers from an American adviser, caught the trick soon enough. 
The young man points to the captain's landing at the field we 
have just left as proof. 

Everyone murmurs praise, and a grey-haired man in a long blue 
robe turns and asks the captain's name. 

A foreign passenger, a business man, wonders how the Chinese 
air lines maintain their safety record. He has never heard of a 
crash except, of course, when the Japanese shoot down a plane. 
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A short man in a trim Western suit leans forward. He is, he 
says, in YMCA work, and he has even flown in America. "Why 
is it?" he asks. "It is because in China we never hurry. The plane 
hurries, yes. But if the weather is not good, nobody minds waiting. 
In America, everyone has to arrive on time. Here in China, we 
would just as soon stop half-way and spend the night. Why, then 
we would have two trips instead of one." 

Everyone laughs, and the pilot breaks into smiles. 

"Give the lads some credit too," insists the business man. "A 
man who learns to fly in weather like this" he indicates the 
cloud bank packed dense against the plane "can fly in anything." 

The pilot laughs deprecatingly, excuses himself, abruptly, and 
goes forward. In the ensuing silence every one studies the sound 
of the motors. 

"I think we are going faster," suggests the man from the 
YMCA. 

The business man thinks the engines are making more of a 
racket. 

The old gentleman in the long gown he is sitting in the 
front of the plane turns around in his seat. "There must be a 
]ing-bao in Chungking. I have been on the plane when it happened 
before." 

There is complete silence; everyone thinks his own thoughts. 
]ing-bao means air alarm. 

"What will we do?" someone inquires, switching the conver- 
sation from English to Chinese. 

"We go on if there is time, perhaps," says the old gentleman, 
studying his watch as if he expected it to answer. "Or we go 
back if there is not time. How do we know which?" 

Everyone looks at the enveloping clouds as if wishing to brush 
them aside to find out where he is. 

"Is there a dugout at the field?" some one asks a little timidly. 
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"In Chunking there is a dugout everywhere." 

"I don't think we have turned/' says the Y man in English, 
feeling that the optimism o his remark justifies a return to the 
language the foreigners on the plane understand. 

"Probably there is no ^ing-bao at all," the business man empha- 
sizes. "You can hear all sorts o sounds in a plane/' 

"Perhaps," says the old gentleman; and he stretches out his 
legs, folds his arms, and gives every appearance of going to 
sleep. 

Early in the war, just after the fall of Hankow, the Japanese 
began to bomb Chungking. Long before Hitler's discovery that 
he would have to conquer London before conquering the British 
Empire, the Japanese generals concluded that for China to fall 
Chungking, the capital, would have to fall first. Front-line resist- 
ance may be dramatic, but without behind-the-lines staying power, 
resistance however ingenious must collapse. The Japanese hoped 
that they had discovered the flaw in China's armor; they hoped 
that bombers could penetrate it, for the stretches of mountain 
and the swirling rapids of rivers were as effective a barrier to 
their mechanized forces as open ocean. 

Chungking was no London. It had only a few combat planes, 
and those outdated. Anti-aircraft defenses, never numerous, were 
effective only at low ranges. At the beginning of Japanese raids, 
dugout protection did not exist. And the city itself, located in 
a province free from high winds and storms, was made up of 
flimsy wood-and-plaster houses with only here and there one of 
brick. Recent modernization had caused the widening of many of 
the streets, but the city was still interlaced with a network of narrow 
alleys excellent drafts for feeding flames, useless barriers against 
spreading fire. In addition, the city was hemmed by a wall old 
but high. It was easy to picture the panic of people shut up inside 
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a bombed and blazing city. Bomb Chungking, the Japanese con- 
cluded, and we blast China out of existence. The Japanese went 
to work. They are still at it. And Chungking has in China pretty 
much the same reputation that it has abroad the reputation of a 
city that is always being bombed. 

After a few minutes the clouds separate a little and we look 
down upon patterned fields and parallel ridges of mountain. High 
in the air, we see only the immensity of the country and its pattern 
of color, only the red and brown of the higher mountains, the 
varied green of the moulded hills, the deep green of the serpen- 
tine contours that hedge in the terraced crops, and, here and there, 
the black of clustered village roofs or the intense green of trees 
that hem small groups of houses. 

Then the plane begins to plunge downward, and we catch sight of 
a triangular splotch spread out between hills. It is Chungking. We 
are driving down on China's wartime capital. As the plane 
descends we actually see little: here a bit of country, there a sec- 
tion of suburb, for half a second a glimpse of city, for a minute 
the Yang-tee River pouring between hillsides. 

There is no ceremony in the landing, no circling or waiting. 
The plane zooms down onto a cigar-shaped island in the middle 
of the river, coasts roughly to the end of the runway, turns 
abruptly, and speeds to the landing place. The door is flung open; 
carriers throw themselves at the mail and baggage compartments. 

"Kwai dang, kwai dang, quickly, quickly/* some one urges. 
"Jing-baoJ" 

Passengers, officials, and carriers dart for the ferry; the plane, 
free of its load, roars off the field to seek safety in the air. In 
front of us, across a brief stretch of river is an almost perpen- 
dicular wall of stone, cut into by carved stone steps and by the 
foundations of precariously perched buildings. The river crossed, 
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we mount the stairs and enter a fissure in the wall of stone, the 
final and emergency siren screaming its warning as we pass the 
entrance. 

This is a Chungking dugout. The dugouts of Chungking are as 
safe as the streets are dangerous. We have been ushered into the 
huge tunnel of a U-shaped cave. Above are forty feet of solid 
rock. Inside are rafters, heavy roofing, and long lines of benches 
on either side. We have to grope for a seat, for the electricity has 
been turned off with the last screech of the siren, and our eyes 
are not yet accustomed to the dimness of emergency lighting. We 
of the plane are only a few of a thousand persons in the dugout; 
and our baggage is only a part of a thousand bundles of bedding 
and clothes and valuables which their owners have brought to 
this place of safety. 

There is no evidence of nerves here. These people are ac- 
customed to bombings; they have been subjected constantly to 
them for a longer period than the people of any other city in 
the world. No city has suffered a comparable degree of destruc- 
tion. But with their cave dugouts as answer to the enemy bombs, 
the people of Chungking relax, and the three- or four-hour wait 
becomes time which, since there is no use bewailing it, might as 
well be enjoyed. Those who are sleepy enjoy sleep. The old 
gentleman from the plane, wedged between two bundles of bed- 
ding across the aisle, has already begun to nod. Mothers compare 
the merits of children and share their charges with friends and 
strangers seated near-by; older children play in the aisles between 
the rows of benches. But mostly the people talk: talk business, 
talk shop, talk air raids, talk gossip, talk rumor; in all events 
talk an activity which is to the average Chinese the best form 
of good time as well as one in which he has unlimited experience 
and proficiency. 

The man from the YMCA, having spotted some one he knows, 
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brings his friend to our corner of the bench for conversation. The 
friend, strong- jawed and smiling-eyed, is dressed in a blue gown; 
only the protruding edge of a fountain pen bears witness to his 
academic status, for he is a professor of economics, and the two 
were classmates at the Harvard Graduate School. The professor 
is making practical applications of the law of diminishing returns. 

"How can they win ?" he asks. "I know four fifths of the city 
is already gone, but that is just the point. Every time the Japanese 
come now they drop four fifths, often more, of their bombs on 
sections of the city they have already destroyed. The point of 
diminishing returns set in long ago. We can work it out mathe- 
matically: just what their bombs cost them, just what their bomb- 
ings cost us." 

He fumbles inside his gown for pencil and paper but suddenly 
checks his hand. A deep and heavy rumble echoes inside the cave. 
Conversations suddenly cease. Neighbors nudge persons who are 
asleep. There are murmurs of lat-lo, lai-lo, they are coming. The 
noise reaches an unbelievable pitch; everyone opens his mouth 
a measure believed to equalize when necessary pressure inside 
and outside the body. And suddenly the noise of fifty planes 
almost directly overhead is blotted out by the sharp bark of 
anti-aircraft, the racket of bombs falling in a continued intensity 
of sound with only near-by hits standing out against the general 
roar of destruction. Sharp gusts of air rush through the cave. 

And then the talk begins again; those before asleep stretch 
themselves and prepare to nap until the release or until the ar- 
rival of the second batch of bombers. Some of the mothers with 
small children walk to the entrance for a breath of fresh air. A 
group of men on the left speculate on which parts of the city 
have been struck. A merchant to the right holds forth on the diffi- 
culties of pricing coal when delivery is delayed two weeks. An- 
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other group centers around a man just arrived from Tzeliutsing, 
the salt center, and compares prices and price increases in the two 
cities. 

In the meantime the professor of economics has found his paper 
and pencil. He scribbles figures, makes rapid computations. "Even 
last summer," he says, handing over the paper, "we were still 
ahead. It has cost us less to rebuild Chungking in the suburbs than 
it cost the Japanese to destroy so much of the city. You can't 
even compare Japan's costs with ours, and we have practically a 
whole new city in the bargain. And today," he insists with a note 
almost of joy in his voice, "today Japan is wasting money right 
and left. Let them bomb Chungking. We are safe. And they soon 
will be poor." 

It is true. The Chinese face recurring raids with a kind of 
grim glee at the spectacle of the Japanese bombing, rebombing, 
thrice bombing territory they have already leveled. Officials have 
even expressed satisfaction that so much bombing has been con- 
centrated on Chungking with its safe havens of refuge to the 
freedom of other cities whose subsoil is less rocky and whose 
buildings are still more nearly intact. 

An hour passes with no sign of a second group of bombers. 
The crowd around the entrance overflows into the bright sunshine 
outside. The city is quiet. There is no sound other than the distant 
wail of fire sirens. The all-clear, however, has been somewhat 
delayed; and among the groups outside the entrance there is 
speculation as to whether the power plant, never before put out 
of order, may have been hit. Then the all-dear puts an end to 
this uncertainty; people pour out of the dugouts, and the city 
breaks into life. Ten minutes later, when we pass in rickshas 
through the city streets, we find them alive with people and the 
shops full of business. 
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Life may go on with perfect normality in Chungking, bombings 
or no, but there is nothing normal about the city. It is literally 
laid flat Chungking is a city in peacetime of somewhat less than 
a million people. Before government attempts to house in the coun- 
try citizens not needed in the city, its population rose to well over 
a million. Even now there must be almost as many people as there 
were before the influx of refugees. The estimate that of this city, 
the original city within the walls, four fifths has been totally 
destroyed seems, at first sight, conservative. Acre after acre falls 
into view, a litter of tile and brick with only a few stumps of 
wall left to indicate habitation. Was this once a home, a shop, a 
hospital, a public building? There is no way to tell. 

There is no section of the city that has not been severely 
shaken. A few islands some of which have as yet escaped direct 
hits, some of which owe their life to reinf orced-concrete construc- 
tion stand out in the midst of the morass of destruction. Fire has 
wrought this havoc, but not fire alone. The gaping wounds of 
explosive bombs, the indescribable havoc of sections which have 
been bombed and burned and then bombed and bombed again, 
the shoddiness of even the most modern surviving buildings with 
their facades shot through with shrapnel, their whole structure 
shaken and reshaken by explosions this is the setting of the 
normal life which the Chinese somehow manage to live in their 
wartime capital. Out of the fragments of the destroyed building 
rises a small hut to house the family and to sell merchandise. 
Somehow the shops appear again, even if they be only planks of 
wood stretched under an umbrella, even if the shopkeeper has 
to live in the country and come to his market place for the day. 

The professor of economics points to what seems an unending 
ocean of ruins. "My house," he says briefly, "used to be some- 
where out there. We have never been able to locate it exactly; 
no one can tell where the streets are/' Now he lives in the suburbs, 
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which house not only people but schools, hospitals, banks, public 
buildings, secondary shopping centers, and even the government 
itself. In these outskirts whether a few or many miles from the 
city wall one building, roughly speaking, goes up for every one 
that has been destroyed within the city. So scattered are these 
suburbs, so hidden are they among the ranges of hills outside 
Chungking that their destruction is impossible. There may be 
occasional wounds, of course. But even outside the city, caves 
have been constructed; so why should there be cause for concern? 

It is an amazing adaptability that is Chungking's. The most 
modern city in West China, it has for some years had broad 
avenues, four and five-storey buildings, steam ferry service on the 
Yang-tee, a reservoir, and a running water system. But in the past 
few years Chungking has been modernized at a rate incompre- 
hensible to us, who, though we may expect our cities to change, 
cannot conceive of complete alterations of city outlay, installation 
of bus and taxi service, and erection overnight of huge banking 
and commercial structures. Chungking has seen all of this come. 
It has adapted itself to it. It has seen a great part of it go, taking 
with it the lives of countless citizens. And yet the answer to the 
intense and destructive bombings of the first days of May 1939 
more than five thousand persons were killed in three days' raids 
and a huge section of the city was burned flat was not panic, 
but the construction in record time of the safest dugouts in the 
world. 

Large-scale bombing in China, it should be noted, is of an 
order altogether different from the bombing of Britain. Japanese 
planes do not come across the city singly or in small groups. They 
come in formation and, at the leader's signal, usually drop their 
bombs at the some moment, a moment of perhaps not more than 
thirty seconds' length. Bombs naturally tend to fall in one par- 
ticular area; the concentrated destruction is tremendous, and bits 
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o houses hurled in all directions are almost as dangerous as 
pieces of shrapnel. One can never guess which section will draw 
Japanese attention; consequently there are no places of even 
reasonable safety, except the dugouts, completely safe. The people 
are expected to go to the caves; no one is allowed on the streets 
after the emergency siren except soldiers, policemen, and firemen, 
to whom, incidentally, present-day casualties are for the most part 
confined. At night Qiungking blacks out only at the emergency 
siren, and then it blacks out completely. The entire electric sys- 
tem is turned off, fires in stoves are put out, and an oil light 
burning inside a house brings a bullet through the window. 

In the spring of 1939 Chungking had had as little experience 
in building dugouts as in suffering bombings. There was no 
modern machinery and few modern explosives. Poorly tempered 
stone chisels and ordinary black powder of the sort that goes into 
firecrackers with these as tools the Chinese went to work. The 
government, business concerns, hospitals and institutions, even 
private individuals forgot red tape. Every one in Chungking be- 
came overnight an expert in tunnels and explosions; every one, it 
appears, had some stake in building a cave. Dugouts, really 
bombproof dugouts, went into the city's rock foundation from 
all angles. Some started at the base of cliffs; others branched 
off from shafts and stairways sunk thirty to forty feet below the 
ground. All of them made provision for curves and twists and for 
at least two exits. For months it was almost as noisy in Chung- 
king at peaceful moments of the day and night as it was at times 
of enemy attack. And the noise continued unabated until there 
was space in absolute safety for every person in Chungking and 
and for his possessions as well. 

Dugouts saw Chungking through the fall of 1939; and when 
the spring of 1940 arrived, it was dugouts which gave the city 
its imperturbability. The Japanese, routed at the front, hoped 
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once again to put an end to the war by putting an end to Chung- 
king. From May until the end o October the city was bombed 
day after day with seldom a break. The planes came often in 
swarms of a hundred or more, releasing as many as a thousand 
bombs in the space of a few seconds. For days they came in 
waves of three flights roughly twenty minutes apart, with a 
minimum of fifty planes in a flight. The rumble of explosions 
could be heard at spots more than a hundred miles away. Chung- 
king adjusted its business hours and went on with its work. Little 
news of Chungking was at this time going to the outside world, 
for the Nazis were pouring through Holland and Belgium into 
France. But news of the world was coming to Chungking, and 
in the midst of the summer bombings anti-blitzkrieg protection 
in the form of pill-boxes and portable barbed-wire entanglements 
sprang up overnight throughout the city and countryside. The 
Chinese were taking no chances on the possibility of Japan's 
aping the tactics of her Axis bedfellow. 

In late August of the same summer Chungking experienced, as 
a climax to four months* uninterrupted bombing, its most de- 
structive raids. The jing-bao worked day and night; raids seemed 
to have no end. The Japanese were certain that Chungking morale 
had been blasted as severely as its buildings. And yet when the 
raids eased enough to permit observation, the important fact 
was not that only one fifth of the original city was left but that 
the whole city had without any thought of heroism continued its 
daily enterprises. Not only government employees had kept on 
operating: electric plant workers, laborers at the cement factory, 
the Yang-tee ferry-boat operators, along with whole cohorts of 
artisans, carriers, merchants, ricksha pullers, and professional peo- 
ple all had taken time out for the bombings, had slept in the 
caves when necessary, but had gone back to their work because it 
was natural to work, and work was what they had wanted to 
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do. The casualties were amazingly slight, again being confined 
for the most part to the soldiers, policemen, and firemen who had 
to stay on the surface. Dugouts were the answer to Japanese attack, 
and the intensive bombing of Chungking should certainly rank as 
one of the least successful military ventures in history. 

During the full-moon period of August 1941, the Japanese 
struck with a savagery equal to that of the 1940 attacks and with 
a persistence even greater. The end of one air raid became the 
beginning of the next; many Chinese during a ten-day period had 
little more than several hours daily outside dugouts. Hunger 
and fatigue were widespread; business practically ceased; trans- 
portation of food became all but impossible; Chungking itself 
was almost isolated from outside communication. There was not 
even time between raids to permit the partial evacuation of the 
city. Yet in the suburbs government offices did not cease work, 
and as soon as the moon had waned sufficiently to make night 
bombing impossible Chungking again found its normality. 
Shops reopened; business in the markets was brisk. Chungking's 
essential life had not been touched. 

Today, although there is safe dugout space for the whole popu- 
lation, the chiseling and blasting of caves continue. The Chinese 
are determined not only to make space for themselves under- 
ground, but also to house their trucks, munitions, supplies, and 
important commercial materials in caves that Japanese bombs can 
never penetrate. 

Chungking, it is to be remembered, is the capital of no border 
region, but of a vast area of amazing fertility and dense popula- 
tion. Szechwan alone, stretching from a hundred miles east of 
Chungking three hundred miles to the west, west even of Chengtu, 
is one of the richest and most continuously productive areas in 
the world From the rapids of the Yang-tee River to the hills of 
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Tibet the Szechwan countryside brings forth in regular rotation 
its crops, two to four of them each year. Even Tibet is no economic 
liability. It is in this section no longer called Tibet, instead 
Sikang; but Tibet it is both geographically and ethnologically. 
Some fifty miles from Chengtu live a fur-gowned, tea-butter-and- 
barley-eating people as close to their far-away cousins in Lhasa 
as they are distant from the near-by Chinese. Fifty miles from 
low-lying Chengtu the whole countryside stretches up to unbeliev- 
able heights: plains and valleys at twelve thousand feet, the 
mountains many thousands of feet higher. If we should catch a 
glimpse of this roof of the world, it would appear as a vast 
panorama of high-flung ice and snow, as a succession of gigantic 
rugged teeth, stretched across the whole western horizon. To 
the southwest is Minya Gonka, a tremendous cone of ice almost 
twenty-four thousand feet higher than Chengtu. To the west is 
an unnamed mountain of almost equal size. These two peaks rise 
above the surrounding wall of white; yet they can hardly be said 
to dominate it, for the whole range rears up before us cold and 
forbidding, and lesser details of peaks and passes are lost in the 
immensity of a barrier that dwarfs everything before it. 

That this barrier can be penetrated, that Tibetan can pass into 
China and Chinese into Tibet appears impossible. Yet daily the 
yak caravans pick their way from Tatsienlu over glacier passes 
into the high grasslands tea for Tibet, an essential ingredient in 
the national food, which is a mixture of buttered tea, heated over 
a fire of yak dung, and parched barley flour, stirred in with the 
finger. In exchange come furs and yak hides and wool. Remote 
from all signs or knowledge of war, China's essential internal 
commerce continues, not alone at Tatsienlu but also at a dozen 
points where passes lead through the country of the border tribes 
and into the high grasslands of nomadic Tibet beyond. 

Probably the thought of this immensity of mountain has in- 
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spired the Japanese report that Chiang Kai-shek and his govern- 
ment have taken to the far distant border district of West China. 
(Just what prompted an American news maga2ine also to locate 
the Generalissimo in China's "mountain fastnesses/' a term which 
has unpleasant connotations of banditry, must probably remain a 
secret either journalistic or diplomatic.) Actually the snow moun- 
tains mark the end, not of Chinese control, but of geography and 
^istoms essentially Chinese. And between these mountains and the 
nearest spearhead of Japanese invasion to the east, at the moment 
precariously lodged in Ichang, just west of Hankow on the Yang- 
tze Kiang, stretch a thousand miles of ancient but never-exhausted 
land, fertile and green. A thousand miles to the south stretches 
the same territory, down to the borders of Yunnan, down to the 
mountains south of the clouds, with their rich ore deposits. Five 
hundred miles to the north, farther north even than the province 
of Shansi, is a China that is both fertile and free. This expanse 
of territory is no border hill-district. Nor is the whole of rich and 
green South China, which is, with the exception of certain port 
dties, still Free China. 



Chapter IX: CHINA'S LIFE LINES 



A STRAW-SANDALED Chi- 
nese soldier dressed in a tattered and shapeless uniform edges 
warily to a rock in front of a Japanese outpost in Hupeh, a dozen 
miles north of Hankow. Wrapped around his waist are dilapi- 
dated cartridge belts; strapped to his shoulder is a rifle. On his 
back he carries a small pack and in his hand a bag. The pack 
contains little more than a blanket, a bowl, and a pair of chop- 
sticks; the bag contains hand grenades. He crouches for a long 
time behind the rock, studying the movements of the outpost 
guards and gauging the distance that separates him from them. 
He reaches into the sack. In an instant he springs to his feet and 
throws. . . . 

Whence come the supplies that outfit this soldier not only the 
grenades and the cartridges and the rifle, but the cloth that covers 
his body, the blanket that serves him as bed, and the food that 
fills his rice bowl? Without these necessities resistance, however 
spirited, would collapse; for success at the front depends upon 
productive effort at the rear. 

To study this effort there is no need to launch investigations 
and track down statistics, which even if they were to be found 
would not be particularly revealing. Walk into the countryside 
along the first path you come to; stop arbitrarily at any farmhouse 
that suits your fancy; you meet at once China's economic unit. 
For each farm is roughly typical of the others, and the modest 
importance of the separate farms adds to their vital importance col- 
lectively. China has been a country, particularly since the first 
days of the war, almost without manufactures as we know them. 

115 
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Four out of five individuals actually live in the country, and the 
largest proportion o city wealth comes from the soil. China's 
farms and her farm economy are as important to her as machines 
and an industrial economy are to her opponent. 

In the center of the rich Chengtu plain not thirty // from the 
city itself, lives the Li family, which differs from the average 
farm family only in being slightly better off. Following the path, 
a narrow two-foot affair that skirts the edge of rice-field plots, 
and walking past irrigation canals gracefully edged with drooping 
trees, one comes to what appears at first to be a tremendous 
bamboo clump. In front of it are green mounds of piled-up graves. 
The path winds through the mounds and disappears into the trees 
beyond as if suddenly penetrating a forest. There are no forests, 
however, where land is so fertile; and, approaching, one sees 
through the interlaced bamboo the tile roof of the main farm build- 
ing and the thatch of the lesser buildings to each side. 

The farmhouse itself is actually of one piece; it is built U- 
shaped around a large courtyard from which comes now, as it 
comes constantly, the sound of children playing and dogs barking. 
The bamboo clump, on closer inspection, is nothing but a wall 
and a source of shade. To the Lis, however, its importance is far 
greater. Bamboo, next to food, is China's most important and 
most abundant commodity, and Chinese farmers are usually hor- 
ror struck upon learning that most foreign countries are not 
blessed with it. Bamboo serves as the lathing upon which the 
mud and plaster of houses both farm and city are laid. It serves 
often as a carrying pole, and it is in daily use as everything from a 
clothes line to a handle for farm tools and a stem for pipes. It 
is made into chairs; it is plaited into rope; it is often used as the 
foundation for straw mattresses; it makes an excellent raft for 
swift-water rivers and a convenient pitcher for vinegar and soy- 
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bean sauce. Its shoots are considered a delicacy at the table, and 
the farmer would probably be at a loss as to how to draw water 
from his well without his bamboo pole. 

Almost everything else in the house except the roof-supporting 
beams and household objects, made from wood floated down- 
stream from mountain forests is of origins equally simple and 
equally local. The straw from last year's rice harvest is the thatch 
for the two side roofings; it is also the raw material for the 
family's shoes. Clay, dug from a near-by pit and baked in the 
local kiln, provides the tiles for the central building. The Lis 
themselves are quite as much a part of the local soil, for they 
have lived on this property for generations. 

Li Da-yeh grandfather and head of the family, at the moment 
planting beans with the help of one of the older children 
straightens up and greets the visitors to the house. His daughter- 
in-law comes running with chairs. 

"The weather is hot/' she says. "The water has not boiled, but 
the rice water is good." She dispatches a child to fetch it. 

We bow our heads, murmur insistently against overmuch cere- 
mony, and sit down, Li Da-yeh asks politely our health and that 
of our families. We bob in our chairs in appreciation of his 
interest and in turn throw the question back to him, addressing 
him not as Da-yeh, a title honorable enough, but as Lao Hsien- 
sheng (the old born-earlier), one more consonant with his age 
and venerability. 

Li Da-yeh bounces up from his seat in protest against this cour- 
tesy. "Do not stand on ceremony," he insists. The health of the 
whole family is excellent, he tells us, and his daughter-in-law is 
again pregnant. 

We offer congratulations. 

"It is a small matter/* says Li Da-yeh, much pleased. 

At this moment the rice water arrives. We take it, get a third 
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of the way to our feet, smile at the boy who brought it, and direct 
thanks to all the adult members of the family. 

The formalities over, though they are never taxing and serve 
admirably as a means of getting conversation started, we can talk 
of whatever we please. 

We are told that the family is larger. Cousins from the city 
have come to stay with the Lis: too many jmg-bao in the city and 
too little sleep. The cousin, at the moment sipping with noisy 
appreciation at his rice water, is a tall young man in a long blue 
gown. He smiles widely. He is a business man, he says, and owns 
a shop near the north gate. His wife peeks bashfully out from 
behind her sister-in-law and giggles. Both cousin and wife have 
something of a look of success about them and their clothes; they 
wear gowns and slippers. Li Da-yeh wears only blue linen trousers 
and straw sandals. He has thrown aside his straw hat and has 
draped a towel over his bronzed shoulders. But even in this outfit 
his dignity is superb. There is no question as to who is the head 
of the household. 

Today old Mr. Li is particularly anxious to tell us about the 
new water buffalo. The old buffalo, it appears, was spending the 
day in the care of the Hwang family, who have half-ownership. 
The Hwangs live in unfortunately close proximity to the airfield; 
and third-son Hwang, a small youngster, was feeding the animal 
when a Japanese bomb exploded half a //" away. Both the young- 
ster and the animal were knocked over. The boy wasn't hurt, but 
the buffalo had a hole "the size of a hand," Li Da-yeh laments 
in its side. 

He confesses that, not understanding "explosion eggs" and 
airplanes, he does not see how the buffalo was killed. But any- 
way it was dead. It is a pity. Water buffalos have in China the 
importance horses once had in America. Each separate animal is 
as important to the farmer as the plow which it drags. 
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"Whose responsibility was it?" he continues. "We couldn't buy 
a new buffalo because we didn't know who ought to pay what. 
None of us understood enough about it even to have an argu- 
ment/' 

The problem, it seems, was referred to a teashop. "There must 
have been a hundred men there," Li Da-yeh emphasizes with 
pride. And since no one was responsible except the Japanese, and 
since someone had heard of a double-owned animal bombed near 
Chungking, it was decided that each should pay half, the same as 
before. To finance the purchase water buffalos are expensive 
both families made use of "the new plan for money/* 

The cousin explains that the plan is really the farmers' credit 
cooperative; and as we walk across the field to see the beast, he 
explains the arrangements for the loan. 

Li Gwang-tze, the first son, leaves his plow to point out the 
animal's excellences. He is eloquent. We express admiration. 

We feel admiration, however, more for the family than for the 
beast The Li family owns only two mou of land, not quite an 
acre. They rent ten more, barely more than three acres. The entire 
rice crop of the ten mou, except seed for the next year's planting, 
goes to the landlord. The winter crops of wheat, rape (a gold- 
yellow-flowered plant which is made into vegetable oil), and 
beans these are the Lis' only sources of income. They are in 
these circumstances particularly pleased with their own two mou 
possession. The men are proud, too though too polite to say so 
of the ability of their women with silk. Old Li Da-niang is 
skilled in the traditional methods of spinning, weaving, and 
stretching; she directs also the work of the cousin's wife and of 
her own daughter-in-law. There is a second daughter-in-law, wife 
of a son conscripted into the army and taken out of the province 
for road construction work; she is clumsy with silk and therefore 
works in the fields. 
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The lost labor of the second brother is a hardship. Before con- 
scription he was a professional carrier of rice and salt on the 
Tzekutsing road. Between jobs, moreover, he worked in the fields, 
carried produce to market and rice to the near-by water-mill, and 
did odd jobs around the house; he was clever with his hands. 

Even so, the fields show no lack of attention. They are literally 
hand tended; work on them is as exact and careful as the women's 
work with silk. The bean seeds that Li Da-yeh is planting go 
carefully one at a time into the patterned rows of holes already 
dug. On top of each seed is placed a mixture of rich soil and 
fertilizer. And while the plants are growing they will be treated 
individually with night soil. There are no fallow lands here. 
The Chinese are careful to put back into the soil as much nourish- 
ment as they take away from it. Everything of value, even ground 
animal bones and vegetable garbage, is used for fertilizer. 

The buffalo, slow and lumbering, is used for the fall plowing 
as well as the spring, although flooded rice fields are more to his 
taste. There is no water problem. The Chengtu plain is served by 
an irrigation system as excellent as it is old, and it has endured 
for over two thousand years. It is a vast cooperative effort, re- 
quiring each farmer each year voluntarily to dig out accumulated 
silt from the canal bottoms. If the silt were allowed to collect, 
the water would quickly flood and the whole system would be 
upset. 

Economically the first duty of the Lis to speak in terms which 
would have no meaning to them is to feed themselves. Chinese 
farm families in feeding themselves feed four out of every five 
of the Chinese 'people. Their second duty is to produce a surplus. 
From this surplus the city draws its sustenance, and the govern- 
ment takes food for its armies. 

Here, however, a simple situation becomes complex. The trouble 
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is not so much actual shortage, although China still operates, un- 
like the West, on the basis of scarcity and not of abundance. The 
rice crop goes to the landlord. It is his to sell or to store in ex- 
pectation of higher prices. When demand for rice is out of the 
usual ratio to supply that is, whenever the need for rice is par- 
ticularly intense as it is during times of war or famine greater 
financial incentive is given to landlords and local generals to store 
rather than to sell their holdings. Consequently the price sky- 
rockets; and, since rice is China's major staple, all other prices 
skyrocket in proportion. 

The solution of the long-time problem of production is only 
one element in the solution of the problem of price control. Pro- 
duction is important, certainly. The amazing and widely publi- 
cized work of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives is one attempt 
to increase it. Yet even this effort, though unquestionably success- 
ful, cannot quickly solve the problems of a country predominantly 
rural which has, at the same time, lost practically all of its pre-war 
industry. 

The problem of transportation, equally urgent and fortunately 
susceptible to quicker solution, is probably of prior importance 
today. China, to be sure, already has its network of roads, but the 
word road means to a Chinese a path two feet wide that meanders 
up hills, down valleys, and around rice-field contours. Scenically 
beautiful, it is economically wasteful, for it limits transportation 
to a thin, stream of carriers and pack animals. Carriers and ani- 
mals alike must eat, and rice in transit from one place to another 
greatly increases in cost at the end of even a relatively short trip. 

A motor road the Chinese call it a horse road on the other 
hand, is a source of instant saving, even if there are no trucks 
to run on it. A man-pushed cart more than halves expense, for 
each individual pushes more than double the load that individ- 
ually he would be able to carry. Even the transportation of people 
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becomes more efficient. If we were to travel by chair the four 
hundred /; between Chengtu and Kiating, we should require, each 
one of us, three men two to carry and one to change off f or four 
days. A single ricksha puller will take us the same distance in 
three days. And a motor truck will cover the distance in a few 
hours. 

Quick transportation is a necessity not because of any inherent 
value in speed. With it, China can become an economic unit. 
Without it, China's economy remains broken into small areas of 
self-subsistence, and political unity remains without an economic 
base on which to operate. If there are roads, price levels can be 
kept constant over large areas. If there should be a famine in 
Hunan, for instance, rice can be rushed from Szechwan not only 
to feed the people but to level the price. If profiteering through 
market-cornering manoeuvres begins in, say, southern Szechwan, 
government-bought rice can be rushed to the district, the corner 
will be broken, and hoarding generals and landlords will be 
forced to sell. But with the old-fashioned road system, little can 
be done. The delay in time, itself important, leads to staggering 
increments of cost; and by the time supplies reach their destina- 
tions they are more expensive than the supplies whose prices they 
are to relieve. If the Li family's rice and vegetables get much 
more than a day's journey from their farm, the price begins to 
mount out of proportion to the value. 

To this problem of purely internal economy is added, today in 
full force, the problem of international trade. China requires 
medicines, munitions, airplanes, and railway and highway equip- 
ment. To pay for these she must export goods of her own making. 
A problem that was not acute when almost all of China's com- 
merce centered in and around Shanghai becomes critical at a time 
when goods must reach and must be sent from China's Far West. 

China, therefore, has suddenly become a nation of road build- 
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ers. Wheels are beginning to take the place of feet, and a network 
of highways is spreading out over all of Free China. From Chung- 
king, roads lead out in every direction: to Kweiyang and Kun- 
ming, at which point the road connects with the Burma Road; 
to Kweilin and Nanning; to Lweichang, Tzeliutsing, Junghsien, 
and on to Kiating. From Chengtu a second network spreads out: 
north to Sian, Lanchow, at which point a road connects with the 
route from Russia, and to Paochi, center of industrial cooperatives; 
south to Kiating and eventually to Tali, for another connection 
with the Burma Road; west to Kwanhsien, to Yachow, and to 
Tatsienlu, gateway to Tibet; east to Chungking. These roads are 
not super-highways; surfaces are not often paved. But what 
matter? There is a road, no longer only a stone-slab footpath. The 
curves are banked; the grades well planned; and, however dizzy 
the precipices and steep the hills, the engineering is expert. Many 
of these roads are new; construction on some of them is still in 
progress. 

The speed with which they are built is amazing, for there are 
no steam shovels and few trucks, and work methods for road 
building are much the same as those for Chungking dugout con- 
struction chisels, ordinary power, shovels, and picks. With these 
as tools the Chinese do not push a road onward from the begin- 
ning; they attack it at all sections at once! 

For instance, if we walk along the Junghsien-Kiating stretch 
of the road from Chungking, we come upon large gangs of work- 
ers spaced at third-of-a-mile distances or less over a sixty-mile 
stretch. Individually the men seem to be doing little work. Sev- 
eral of them with measured beat pound holes in the rock cliffs; 
others pick away at a clay bank; a small army shovels at the 
loosened soil and rock, and a second group carries the baskets 
to a dumping ground. A few hundred yards farther on, an engi- 
neer directs skilled masons in the construction of drainage cul- 
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verts. Rock, blasted from the roadbed itself, is shaped at the spot; 
only the cement is imported. No one appears to strain at the 
work. Rest periods are frequent; conversation never ceases; laugh- 
ter echoes between the rock walls of mountain cuts. If we stop 
to ask questions, the whole crew abandons tools, takes out pipes, 
and groups around to take part in the conversation. Hearty and 
friendly, they laugh their enjoyment. 

They don't appear to be doing a great deal of work; yet even 
individually they are. Chinese workers prefer leisure during the 
course of a day's work to leisure at the end of it. A twelve-hour 
working day with four hours taken off at odd moments would be 
preferable in their minds to the grind of an eight-hour day with- 
out let-up. And collectively the amount of work is prodigious. A, 
week's time makes staggering changes even in roads that are 
being blasted out of solid rock. 

But in this war it is not enough for China to build roads in the 
interior. Munitions, medicines, machine parts, trucks, and many 
other military necessities these must get in through Japanese 
blockades and in spite of Japanese bombs and Japanese diplomacy. 
China has labored without stint to open her back doors. The road 
to Russia, the numerous outlets to the sea in South China, the 
Burma Road, a projected road across Tibet into India, and the 
Indo-China railway these are almost as important to China's 
resistance as are the network of roads within the country itself. 

The city of Kunming, in this scheme, has somewhat the impor- 
tance of a city like Chicago. It is as vital to the provisioning of 
China's Far West as Chicago is to the American Midwest. Once 
the goods reach Kunming, they move on directly to the cities in 
the interior and to the fighting fronts. The task, however, is to 
get them there. And not a year ago, the Indo-China railway was 
the most important of China's links with the world. 
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,The railway was sensational from an engineering point of view, 
and Haiphong, its terminus at the sea, was an amazing trans- 
shipping point. Indo-China efficiency was not great, stoppages 
were frequent, smuggling was widespread. Telegraph offices were 
haunted by affluent individuals who conducted their shipping busi- 
ness entirely in their heads without benefit of offices, files, or 
account books, and who ran up monthly cable bills of sizable 
dimensions. In Haiphong money changed hands by night, exor- 
bitant transit duties were placed on shipments insufficiently under- 
written, and unceasing delay often hampered the movement of 
goods about which no understanding had been reached. Today all 
this is no more; Japan is now in Indo-China. Trans-shipping, 
legitimate and illegitimate, has ceased; and of graft on goods for 
China, official- or unofficial, there is none. The loss is not only 
economic but scenic, for the Indo-China railway, while it lasted, 
was one of the world's transportation wonders. It was far prefera- 
ble to the airplane which, rapidly losing connection with earth, 
plunged into never-ending vistas of arctic wastes of clouds, giving 
a strange sense of almost supernatural severance from life. 

If there were no Japanese in Indo-China, it would be possible 
for us to travel through rich fields of rice bordered with palms, 
bananas, ferns, and the intermingling flora of the tropics; farther 
on, we should tunnel through mountains and bridge precipitous 
gorges; we should pass through villages set in mountain crevices, 
the final havens for the indigenous tribes the Miao, the Lolo; 
we should climb from one green plateau of plain to plateaus 
higher and still higher; we should creep along the cfezy edge 
of roadbeds perched on the side of great masses of mountain, 
tortuously furrowed by the clawing of summer torrents; and thus, 
as if making a triumphant ascent of vast green steps, we should 
wind our way around a soft blue lake into a mountain-hedged 
plain, light green with the first signs of winter crops of wheat, 
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rape, and bean, and thus into Kunming, the end of the railway, 
almost eight thousand feet higher than its beginning in Haiphong. 

But Indo-China is not for us. The Japanese, we fear, would not 
look with favor on our destination; and even with their rather 
dubious benediction we could hardly bridge the gap in the rail- 
way at the border at Hokow, where Chinese troops have been 
systematically removing a mile of railroad per day ever since 
the Japanese entered Annam. 

Today instead of the Indo-China railway there is the Burma 
Road, famous in its brief years of existence as an engineering 
marvel and as a cause celebre in international politics. Instead of 
Haiphong we have Rangoon, happily more efficient and less given 
to graft. Instead of Indo-China, with its voluble French and 
Corsican officials and its betel-nut-addicted natives, there is Burma. 

Burma itself is a land hot, humid, and British, with beskirted 
native gentlemen and foreign administrators as clipped in their 
dress as they are in their speech; for the Briton, though he will 
not remove his coat, will in the tropics trim his trousers. The 
coolies wear trousers and no shirts; the officials starched collars, 
coats, and very little of trousers; while the Burmese gentlemen 
appear in skirts and turbans of a complexity that appears at first 
sight absurd. This is a quiet country where life moves at a pace 
no greater than the speed of the humid blanketing winds; a 
country which, having learned that leisure in the tropics is synony- 
mous with survival, has forgotten how to bestir itself. Slow, quiet 
except along the thin line of the Burma Road and the railway 
to Lashio. 

From beginning to end, the road pounds with activity. In Ran- 
goon the winches of the freighters are extracting from great 
bellies of holds the copper, steel, zinc, nitrate that mean continued 
resistance for China. Stevedores are straining under boxes of 
quinine and serums that mean replenishment of depleted supplies 
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for hospitals in the interior. Supplies o all sorts motor trucks, 
railroad tracking, machine parts each in its turn makes its way 
from the decks of the ships to the docks below. Gangs of steve- 
dores strain at the growing mounds of supplies, shunting the 
crates and boxes into warehouses and go-downs. A dozen men 
pull at a cart piled high with bars of 2inc Officials dart from go- 
down to dock, trying to keep track of shipments. The waterside 
resounds with the rattle of winches, the confusion of shouts and 
orders. A group of coolies gathers to argue the proper amount of 
tea-money. A shipping agent protests that he cannot find his 
goods. Even in the harbor itself there is no peace; the dock facili- 
ties overtaxed, those ships for which there is no room transfer 
their freight into the holds of shallow lighters, native junks which 
cluster around the ships in a confusion of ropes and masts. 

From the go-downs and the docks, the supplies supplies for 
China make their way noisily through the streets of Rangoon, 
wakened uneasily from its tropic peace by the furor of trans- 
shipping that has come upon it. Carriers with shoulder poles trot 
under the smaller packages. Carts, trucks, wheelbarrows fill the 
streets that lead to the railway yards and to the truck encamp- 
ments. Into the trucks and into the freight cars. Off to China. 
As night settles, the pace does not slacken; there are new gangs 
of coolies, a second shift of officials; and under the glare of flood- 
lights the shipments pass from ship to dock to go-down to truck 
and freight car. 

It is not in Rangoon that stoppage occurs, nor, indeed, at any 
spot within British territory. But shortly after the road leaves the 
railway terminal at Lashio, its traffic now more than doubled, it 
crosses the Burma-China frontier. Chiseled through incredible 
mountain ranges, the road winds and wriggles through passes at 
elevations of many thousands of feet. The trucks travel in fleets 
of twenty to thirty, but by ten in the morning they spread out as 
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separate units; one truck is a less attractive bomb target than 
twenty. After three in the afternoon, when bombing danger is 
over, the fleets usually close up their formation. During the dan- 
gerous noon-time period, the road is subject to constant and un- 
pleasant Japanese attention. 

Ever since the road was reopened in October 1940, the Japa- 
nese have insisted every week, sometimes every day, that the road 
was closed once and for all. At first it was the road itself that 
had been damaged. Such damage, however, was in the course of 
a few hours made good by gangs of coolies stationed for the pur- 
pose at regular intervals along the road. Then the Japanese cen- 
tered attention on bridges. They speedily became jubilant, almost 
as jubilant as they had been over what they once thought was the 
destruction of Chungking. The bridges are gone, they announced, 
and China can no longer make use of the highway. Strangely, the 
Chinese continued to make use of it, finding at the same time that 
there was no use making repeated public announcement of the 
fact. Let the Japanese believe they have closed the road; so much 
the better. 

Actually the Japanese, for all their experience in dropping 
bombs, have very little knowledge of the destruction bombs cause 
and of how that destruction can be repaired. The Chinese have 
had four years of it. They have had, further, generations of ac- 
quaintance with river boats and have had recent experience with 
the ferrying o trucks. What is more, they know that it does not 
matter much whether a road crosses eleven bridges and one ferry 
or whether it crosses twelve ferries. Twelve bottlenecks are no 
worse than one. Ferries are bottlenecks, well enough, but China 
has them on practically all of her roads. The hundred-odd mile 
road from Chengtu to Kiating crosses four bridgeless rivers; and 
even the Kunming-Chungking highway, across which most of the 
goods from Burma are shipped, makes use of ferries. Besides, 
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there is such a difference between no road at all and a road with 
ferries that the loss of a bridge or two is the more easily over- 
looked. 

The government consequently says little, keeps on with the 
construction of the railroad, which parallels the motor road, and 
goes on importing munitions. The Japanese, probably, will broad- 
cast their weekly insistence that traffic has at last stopped, but it 
would doubtless require the Japanese army in full force on the 
spot actually to make the announcements true. While the Japa- 
nese could probably never cross the province of Yunnan, they might 
march into Burma from Indo-China. In consideration of this pos- 
sibility the Chinese have started construction on the highway 
across Tibet. But today the trucks are roaring through the danger 
zone and rumbling in through the gates of Kunming. 

Kunming, terminus both of the Burma Road and of the Indo- 
China railway, crowns the province of Yunnan, of which it is 
the capital. Yunnan means south of the clouds; and Kunming, 
the air cool and crisp, is free of the dripping mists that overhang 
South and West China during the winter. It is a small city, draped 
over a flat hill that slopes gently to the lake at the southwest 
and to the railroad station at the southeast. The station is un- 
naturally quiet after its activity of the last three years, but the 
motor-road cargoes are piling in, and Kunming has had no op- 
portunity to relapse into its sleep of former and less exciting years. 
It is not long since Yunnan was an unruly border province 
indeed even now loyalty to the Central Government varies to 
some extent according to the number of troops stationed in the 
province nor is it long since the life of the city, shut tight within 
the walls, moved along streets only so wide that two sedan chairs 
could pass. In those days there was nothing to disturb Kunming's 
self-sufficiency except the railway and the civil wars. But the 
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railway's shipments were destined only for Kunming; traded 
lucratively for tin and some few other metals, they were neither 
of such bulk nor of such nature as to waken a sleepy provincial 
town into a great transportation center. The civil wars were dis- 
turbing, to be sure, but these began elsewhere in the province 
and by the time they came near Kunming were usually settled 
by a compromise drawn in such terms as to prevent loss of face 
to either side. Indeed, by a display of considerable wisdom, the 
Yunnanese managed to have the worst of their conflicts, the 
Yunnan-Szechwan wars, staged in Szechwan. 

But now Kunming has boomed. If prices have gone up, so also 
have wages. If thousands of refugees have come to the city, thou- 
sands of positions have opened in the work of keeping China 
supplied and provendered. Great Chinese universities have moved 
to Kunming and to the towns near-by; and accommodations, 
whether in temples, barracks, or country castles, have been found 
to house them. Student hostels and new YMCA buildings have 
sprung up, and older courtyard dwellings have been done over 
to suit new needs. Warehouses have appeared in one section, and 
rows of houses and apartments for professional and white-collar 
workers have stretched out in others. The city has overflowed its 
walls. Today in the midst of regular bombing the universities, 
their schedules interrupted, are making plans to move to quieter 
spots; many refugees are making their way into Szechwan and 
even into Sikang. But the population remains constant For each 
refugee that leaves, another comes in to take his place. 

Today, and practically for the last three years, every piece of 
mail for Free China except air mail which is flown directly from 
Hongkong passes through Kunming, together with a large part 
of the baggage, the freight, the international trade, and the sup- 
plies which China requires if she is to have the wherewithal to 
continue her resistance. Today there is nothing but bustle in the 
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streets, broad ones now, filled to the curbing with trucks, carts, 
pack mules, horses, carriers, and wheelbarrows all intermixed 
with crowds of pedestrians so great that they overflow the side- 
walks, wedge themselves about the multitude o vehicles, and chal- 
lenge prior right to passage. On and on move the supplies: in from 
Rangoon, off to Chungking, to Chengtu, to Kweiyang, to Kweilin, 
and on north to Sian. Here and there are the scars of bombings: 
great gaping holes in the rows of homes and shops; piles of 
twisted debris where high-explosive bombs have struck; grey 
strata of broken tile the sole evidence of habitation where incen- 
diary bombs have burned. Here a foreign hospital was struck, 
there a row of buildings once filled with shops. The traffic pours 
past these vacancies without notice no fearful nor morbid side 
glances and posters declare the slogans, of an unbroken resist- 
ance. 



Chapter X: THE TREK WEST 



A MIGRATION, like a war, 

is the more inconceivable the larger it becomes. One death may 
be moving, a do2en stunning, but death in large numbers has a 
meaning only statistical and an emotional effect purely abstract. 
Likewise the perils of a single journey may lead those who hear 
of it through a complex emotional gamut of awe, fear, and terror. 
However, try to imagine a migration of more than thirty million 
people, for it is in terms of such dimensions that the impact of 
Japanese invasion must be measured. Try to visualize the practi- 
cally total evacuation of the city of Canton, each citizen rushing 
to free himself of the city before the Japanese capture it. Try 
even to picture the sufferings of the tens of thousands of refugees 
iwho made their way to the far western city of Chengtu, one of 
the many cities to which refugees fled. 

Yet each one of these individual journeys went far beyond the 
limits of conventionally adventurous excursions. They were not 
mildly fatiguing and otherwise boring. They were exhausting 
to nerves and to muscles. They were, almost all of them, of wild 
and constant danger. Few of the refugees enjoyed the luxury of 
succumbing either to tiredness or to ennui. There were some 
lucky enough to get to Shanghai or to other port cities and to 
proceed thence to Hongkong and Haiphong, thence to follow 
the Indo-China railway to Kunming and to reach Chengtu by 
antiquated bus, flimsy river boat, or overloaded truck. This trip 
alone was exciting and confusing enough for any taste for adven- 
ture. The flight directly west, however, held an added peril; on 
the road behind it and in the air above it was an army that had 

132 
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gone half mad in its occupation o Nanking. It was a matter of 
fear, not of adventure, and the Chinese is yet to be found who 
considers his trip subject for dinner stories and occasional con- 
versation. 

Newton Chiang and his family made most of the trek on foot. 
Their experiences, given in harrowing detail in On Foot to Free- 
dom, published at Chengtu in 1939 by the Canadian Mission 
Press, are typical. Anticipating the fall of Nanking Mr. Chiang 
was a professor in one of the universities the family moved to a 
town a few days' distance away. But soon it became clear that 
the town would be no more tenable than the city. Railroads, 
impossibly overcrowded, were off schedule, and the family wasted 
precious days trying to get tickets and passage. Finally in despera- 
tion, for the Japanese were at that very moment driving upon 
the town, the entire family, nine altogether including a young 
son of five years, started off on foot for Nanchang. It was none 
too soon. The town had been bombed constantly during the day; 
it had become, in such places as it was not a charnel-house, a 
mass of debris and twisted bodies. 

Nanchang is farther from Nanking than Pittsburgh is from 
New York; the terrain is more rugged; besides it was winter. 
Added to the physical exhaustion of the trip was constant fear 
of the recurrent Japanese attacks. Time and again the family 
dived into ditches or threw themselves flat on the road as planes 
bombed and machine-gunned the fleeing crowds. Time and again 
the family picked itself up, bewildered as to why they were alive 
and why others were dead. Nanchang, besides, was only the first 
station of a long trip, and as sanctuary its safety was short-lived. 
Mr. Chiang consequently took his family to Kuling, a mountain 
resort about two hundred miles distant; and, since every one at 
that time thought Kuling entirely secure, started west to find 
work, squeezing himself en route into a variety of steamships and 
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river boats. He had proceeded no farther than Chungking when 
word came that the Japanese were advancing on Killing and that 
the entire population was dashing madly down the hillsides Mr. 
Chiang started back down river to find his family, actually at the 
moment fleeing on foot in circumstances much the same as those 
of the first flight, but now with one adult instead of two. For his 
wife and children it was a seven-day walk across rugged terrain, 
once again harassed by Japanese planes. Bombs fell in front of 
them, a bridge was blasted to the rear; and on one occasion, 
in a general and mad scramble away from shrapnel fragments 
and machine-gun bullets, one of the children dived under a truck. 
The truck was demolished; the child, miraculously, was not hurt. 

After reunion in Changsha the family rushed to reach Hankow 
before it would be too late to get a boat for Chungking. When 
they arrived the Japanese were already threatening the city and 
practically the entire population of the refugee-swollen city was 
trying to get out before the Japanese got in. Boats that normally 
carried a few hundred passengers left with a burden of ten 
thousand. Some of these boats were bombed and sunk, including 
one which the Chiangs luckily volunteered to leave because of 
overcrowding. As it was, they left Hankow on the last boat just 
the day before the Japanese entered the city. The boat carried ten 
thousand refugees. Mr. Chiang stood and squatted for seven 
days; there was no room to stretch out. The seventh day brought 
him and his family to Ichang and to travel of comparative luxury; 
there was actually space on the deck to sleep, and from Chung- 
king to Chengtu the family was able to make the trip by bus. 

If such trips are hair-raising in general outline, they are har- 
rowing in specific detail. Here one family, gambling on the speed 
of the Japanese advance, stopped to refuel tired bodies with rice. 
There another family huddled against a hundred others on the 
unswept floor of a tiny inn to gain strength through sleep. In 
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one place a family trudged through mountain passes deep with 
snow, urging themselves out of the numbness that demanded in- 
stant rest. This family bartered off family possessions, carried 
in the heavy shoulder bundles that all the refugees wore, to get 
enough funds to get farther ahead of the invader. That family 
joined the line in front of pawn shops. Other families borrowed 
back and forth, wrote desperate letters to friends in free areas, 
or stopped for a day, a week, a month to earn enough for the 
next stretch of the trek. On this river thousands of persons were 
blasted and drowned in bombings of small river craft; on this 
lake thousands more escaped planned death by accident. In this 
city a professional family joined the queue before refugee rice 
centers, and thousands slept on curbings. In this bit of country- 
side individuals without number made rice fields their beds. In 
an inn one person stretched himself on a flea-and-lice-ridden 
fibre mattress, and another doubled himself onto a saw-horse 
chair. Here one person dragged disease-wracked limbs up a moun- 
tain grade. There another died before the flight was a third com- 
pleted. Here one family took boiling tea into parched throats; 
there another in the extremities of thirst drank mud from rice 
fields and drainage ditches. 

Perhaps it was the horror of their flights that made families 
such as these content with the housing conditions that confronted 
them at the end of their journey. Two and three families moved 
into one-family houses. Rents quickly responded to the increased 
demand, and there was a rush on the part of local landlords to 
buy up rice fields for building-plots. The delivery of building 
materials, actually abundant, was tied up by inadequate trans- 
portation facilities; prices climbed. No scarcity of food developed 
until the landlords and local generals began manipulating the rice 
market, but before that date the Szechwan merchants often had 
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recourse to two levels o price: one level for Szechwan, one level 
for down-river. 

The University of Nanking, one of five universities on a cam- 
pus formerly occupied by only one, had been formerly housed 
in buildings of complex oriental richness and of strong American 
construction. It now found itself housed in a laundry, a not-quite- 
completed unit of the new University Hospital. Thin partitions 
were installed to form classrooms, most of which had light from 
only one small window. The blackboard, set on a rickety easel in 
front of the room, was actually a black board. The partitions, 
themselves, were unpainted and frail; all of them were knocked 
into grotesque angles by the first Japanese bombing, which also 
took most of the tiles off the roof and blew out all the windows. 
After the building had been put together again, it was still possi- 
ble to stand at any given point and hear no fewer than five classes 
going on at once. 

In other sections of the campus vast building programs were 
set in motion. Work on the University Hospital was rushed, and 
the foundations for a new science building were dug. Dormitories 
appeared in various spots. Ginling College moved its women 
even its president, Dr. Wu Yi-fang, one of the ablest women 
educators in the world and famous throughout all China, into 
a lath-and-plaster affair quickly thrown up with some notions 
of privacy for the eyes but none for the ears. The University of 
Nanking erected two similar structures for its men, assigning 
eight of them to a room, which with its four double-deck beds 
and two tables was not only the students' place to sleep but place 
to work. Cheloo University, after its students had arrived in suffi- 
cient number, constructed a similar dormitory; and, when over- 
crowding became still more intense, additional buildings had to 
be put up outside the campus. National Central University was 
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fortunately able to get for the use of both its staff and students 
a building which had served as a middle school. This structure 
suffered an almost direct hit in the first bombing. 

The problems of the first years of the long exile were mostly 
those of reorganization, and when reorganization was complete 
the refugee universities found their enrollments almost as large 
as they had been on their own campuses. West China Union 
University, host to all the others, enjoyed a steady increase in 
numbers and a steady decrease in space; rooms had to be given 
over for refugee use. By the time the campus was operating to 
capacity, all facilities were greatly overtaxed. Student enrollment 
was more than two thousand. Library facilities gave way first of 
all; outside reading became impossible for any but small classes, 
each student of which read a different book. Local bookstores 
were quickly stripped of available stocks of textbooks; it was 
impossible to order more from Shanghai. Local printing estab- 
lishments had many times more orders than they were able to 
fill. Stocks of mimeograph paper, stencils, and ink ran low; poorer 
materials were used. Laboratory equipment did triple and twice- 
triple duty. A foreign professor was assigned the task of trying 
to get more materials up from the coast; at the end of almost two 
years the task was only partly completed. 

These conditions were not peculiar to Chengtu. Everywhere in 
West China schools were housed in structures never intended for 
them. Universities moved into temples, and Confucian images 
stared down upon lectures on the theory of numbers and the law 
of scarcity. English conversation classes gabbled foreign sounds 
in ancestral halls. One institution found for itself a fortress-like 
structure, and was forced to house both staff and students in 
quarters once occupied by servants and concubines. Other schools 
settled in quiet country spots, far removed from city conveniences; 
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and many students did their assignments with small vegetable-oil 
lamps for light; the price of kerosene was beyond all reason, and 
electricity was not available. 

To these difficulties were added the troubles of war. Bombings 
affected all refugee institutions located in or near cities, as much 
by dislocation of class and study schedules as by actual destruction 
of property. Even so, schools as far west as those in Chengtu were 
fortunate, for they were in no danger of actual Japanese invasion. 
Schools not so comfortably situated were forced to move, many 
of them two or three times; one set a record of four changes. 
Even Szechwan University in Chengtu, located not on the campus 
but in the dead center of the city, was forced to evacuate to a 
series of temples and temporary buildings at the foot of Mount 
Omei. 

Follow a refugee through the streets of Chengtu just after his 
arrival; you will see why local people consider him more foreign 
than even the resident Westerners. The refugee gets into a rick- 
sha, but the puller does not understand the direction (in Szechwan 
the word for street is gai instead of jiat) and finds it necessary to 
petition a street full of passers-by for translation. Asked to wait 
in front of a shop, the puller pursues his fare in full belief that 
he is being dismissed without payment, and he threatens to call a 
policeman. Inside the shop, the merchant hears the refugee ask 
not for a pair of shoes but for twin children. Other merchants, 
failing to understand a word of what they are asked, say no in a 
local idiom that has no meaning to the down-river purchaser. 
Other shoppers shake their heads and mutter "wai~gwei hwa 
foreign talk," but even to these words they give an accent pecul- 
iarly local. In the streets, crowds gather sympathetically to listen, 
and every one tries his hand in untangling the meaning. 

For Szechwan Mandarin often interchanges h and / sounds, and 
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words that in the East start with n in Szechwan begin with /. 
Even proper names get involved in this mixup. Nanking, the 
refugee discovers, is no longer Nanking, as he pronounces the 
name, but Landing; and the province of Hu-nan has become 
Fu-lan. Idiom differs, furthermore, and the emphasis on words of 
the third and fourth tones, upon which much of the sense of the 
language depends, is exactly interchanged. Even the first-person 
pronoun differs; Szechwan people say ngo, and people from 
Peiping say wa. It is not surprising that the refugees were 
confused nor that certain members of local church congregations, 
being introduced for the first time to a down-river sermon, com- 
plained that they did not understand English. For a time a num- 
ber of people had to write in order to be understood. 

The difference is perhaps not so great as that in English between 
suave Oxford and strong Dundee. Englishmen, however, visit 
Dundee and Scots come to Oxford. Differences in pronunciation 
being known, the words are understood. Nanking and Peiping 
dialects, both eastern, are as far apart as either of them is from 
the Chengtu dialect; but familiarity has done its work, and con- 
versation hurdles obstacles. Down-river and Western Mandarin, 
however, were made bedfellows almost without introduction. 
Nanking and Peiping knew Chengtu and Chungking only as far- 
distant spots, backward and unenlightened, about which history 
books reported interesting legends. They were spots located at 
the edge of Tibet, stuck off somewhere under the eaves of the 
roof of the world. Szechwan's notions of down-river provinces 
were of a nature equally fabulous. And when persons from the 
two sections first met, confusion was inevitable. 

Language difference was only the background, of course, of a 
more basic confusion. We can imagine the problems that would 
arise if eastern business and professional workers suddenly de- 
scended in full force upon Omaha. The adjective western would 
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begin to have unpleasant connotations; and Omaha residents, 
amazed at the apparent presumption of the invading army, would 
begin to speak the word eastern as if it were a term of reproach. 
Thus in Chengtu, eastern Chinese for some time made the word 
Szechwan the synonym of ignorance. Local residents, in turn, 
horrified at what had descended upon them, fell back on the 
phrase hsia-jiang de ren, "down-river people," thought their own 
thoughts, and instituted a double scale of prices. 

But the situation that actually exists in West China has at 
times been far more dramatic than any we could imagine to exist 
in Omaha. In Szechwan, professional activity while scientific in 
basis and thorough in training is far more limited than it is in 
East China. Old-fashioned Chinese medicine has a strong hold 
on the population. There are fewer physicians, fewer schools, 
fewer hospitals, fewer churches. Business methods in Chengtu 
are, by comparison, somewhat antiquated. Literacy is low. Con- 
sequently the invading army of refugees saw a needed piece of 
work and set themselves to the doing of it. Many of the Szech- 
wanese welcomed down-river reinforcements, but they were sur- 
prised at the condescension of their guests, which, not under- 
standing, they thought to be arrogance. It seemed to them a case 
of inviting a man to dinner and of having to listen throughout 
the meal to complaints on the quality of the cooking and the 
range of the courses. 

Besides, it was the most progressive and the best educated of 
eastern business and professional people who came to the Far 
West. What work was to be offered to men who outshone the 
average local teacher or merchant? Here was a clergyman, for 
instance, who after a year of wandering out of one danger into 
another, appeared in the late months of 1938, smiling and benign, 
at the Chengtu branch of his church with his whole family lined 
up behind him. He had been one of the most popular ministers 
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in Nanking, the former capital. He had had extensive Western 
training; he spoke excellent English. He was instantly made 
welcome, but his welcome presented problems. Assigned to the 
hospital as church worker and given the title of guest preacher, 
he was in everything but name in two months the regular minister 
of the church and its entire congregation. 

Or here was a physician, graduate of Johns Hopkins and a 
surgeon from the leading and largest hospital in China, who, 
when first confronted with an operation in one of the older local 
hospitals with Szechwan nurses in attendance, swore volubly and 
continuously throughout the whole procedure. He was careful, 
however, to swear in English a language in which he was en- 
tirely at home and afterward apologized provisionally to the 
foreign anaesthetist, also a refugee, assuring her that he wished 
not to shock the nurses, and that he imagined her feelings to 
some extent paralleled his own, though he was quite sure she 
would not similarly express them. 

But out of the first confusion of overcrowding and out of the 
first feelings of suspicion, fortunately never other than mild, 
developed not a bitter clash of opposing forces, but a strong 
fusion of varying cultural backgrounds. The fusion was accom- 
plished not by one set of individuals changing habits and customs 
to suit another but by each group's successfully winning the re- 
spect of the other by a refusal to be anything but themselves. 
Once introduced, the two peoples found nothing about each other 
they disliked. Down-river refugees developed an almost local 
pride in the newly widened streets, in the green of the fields, in 
the mildness of the climate, and in the beauty of the campus. 
Chengtu might be a bit old-fashioned; certainly it could not boast 
of as many modern shops as Nanking and Peiping; it still had a 
few narrow winding alleys; its knowledge of modern practices 
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in medicine and agriculture was not widespread. But the city was 
energetic and bustling, and it was set on a great plain of lush 
fertility. The land brought forth two major crops a year; flowers 
and creepers and outspreading trees grew wherever there was 
space for their roots. The Tibetan rampart of sheer snow made 
an amazing panorama on clear days. And the people were inde- 
pendent and energetic. Furthermore, local professional activity 
was excellent in its methods, accurate in its knowledge of local 
conditions, and limited only in extent; and the down-river leaders 
began to see themselves as extenders of already established enter- 
prise, not as instigators of work in a virgin field. 

Szechwan, in turn, accepted enthusiastically its reinforcements 
as soon as it was convinced that each individual among them 
would not expect to act as a major-general. The province wel- 
comed the increased attendance in its schools and sent its own 
students to down-river institutions in great numbers. Besides, the 
universities centered attention not only on school-room procedure 
but on outside practice. Student organizations undertook summer- 
work projects for wounded soldiers and for health and education 
campaigns in the countryside. Additional literacy classes were 
established on the campuses, in the churches, and in public build- 
ings. University rural-extension centers were developed, and farm 
families were trained in more efficient methods in everything from 
selecting seed for corn to weaving cloth for the market. Public 
health drives developed new impetus. The facilities of already 
existing medical institutions were extended. Even conservative 
opposition to these activities as, for instance, to a mass move- 
ment for political reform had the effect of bringing Szechwan 
and down-river closer together instead of forcing them apart. 

New impetus was given to work in almost every field. Mis- 
sionary activity, implemented by the arrival of workers from the 
East, spread itself into new areas. YM and YWCA work appeared 
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in sections where once the name had never been heard; projects 
in city welfare and in rural rehabilitation were launched. New 
shops and new shopfronts appeared on the larger streets. Repair 
shops, shops for the making of machine tools and engine parts, 
additional power plants, industrial cooperatives, credit coopera- 
tives these appeared not only in the larger cities but in small 
walled towns whose only apparent concession to modernization 
was a motor road through their center. In addition, vast develop- 
ment schemes were set afoot to release West China's rich natural 
resources, and the ever-growing network of roads was bringing 
closer the day when those schemes would be realized. A small- 
scale pharmaceutical factory was already a reality; China was 
beginning to make for herself drugs, the raw materials of which 
she had once exported to the United States and later imported in 
a finished state. 

It was in the midst of this activity that refugee and Szechwan- 
ese alike realized that differences in dialect were no longer a 
source of trouble. Rural workers found themselves addressing 
farmers in the farmers* idiom. Local church bodies, after having 
been addressed by men from all parts of China, found themselves 
understanding even a man born in Fukien, speaking Peiping with 
a Shanghai accent. Down-river buyers discovered that ricksha 
pullers understood their directions; in shops confusion between 
children and shoes ceased; varying dialects began to be under- 
stood in all but outlying districts. 

In fact today the refugees are almost as Szechwanese as they 
are Eastern. Many of them have lived three years in the province. 
Many of them have set up businesses and have married into Szech- 
wan families. Ties professional and social have been formed. The 
question today is not how much cultural fusion will result from 
the trek west, but how many refugees will go home once military 
conditions make return possible. It is generally believed that a 
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substantial number will never return, and that this tremendous 
migration of people, undertaken to escape Japanese terror, will 
in the end knit China even more closely together than suffering 
under enemy bombs and bayonets has already knit it. 

For, though we have spoken only about China's Far West and 
have paid particular attention to Chengtu, the migration is of 
no such limits. It has become a factor in the life of every province 
of China. Each one of the thirty-odd million persons who are a 
part of it, whether he fled a hundred miles or a thousand, and 
each one of the persons with whom he came in contact is today 
necessarily less local in his notions of geography, customs, and 
speech. Japanese terror is unifying the dialects of a language that 
years of textbook study had never succeeded in bringing together. 
The complacent isolation of old days is gone. 



PART THREE 
BACKGROUNDS 

What is well planted cannot be uprooted. 
What is well embraced cannot slip away. 

LAO-TZE 



Chapter XI: CHENGTU 



lO PICTURE West China is to 

picture Szediwan. To picture Szechwan is to picture first of all its 
capital, Chengtu a city o ancient customs and modern manners, 
of dead-end alleys and endless streets, of herb stores and cinemas, 
of soothsayers and physicians. In this city lives Loh Chung-hwa, 
a twinkling little man with a great bush of black hair, who ap- 
peared one day at a Chengtu hospital with a modest application for 
coolie work. His application was just being received by the super- 
intendent when the siren went off, and in the ensuing confusion 
of moving patients to the basement Loh carried both gently and 
well. He showed no disposition to run away and actually spent 
the long period between the alarm and the release amusing the 
children's ward with stories. 

A man of such excellence was not to be overlooked; and as 
soon as the patients had been reinstalled in their rooms, he was 
notified that he was unconditionally engaged. He was quiet and 
he was quick, for he seemed to trot lightly on the tips of his 
toes, appearing always a few minutes before he was expected. 
Besides, he had unusual abilities with flowers, and soon their 
entire care and arrangement fell into his hands. They were hands 
which used them well and which, Loh explained, had been well 
trained. When he was young he had been coolie in a great house, 
and his sole duty had been the care of flowers and their arrange- 
ment in vases. He had even read books on the subject. 

The patients, no matter how sick, were delighted. Loh ap- 
proached the sick room with, the gait and manner of a schoolboy 
on an outing. He would perch his head gingerly to one side, hop 
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forward to rearrange with quick gesture this blossom or that 
leaf, and then retreat critically to secure another angle of vision 
to make sure of the balance and variety of the bouquet. His touch 
changed even the most ragged bunch of cheap marigolds into a 
rich harmony of curves and colors. His manner seemed to cheer 
the patients, for there was in it none of that expectancy of death 
which hangs about regular hospital attendants the world over; 
and even the seriously sick liked to talk to him. 

But like all things of excellence, Loh Chung-hwa was too good 
to last. Scarcely a week after he had been hired, he sought out 
the superintendent and said respectfully that there had been a 
mistake. 

The superintendent suggested quickly that his work was pleas- 
ing, and that any mistakes which had occurred could no doubt 
be corrected. 

It was not that kind of a mistake, Loh Chung-hwa submitted 
and he smiled thanks for the superintendent's polite words. 

Well, what was it? 

Loh Chung-hwa, it appeared, had intended to ask for only 
part-time work when he came to the hospital, but the jing-bao 
went off in the middle of a sentence and there was no time to 
say anything before or after. He liked the hospital, he liked 
the work, he was fond of the patients and the doctors and the 
nurses and the flowers. He liked his fellow coolies. But he had 
other work, and he had tried to do two jobs, but he didn't have 
time enough in the evening. 

Other work? the superintendent asked in surprise. What was it? 

Loh blushed, shifted from one foot to the other, scraped at 
the floor with his toe, and grinned uncertainly. He was afraid, 
he said, that the superintendent would not be pleased with his 
other work. 

Never mind, the superintendent insisted, what did he do? 
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Well then, he was a Taoist soothsayer, and besides occasionally 
he was a story teller. He knew, he continued, that people of great 
education like the superintendent didn't believe in such things as 
soothsaying. Sometimes his unimportant self didn't believe in them 
either. But they were such fun; it was like getting money for 
playing, and all men like to play (the Szechwan term shwa covers 
everything from a walk in the country to conversation in a tea- 
shop) . 

The superintendent, thinking fast, tried to gauge any under- 
lying significance to this declaration and spoke of an increase in 
wages, which might recompense him for the loss of his sooth- 
saying income. 

No, it was not that, Loh Chung-hwa insisted. He was really 
not saying one thing when he meant another. His wages were all 
right. Besides, he wouldn't say that he liked soothsaying better 
than working at the hospital. It was just that he wanted to do 
both, and he liked to be on the move. He was an old Chengtu 
resident and he liked to walk in the streets. 

There was nothing more to say, and the superintendent ar- 
ranged for part-time work. Loh was to come every morning, 
arrange the flowers, do odd jobs; at noon he could go to his 
soothsaying. Besides, he was to come to the hospital every time 
there was a jmg-bao to move patients and tell stories to the 
children, often restive. The children liked the stories, the super- 
intendent concluded pointedly. 

Loh, to this day a fixture in the hospital, carried out his work 
better even than had been hoped. He not only fulfilled his mom- 
ing obligations; frequently, when he was in no rush for sooth- 
saying, he stayed on into the afternoon; in addition he never 
missed a jing-bao. In the midst of the turmoil of the practically 
total evacuation of the city Loh inevitably appeared, much to the 
relief of the entire staff. His presence was steadying, his example 
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excellent; with him present any other carrier who took early leave 
\vouid seriously lose face. And the Taoist soothsayer began quickly 
to acquire quite a reputation in the community. 

One of the Chengtu ministers became interested and stopped 
frequently to talk to him. There was nothing wrong, the minister 
was convinced, with Loh's soul; but in addition to the benefits to 
him of a somewhat more conscious Christianity, he would be a 
great force in the congregation. Loh Chung-hwa listened with 
interest and went home one day with a copy of the Gospels 

A f e\v weeks later he admitted that he had liked his reading. 
It was not only great teaching; it was good stories, and one night 
in a teashop he had had more success with the story of the prodi- 
gal son than he had had with a story from the Three Kingdoms. 
Yes, he liked all of it. He had only one criticism, if the minister 
didn't mind. It was the miracles. They were very nice, but there 
was not enough of them. They were a bit too mild; why, even 
Buddhism had more. 

The minister tried to explain that the miracle itself wasn't as 
important as the idea it represented. 

Loh Ch jng-h\\ a saw the point and admitted that he might be 
looking at the matter too much from the point of view of pro- 
fessional story-telling. But there was a great trouble. There was 
nothing about it in what he read, he said, but he knew enough 
to be sure that a church would not like his occupation. 

The minister admitted that he could see practical objections 
to a church member's doing Taoist soothsaying on the side, but 
couldn't Loh Chung-hwa give that up and work full time at the 
hospital? 

No. Loh Chung-hwa would like to listen to the talk in church 
every now and then. He would like to reread the Book. But he 
didn't want to stop soothsaying. He liked to talk, and he liked 
to be out and around town. 
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And so Loh Chung-hwa continues his double activity. The 
front room of his house is his office every afternoon, although 
he often visits his clients. His bearing during consultation periods 
is always impressive. With the manner of utter confidence he 
murmurs magic numbers, lucky days, and propitious burying- 
grounds into his patron's ear. An aura, thickly confidential, of 
mysticism surrounds the whole affair; and the client stands trans- 
fixed before the supernatural mysteries to which he is being intro- 
duced. But let a friend from the hospital walk past and Loh's 
countenance, even in the midst of some mystic explanation, 
stretches into a knowing smile. Sometimes he even appears to 
wink. 

In the evening he goes to the teashops or the street corners. 
His story-telling is of entirely different mood, but is no less hyp- 
notic in its effect on the audience. Never at a loss for words and 
always conscious of just what parts of the original story require 
embellishment, Loh leads his listeners out of Chengtu and the 
thirtieth year of the Republic to Liang Shan Po in the declining 
years of the Sungs. They sit in motionless awe as he takes them 
from one adventure to another, each neatly ticketed with appro- 
priate moral sentiments. Every so often particularly in teashops, 
Where he is paid after all for enticing people in to drink tea - 
he builds up to a huge joke that will break the spell long enough 
for patrons to finish off a cup. Then back to the story. 

Loh Qiung-hwa is an old resident of Chengtu; all of his thirty- 
five years he has lived in the city of his birth; but by the phrase 
Chengtu-de-ren he refers not so much to his own residence as to 
that of his forbears, native to Chengtu for four or five genera- 
tions. He is fond of the city; he likes its streets, its temples; he is 
proud of its wall. He even likes its climate. 

The climate is, at first, miserably oppressive to the newcomer. 
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From November to April heavy grey mists, wet and chilly, over- 
hang the Chengtu plain, really a shallow basin hemmed in by 
Tibet on one side, the Chungking hills on the other, with high 
Yunnan to the south and the mountainous Szechwan up-country 
to the north. Humidity, which usually stands far beyond the com- 
fort level, makes comparatively minor fluctuations of temperature 
feel almost as extreme as major changes elsewhere. 

Loh Chun^-hwa, however, is adapted to this climate both in 
psychology and in attire, and to the natural advantage of familiar- 
ity he has added comfort of dress. In summer he wears only straw 
sandals and light-weight shirt and trousers of blue or white cot- 
ton; he carries an umbrella and sticks an accordion fan in his 
belt. Like every one in Chengtu he uses the fan continually, even 
taking it to bed with him on particularly sticky nights. He makes 
use of it also as a social weapon; for he can flip it shut with a 
sudden one-handed gesture that makes particularly telling a point 
in an argument or a climax in a story. In winter he has padded 
trousers, a padded shirt, and a padded gown. He is proud too 
of his felt-lined shoes. All of these garments are much worn; 
some of them are quite patched; but what matters the appearance 
of things? With them Loh is cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Why should the climate bother him? 

Besides, as he points out, it is these very clouds that make the 
weather oppressive that, together with the Kwanhsien irrigation 
system, have made the Chengtu Plain with its deep alluvium and 
the Red Basin with its rich soil an area of such year-round fer- 
tility that it supports a population of more than forty million 
people. And it is these clouds too that give Chengtu such protec- 
tion as it has against bombing. Chengtu has been bombed only 
about twelve times, but many times twelve times have Japanese 
bombers floundered around in thick fog, trying vainly at the end 
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of a six-hundred mile flight to spot a city where clouds often 
drag upon the roofs of its low-lying houses. 

The city itself has in layout changed little since Loh Chung- 
hwa was born. It is built in the form of a rough square with a 
fringe of suburbs, and with long thin continuations along the 
main roads that spread out from the city. Surrounded by a stone 
and earthen wall of thirty-foot dimensions, it has, as is proper 
for an ancient Chinese capital, a gate for each of the main points 
of the compass. Today out of these gates pass the motor lorries, 
the heavy man-pushed carts, the shoulder loads, and the pack 
trains that mean trade and commercial life for modern China. 
Chengtu's own size and the complexity of its trade may for a time 
hide its new function as a transportation center, but daily the 
trucks rumble out of the North Gate on the way to Sian, out of 
the East Gate to Chungking, out of the South Gate to Kiating 
and Tibet, out of the West Gate to Kwanhsien. The gates are 
no longer closed at night, as they were when Loh Chung-hwa 
was a lad. The exigencies of modern transportation have not 
alone been responsible, for when the jing-bao sounds, all Chengtu 
must take to the country; and the gates closed according to 
tradition and, in times of civil war, wisdom stand open to let 
the goods of the world in and the people out. In fact, new gates 
have appeared, a New South Gate, a New West Gate, a Little 
East Gate; and at a dozen points elsewhere breaches have been 
made to permit easy exit from a city where dugout construction 
is impossible. 

It is through the Little East Gate that Loh Chung-hwa's family, 
composed now of his wife, his father, and three children, make 
their way to the country at times when the jing-bao sends Loh 
himself to the hospital. Before the new gate was cut, they had 
to detour at first to the old East Gate, where they were inevitably 
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caught in the surging rush of tens of thousands of people trying 
to get through at the same time. The crush was terrific, and the 
Lch family brought reports of people trampled to death under 
the drive of the crowd. Later, the old father was able to find a 
near-by break in the wall which had gone unrepaired; over it 
the Loh family and their neighbors picked their escape with diffi- 
cult)', for all carried household possessions on their backs, but 
with less danger. Everyone, however, rejoiced when the new gate 
was finally opened. 

There is something in this destruction of an ancient and well- 
kept wall that we might, if we chose, raise into symbol. Chengtu, 
as a city Loh Chung-hwa has known, is moving away from its 
past. Caught up by the necessities of war, by the enthusiasm for 
new things, for new methods, Chengtu is no longer the tight self- 
contained city it was when Loh Chung-hwa was married some 
twelve years ago. At that time the city was debating hotly the 
question of widening its streets. Today, when picturesque twist- 
ing alleys bordered by antique shop fronts and ornamental resi- 
dence gates are difficult to find, it is strange to think that even 
rickshas, today the commonest form of transportation in Chengtu, 
were a novelty all during the period of Loh's childhood. It is 
difficult to imagine a time, actually no more distant than the birth 
of his three-year-old daughter, when almost the only suburb was 
the campus of the university, which, since it was protected by for- 
eign prestige, was an exception to all rules; today Chengtu is 
overflowing into new residence districts, and new warehouses and 
go-downs are appearing where only a few months before there 
were rice fields. In those days there was none of the modernistic 
buildings one sees today in the central shopping districts; there 
were few of the four and five-storeyed shops, none of the impres- 
sive cinema houses. And today Chengtu is passing from a medieval 
to a modern city before our eyes. 
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And why not change? Loh Chung-hwa and his neighbors ask 
themselves. Why not suburbs when with the new unity within 
Szechwan there need be no fear of hostile armies encamped out- 
side the city gates ? Why not wider roads and better highways to 
other cities when there is brisker trade and when some of the 
new foreign-like goods sell so quickly? Why not impressive build- 
ings when they so increase the prestige of the business occupying 
them? 

But, on the other hand, why change? Chengtu residents ask 
themselves in answer. Why, when the old life presented answers 
rather than questions? Why embark on new ventures and new 
techniques when the old ways have supported a city in steady liv- 
ing for thousands of years? 

Chengtu is changing, but it has not gone wild with change. 
The city wall has been breached, but it has not been destroyed. 
Today there is neither enthusiasm for change, except in certain 
limited quarters, nor condemnation of it; rather acceptance of 
what already has happened and readiness for whatever will hap- 
pen next, tempered, however and tempered strongly with a 
feet-on-the-ground psychology and with a spirit of independence 
that are of millennia of standing. 

The house in which Loh Chung-hwa and his family live the 
front room of which serves as living room, dining room, office for 
Loh, and workroom for his wife, who spins thread to pick up 
extra income is in no way like the westernized buildings on 
Chuen Hsi Lu, the main shopping street It is quite the same as 
the shops that line in countless numbers the rest of the city's 
streets. Individually they are hardly impressive. The Loh house, 
like almost all the rest of them, is put together out of mud and 
lime mortar with timber beams supporting split-bamboo lathing 
and a roof of loose-piled tile. It has a street frontage of around 
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fourteen feet and a depth somewhat greater. Behind the front 
room are a kitchen and bedroom. Above is a loft that serves also 
as bedroom. Some of these houses are simple one-storeyed affairs 
with far-projecting eaves sloping low over the sidewalk; the Loh'3 
is more luxuious with its second storey windowed with intricate 
lattice. Even so, the house has, in common with most of the others 
in the city, hard-packed earth for flooring. It hardly accords with 
Western notions of the elegance of Chinese culture. 

Chinese culture, however, is not elegant but real; and it is out 
of reality that these shops, like all things Chinese, attain beauty. 
The more imposing shop fronts on Chuen Hsi Lu have lost it. 
But in other sections of the city, as the eye falls upon not one 
shop but a whole block of them, as it follows the varied slopes 
and pitches of the roofs, the pattern of supporting beams; as the 
eye catches the variety and yet the harmony of the whole row of 
houses and blends with it the color of shop awnings and the 
gracefulness of Chinese characters indicating shop names and 
wares, one has an increasing sense of underlying homogeneity 
yet independence of mind and essential beauty of conception. 
Out of a single architectural approach built on ground plans of 
comparatively unvarying dimensions, the variety of size, of roof 
design, of upper-window arrangement, of placement of beams 
is ama2ing to us, who with a thousand methods of architectural 
approach succeed usually in building houses that look practically 
identical. And when the solid wood shutters, with which the 
complete front of each shop is covered by night, have been re- 
moved one by one and the multicolored goods for sale are ex- 
posed; when the family gathers in front of the shop; when the 
streets throng with rickshas and carriers, with students and coolies, 
with blue-growned merchants and brightly trousered children, the 
psychology of the people and the mood of the architecture become 
one. These houses could be no different 
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As we stand on the wall and look over the city, we see a tre- 
mendous and varied succession of curved, quietly up-tossed roofs, 
with the green of trees outlining the intricacy of the street layout, 
with denser foliage indicating parks and temples. The temples, 
themselves, stand out above the other buildings: their multi- 
colored tiles bright against the darkness of the common tile, their 
soaring roof-ends driving upward in a triumphant conclusion to 
calm low-lying roof. In the center of the town is the old Manchu 
city; around it spread the countless streets of Chengtu. 

For a newcomer to find his way through this maze of streets 
is impossible; shopping expeditions are usually an ordeal to all 
but those native to the city. The streets group themselves roughly 
on the basis of their occupations; in any given street the majority 
of shops will follow a single trade or will limit their sales to a 
single type of article. Besides, the shops are almost completely 
specialized. One shop will sell coal, another will sell kindling. 
Still another will specialize in wood for building purposes, another 
in brick and tile. The cloth shops sell material, and material alone 
material of the greatest variety, from simple, blue cotton to 
rich, multicolored velvets and satins. There are no ready-made 
garments, except here and there a few coats and sweaters on 
Chuen Hsi Lu. Loh Chung-hwa, however, never does any buying 
in that street; too dear, he remarks, explaining that he walks 
along it only because he enjoys the noise of the traffic, the conver- 
sation of the crowds, and the uproar that comes out of the tea- 
shops. He buys material in a small shop; and his wife does the 
tailoring, although there are tailor shops everywhere tiny cubby- 
holes with a hollow iron with live charcoal inside and a large 
table as equipment. Richer shops dealing in uniforms and foreign- 
style garments are more elaborate with sewing machines and 
workshops separate from the shop quarters. 

To this confusion of shops Loh Chung-hwa, as an old resident, 
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has the key of experience. He knows which street names indicate 
the trade the shops pursue: Pi Fang Gai, for instance, is Leather 
Work Street and is largely given over to shoe, harness, wallet, and 
belt stores, together with shops which manufacture these and simi- 
lar articles. He knows too, the occupation of streets whose name 
is based on work no longer pursued: Lan Da Jing Gai used to be 
almost exclusively the locale of gold workers; today manufac- 
turers of boxes and suitcases rub shoulders with workers in gold. 

Certain shops, to be sure, particularly those dealing in essential 
goods, are scattered throughout the city without over-regard for 
occupation grouping. Yet even these, with the particular excep- 
tion of grocery and miscellany stores, tend to gather around cer- 
tain centers. Loh Chung-hwa can point out the streets that daily 
are turned into vegetable markets and on the sides and curbings 
of which are spread the countless products of the Szechwan soil. 
If he wants to buy pork, he knows just which short-cut to take 
to the butchers' rows, where shop fronts display whole sides of 
hogs and innumerable dressed chickens and ducks. He knows 
which turn to take in the intervening streets to get to the black- 
smith shops, the second-hand iron shops, or even the curio shops. 
He can conduct anyone, as could any Chengtu resident, to the 
avenue popularly referred to as Thieves Street, a title reflecting 
not so much on the merchants therein as on the origin of the 
goods sold. 

When he goes to a grocery store, he goes to a shop quite unlike 
those we associate with the name: for groceries deal in odd mis- 
cellanies and contain comparatively few staples. Rice is bought 
in a rice shop, tea in a tea-leaf shop, eggs from the farmer whose 
hens produced them. All other goods are in grocery stores: the 
lesser-used cereals, wheat and oats and barley, along with the 
flours ground from them, condiments of various natures, usually 
hot (which Loh, having Szechwan tastes, enjoys in inordinate pro- 
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portions) , peanuts, watermelon seeds (pleasant to crack between 
the teeth), straw paper of a hundred uses, thousand-year-old eggs, 
perhaps cigarettes (though there are stores which deal in nothing 
else), and leaf tobacco. These goods with dozens of others 
richer grocers handle also such delicacies as smoked meat and 
dried fowl, candy, and even wine make up a varied stock in 
trade for shops scattered everywhere throughout the city. 

Loh Chung-hwa, since he began work for the hospital, has not 
had much to do with the drug stores, preferring in times of illness 
the advice and prescriptions of scientific medicine. When illness 
is persistent and the foreign drugs do not appear to work, he has 
occasional recourse, however, to these institutions. They compare 
in no way with Western drug stores, except of course those located 
on Chuen Hsi Lu with their f oreignized goods. In Chengtu, drug 
stores are stores which actually sell drugs in their original condi- 
tion; and the various herbs and roots and barks hang from the 
rafters, overflow glass containers, pile up in terra cotta containers 
on the floor, and if they are precious fill the pigeon-hole 
drawers of immense cabinets around the walls. Almost all these 
drugs function as strong and terrifying counter-irritants. They 
negate the symptoms of disease by upsetting the patient so dras- 
tically that he either forgets the original trouble or else falls 
dead. 

The Loh home, like other Chengtu homes, is not the center of 
recreation. Restaurants scattered all over the city fulfill the re- 
quirements of entertaining. In them the water carrier will meet 
his friends; so too will the merchant, the student, or the old-type 
Chinese gentleman. These are highly respectable places with no 
connection whatsoever with activities which make the pleasure- 
centers of port cities both famous and infamous. They vary widely 
from simple shops in which the stove and the food counter elbow 
for room with half a dozen small tables, to large institutions with 
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great halls and private rooms for large parties. They will serve 
everything from rice flavored with a touch of hot peppers to a 
twenty-course feast including sharks' fin soup, pigeon eggs, and 
Cantonese roast duck. 

The teashops, to one of which Loh Chung-hwa at the end of 
his shopping trip is now making his way, vary only in size if they 
vary at all. Simple affairs, they are, with a stove for boiling water, 
a profusion of tables and chairs, a few decorative panels of Chi- 
nese characters, and practically nothing else. They are places to 
settle business, to conduct cases of civil law, to read books, to 
snatch an afternoon siesta, and particularly and primarily to 
talk. Tea comes at a copper or two with the privilege of constant 
refills. No one is ever asked to leave, no matter how loud his par- 
ticular argument, no matter how long he may have stayed. Tea- 
shops are the most indispensable public institutions in Szechwan. 
They are open to everybody, and there are few men who do not 
find their way to them at least once a day. 

As a ricksha carries Loh Chung-hwa back home from his shop- 
ping, streets, shops, merchandise, and people flash past in colorful 
panorama, shot with the thousand sounds of the city. The street is 
athrill with life and good spirits. The thronging hordes of ricksha 
pullers shout the directions they are about to pursue, hurl invective 
at him who gets in the way; the street peddlers, each with a noise- 
making contrivance distinctive of his particular branch of the pro- 
fession, announce their wares; students making their way in the 
middle of the street break into energetic argument; two merchants 
striding along the street at its edge shout their discussion of prices; 
an argument in front of a private gate shrieks its way to listening 
heaven and to the crowd quickly gathered to arbitrate; outside 
the gates a string of wheelbarrows carrying protesting hogs to 
market screech their innocence of oil. And the whole crowd from 
curb to curb tumbles and runs and talks and laughs in and around 
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the rickshas and carriers and carts and wheelbarrows bumping 
along over the paved but uneven road. 

But where there is noise there is also quiet. Back from the main 
street on smaller thoroughfares, families are taking their dinner 
in the front of their shops. Others are sitting quietly on the side- 
walk under the eaves, nodding and pulling at long bamboo pipes. 
Half a do2en children are playing hopscotch in the middle of the 
road, and a lean dog with morose pessimism is investigating a gar- 
bage pail. And when after the excitement of the lights of the 
early evening, which seems to drive the whole city into even 
greater pitches of enthusiasm and noise the lights die down and 
the shutters are closed, a silence complete and unbroken settles 
upon the city until the next morning's dawn. 

A ride down the street is invariably exhilarating; yet at first the 
sight of Chinese street poverty is not a little appalling. The whole 
city, it appears to newcomers' eyes, lives in floorless, cramped 
shops in the midst of hardships that would seem to deny the noisy 
gaiety of the streets and market places. In what Western city 
would one find such poverty at the very curbings? Actually in 
none. Western cities hide their poverty, relegate it to huge sprawl- 
ing districts hidden from the main thoroughfares, and generally 
try their best to keep from sight conditions that are only too ob- 
vious and too widespread if one goes in search of them. Chinese 
cities, less hypocritical, hide their better homes and mansions, 
facing them with the poverty that keeps the richer classes rich. 
Poverty in Chinese cities, relatively speaking, is certainly no less 
than the poverty in our own towns, but neither is it greater. It is 
only more obvious and thus more shocking to those of the West 
who, having avoided poverty by keeping to the main thorough- 
fares at home, are suddenly forced to take cognizance of it in 
China. Explanations of such conditions often take the form of 
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theorizings over the benefits of Western varieties o economic 
and political organization. The truth is far simpler. In China, as 
in the West, the rich live off the poor, but with the difference that 
in China every one knows that they do. 

If you question the existence of these mansions of the rich, pass 
through one of the unpretentious gates wedged between a coal 
shop on one side and a tailor shop on the other. You will pass 
through court yards of gardens and trees into buildings well built 
of brick and well floored with delicately grained wood. Here live 
the rich merchants, the generals, the officials, and the large class 
of landlords supported in their Chengtu life by those to whom the 
complexity of the city would be either terrifying or immoral, or 
more probably both. The Chengtu Plain in its hugeness supports 
a sizable landlord group; and around that group have clustered 
the merchants, the city coolies, the servants, the bankers, the res- 
taurant cooks. Many shops serve the landlords, many more serve 
the servants, for there are thousands of lesser shops and shops 
progressively lesser. 

But here again Chinese realism is direct and unabashed. Few 
Chinese, probably not even the landlords themselves, fail to real- 
ize the essential vanity of the city; and stories of the city's corrup- 
tion are quoted as proof of the country's virtue. To them the city 
is not a little parasitic, and health and strength are thought to rest 
in the countryside. And indeed China is the countryside, the source 
of its wealth and its people, the harbor of its spirit and its eternity. 



Chapter XII: SZECHWAN COUNTRYSIDE 



KNOW China, to know 
the land whose resource has checked Japan, is not alone to know 
its capitals. Chungking is not China. Chengtu is not even Szech- 
wan, nor is the flat low-lying Chengtu Plain. To limit one's inter- 
est to the city and to the near-by fields is to have scant idea of the 
rushing streams, the towering mountains, the sculptured green 
hills and valleys, the small market towns, and the commercial 
cities that are more truly typical of the province. Yet to explore 
this tremendous stretch of territory, to visit a dozen border areas, 
homes of tribes people, to wander through the roadless up-country, 
to penetrate sections known only to native tribes, to survey the 
varied fields and farms which branch off from a network of foot 
paths which cannot be followed without guides even to contem- 
plate all this is readily to become discouraged. However, a more 
modest itinerary, say from Chengtu to Kiating and thence to 
Junghsien and Tzeliutsing, shows typical Szedhwan without show- 
ing it all. 

Even so it will be a trip hardly attended by the comforts of 
travel in the West or, for that matter, by the comforts of travel 
once possible in eastern China. Travel in Free China moves ac- 
cording to extremes. By air you cross immense distances of valley 
and plain and mountain, passing in a flicker of an eye a dozen 
fields, soaring over villages so quickly that they are hardly visible. 
But by land or by river you travel in one day a distance a plane 
covers in less than twenty minutes. There is luxury neither in the 
teashops nor in the inns; even at night there will be little comfort 
and cleanliness apart from that the traveller carries with htm, for 
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without the easy and ugly transportation of railroads and motor 
cars there is not the demand for modern accommodations. Yet the 
lack of comfort is a gain in enjoyment, for in the teashops and 
restaurants and inns of these little towns one becomes part of 
their talk and their life; one becomes a little more Chinese; one 
becomes a bit more understanding of a country foreign to one's 
own by the simple process of becoming a part of it. 

The flat-bottomed houseboat is rushing downstream over the 
rapids of the Min River from Chengtu to Kiating. The boat, like 
other boats in S2echwan, but unlike anything in the West, is sim- 
ply a flat barge protected in its midsection by half cylinders of 
bamboo mat and rain-shedding leaves, under which the bedding 
of travellets is rolled out. The Min is like other rivers in Szech- 
wan: young, shallow, and fast-moving. The ten oarsmen, whose 
strength occasionally implements the force of the current, bring 
us a distance of almost four hundred // in two days. They row in 
a manner to us entirely unfamiliar; they do not pull, instead 
facing forward on the long projecting bow of the boat they 
push. It is impossible in the proper execution of this manoeuvre to 
sit (the sweeps are twenty feet long) , and the men stand, throw- 
ing their weight abruptly forward onto the oars and jerking back 
suddenly f 01 the next stroke. 

Most of them are tall fellows with strong knotted backs and 
shoulders. They wear only shorts and straw hats, and these gar- 
ments they -quickly shed without over-regard for modesty when- 
ever the boat drives into shoal water or whenever the heat of the 
day suggests the coolness of a swim. As they row they chat and 
laugh among themselves, but as the boat drives toward the foam 
of a boiling rapid one of the oarsmen breaks into a chanty and 
the other men catch up the beat, emphasizing every stroke with 
their response. And as the white water sluices under the bottom 
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of the boat, the beat becomes fast and still faster until the men, 
hurling themselves at their sweeps and roaring the rhythm of the 
song, shoot the boat out into a pool of still water. The men drop 
their oars, settle on their haunches on the deck of the boat, bring 
out their pipes, and begin once more to talk. 

What they say is, perhaps, not so important as the socir.biHry 
and good humor with which they say it. Jokes are more an occa- 
sion than a cause for laughter, and conversation is more amiable 
than informative. Meanwhile the boat floats gently through the 
green Chengtu Plain, coasting under great semicircular stone 
bridges and meandering past river towns perched jauntily on the 
banks. We round a curve and pass a series of rolling hills and a 
score of water wheels conveying water under the river's own 
power to the fields on the banks. Some of the men stretch out 
on the deck; others slip overboard, cool off, splash each other in 
horse-play, and then take their places again at the oars. 

To them the trip downstream, despite the occasional periods of 
frenzied rowing, is a period of rest. The current does almost all 
the work. 

But there is no coasting upstream; nor is there any rowing 
against the force of the water. Our boat, when it returns to 
Chengtu laden with the produce of the down-river countryside, 
will take almost ten days to make a trip that downstream takes 
only two. The boat must be towed, and the oarsmen except for 
one man to move the tiller and a second to pole the boat away 
from the shore must become trackers, driving with slow and 
steady beat against the force of the water's current. Even in the 
midst of such arduous work, when breathing is at a premium, 
they break into song, particularly when they approach rapids. At 
such times, they strain forward at sharp angles to the narrow path 
beneath their feet; the braided bamboo rope hums with tense 
resiliency; the song, set in a minor key, speaks tones of weary 
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determination; and the men throw themselves in perfect unison 
against the strength of the white water. 

At night the boat breaks its journey at the nearest mooring, for 
the rapids make travel by dark impossible. The rough decking of 
the boat is our bed unless we belong to that school which be- 
lieves in travelling in luxury with folding cots just as at meal 
times it has been our kitchen and dining place. Mosquito nets are 
put up in a !:c 'M^.-'-f tangle of ropes and pegs, and we prepare 
to sleep. Fore and aft of the midsection the boatmen stretch out 
on palm-fibre mattresses; if it rains those sleeping forward may 
have to crowd in beside us; sometimes there is no other shelter. 

Travel the next day is in country more and more different from 
the Chengtu Plain, which we have now left; and as the boat nears 
Kiating we catch sight, black in the distance a forty-mile dis- 
tance of Omei, one of China's sacred mountains, surrounded by 
a tossed-up horizon of lesser peaks. We ourselves are in hillier 
country now, with wooded ridges everywhere about us and here 
and there great gashes of sandstone cliff. We see across the river, 
as our boat pulls into Kiating, a tremendous bluff of brilliant red, 
framed by the green hillsides above and to the sides of it. In the 
midst of the bluff sits in the eternal peace of quiet contemplation 
an immense stone Buddha. Behind the figure are the sharp-curved 
roofs of temples and the stones and steps of the pathways that 
wander up through lush foliage to the hill-top retreat. 

Along the banks of the rivers f or the Min is joined at Kiating 
by the Ya the city is flat, but it rises abruptly onto the hills far- 
ther back. From these hills stretch varied vistas of mountain, 
hill, and plain. The river torrents, great breadths of water, long 
lines of hill, the multicolored bluffs on the far bank of the river, 
the town itself in its profusion of roofs, the whole plain green 
with the spring's first shoots of rice, bamboo clumps vivid and 
thick, farmers* homes rimmed with giant trees all these are 
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guarded by the sheer bald precipice of Omei, shining in the sun- 
light ten thousand feet above the plain. 

Kiating is no unimportant city, for much of the trade which 
comes from Tibet through Tatsienlu to Yachow is placed on the 
long bamboo rafts of the Ya River and floated and rowed to 
Kiating, where it is trans-shipped either north to Chengtu or south 
to Chungking and the lower Yang-tze. Unfortunately for Kiating 
the Japanese deduced its importance and in one bombing almost 
completely demolished the entire business section of the city. To- 
day only temporary huts grace the streets of the large triangle 
between the hills and the rivers, once the center of Kiating busi- 
ness. Besides these, there are only walls blackened by the fires of 
incendiary bombs, the litter of tile roofs, and great gaping holes 
in walls and earth made by demolition and high-explosive bombs. 
Kiating's answer to this bombing is the answer of countless Chi- 
nese cities: suburbs and, since the hills offer such excellent pro- 
tection, a comprehensive system of caves. And today the rafts 
from Yachow, shallow houseboats from Chengtu, larger junks 
from Chungking, and even a steamboat crowd the waterfront of 
the city. 

At Kiating the boatmen take leave. If they have been given 
exactly the customary tea-money tip, their thanks will be hearty 
and sincere. If, however, they have been given more than cus- 
tomary Si course more likely than the giving of less they will 
probably demand still more in a confused babble of speech and 
injured demeanor. The man who does not know custom is open 
game. However, there will be no question of the far greater pay- 
ment for passage. The payment was agreed upon before, and ver- 
bal contracts reached by bargaining in interior China are broken 
far less frequently than written contracts are broken in the West. 
When you bargain in China, though bargaining may be fun, you 
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never bargain for fun; and it is taken for granted that every price 
is mentioned, whether by the buyer or seller, in absolute good 
faith. 

This custom at times proves embarrassing when one's eyes, 
delighted by the first sight of an object one actually does not want, 
tempt one to name a price. It proved particularly embarrassing to 
a foreign-language student, who on one occasion entered into a 
conversation with a farmer selling a litter of pigs. The topic of 
the last language-school lesson had been pigs, and the foreigner 
was anxious for practice in conversation. He offered the farmer 
a price exactly one fifth of the price asked, feeling that he was 
certainly on the safe side; and for half an hour or so enjoyed an 
instructive discourse on the breeding, feeding, and raising of pork. 
The bargain continued; the foreigner refused any suggestion of 
a higher price. "All right," said the farmer, "y u can take them/* 
The foreigner was trapped. He had no need for a dozen small 
pigs, and he could imagine the interest the spectacle of a West- 
erner carrying them would arouse. He knew he had to pay the 
money, and he knew too what expressions of incredulous surprise 
would arise in the market place if he paid the money and didn't 
take the pigs. Finally he took the pigs, hired the farmer as carrier, 
and had more than his fill of pork for the next month. 

Fortunately the price of carriers from Kiating to Junghsien has 
already been settled, or as the Chinese say explained. The car- 
riers are to be paid at a flat rate of so many cents per man per //. 
Distances, furthermore, are well known, and it has been agreed 
how many // there will be in the journey. Part of the money is 
handed over to the carriers at the beginning of the trip the men 
pay their own food and inn money about half of the rest is doled 
out during the course of the trip, and the remainder at the end. 
This sum is supplemented, of course, by tea-money, the amount 
of which depends on the difficulties of the journey. If it rains 
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heavily or i there are no clouds and the sun is hot, tea-money 
expectations rise. And if the trip is unusually severe, a bit of meat- 
money will be expected. 

Some of the carriers tie the baggage rolls to the end of their 
carrying poles, forty-odd pounds at each end, shoulder the load, 
and trot off unconcernedly down the road. The head man or ju-teo 
takes the responsibility for the safety of these loads; there is no 
danger of their being lost. The rest of the men shoulder their 
bwa-gers. It is in these that travellers ride. A hwa-ger is a varia- 
tion of the old-type sedan chair, being a simple reclining seat of 
bamboo slats supported between two long bamboo poles. These 
move slowly beside fields, wander easily through valleys, and 
climb gradually over hills. The carriers are Junghsien men, skilled 
and sturdy, who though for the greater part of the time they are 
farmers take as professional and sincere an interest in their car- 
rying as we do in our touring. No need to worry over the possi- 
bility of falls; whether the path is sun-baked stone or rain- 
drenched mud, whether it skirts precipices or proceeds across 
fields, the carriers keep their balance. Occasionally there are slips, 
to the great loss of face of the man involved, but even then the 
man falls with the hwa-ger above him still supported on his shoul- 
ders. Carrying is a profession; its practitioners have pride. 

The kwa-gev winds out between the Kiating hills, pursues for 
a few hundred yards a new motor road and then goes off onto a 
small path of two-foot stone slabs suddenly to arrive in the midst 
of the Szedhwan countryside, an amazing harmony of the work of 
man and the bounty of nature. Undulating hills, winding valleys, 
uprising knolls, shallowing valleys all of these sculptured by 
countless generations of farm folk into terraced contour patterns 
of field, edged with tree and bush and dotted with the bamboo 
clumps which surround rural homes. The fields are now light 
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green with the first transplanting of rice; later they will be dense 
green with the richness of the late summer growth, still later 
bronze-gold with the wealth of the harvest. Farmers now urge on 
ungainly water buffalos, now bend over the thin wisps of rice 
plants; later they will bend to the sickle task of harvest and to 
the flaying work of threshing. If winter comes, so also come the 
wheat, the rape, the beans; and the soil, carefully nurtured and 
fertilized for tens of centuries, brings forth its yield uninterrupted. 
Whatever the season, whatever the weather, there is always green, 
vivid in its freshness; always an ensemble of hill and terrace, 
enduring in its harmony. And when for a few miles our road sud- 
denly joins a motor road that is still in process of completion, we 
have a sharp sense of disappointment and loss. For the new road 
charges through the landscape, following its own rules not the 
rule of the country, driving across the contours and tearing gashes 
out of green hills. A discordant note has blasted its way into the 
countryside: the penalty of progress. 

As interesting as the country, however, are the men who are 
carrying us across it. They carry at a pace somewhat faster than 
that of a brisk walk; and it seems impossible that even the help 
of the third man, who changes off with the other two, gives them 
adequate chance for rest. They adapt their steps and the swing of 
their shoulders so that the hwa-ger may ride smoothly and not 
bounce or sway; in changing off they go through their manoeuvres 
with military precision and without breaking step or slowing pace. 
Some of them are ama2ingly strong. One carrier, in particular, a 
piratical-looking fellow with long hair and a trailing moustache, 
insists on carrying without relief for hours on end, whether the 
road be paved slabs or thick mud. 

They are solicitous too for their passengers, and are ready to 
talk on any subject, although since they are farmers the crops 
and weather are their chief interests. They speak readily enough 
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about themselves and about each other; they are particularly vol- 
uble about the fu-teo, the leader, upon whom, they explain, luck 
has smiled. The fu-teo owns his own land; last year his rice har- 
vest was the best in the neighborhood; he is wise at figures and 
good at settling disputes; and there is talk of making him the 
local pa-jang. Such fine children he has, and a father wise with 
years, though too old for work. 

Cf Yu shi ren shwo-hwa bu-dung, there are those who speak 
without knowledge/' comments one of die carriers, creating with- 
out self-consciousness a maxim classic in its balance, and he ex- 
plains that the fu-teo is not that sort of man. 

As we near the various towns on the way, the carriers are full 
of information on the best teashops, the cleaner restaurants, and 
if night is approaching the more comfortable inns. Once set- 
tled in one of these establishments they rush forward to clean 
seats, to bring hot water, and to suggest rooms. They are anxious 
even to shoo flies, about which they understand foreigners are 
superstitious. 

The approach to a town is usually unexpectedly dramatic. The 
road still edges rice fields, hugs hillsides, wanders beneath giant 
banyan trees. We go up one hill and down another, spotting no 
sign of habitation other than farmhouses. Then suddenly, as if 
rising by magic out of the valley, the village bursts into direct view 
before us, and in an instant we are charging at double pace 
through its streets. Here are the streets of China before moderni- 
zation: four or five-feet narrow, in many cases completely shel- 
tered by eaves overhanging from the two sides, fronted with 
shops, and if it is market day jammed with a good-humored, 
shouting, arguing people from the surrounding countryside; for 
all villages in China are market towns. It is in them that the pro- 
duce of the farms and the handiwork of the country people are 
bought and sold. These market towns may be small, in some cases 
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merely strings of houses on either side of main roads; or they may 
be greater clusters with ramifications of streets. They may occupy 
a small stretch of valley, or they may cling to hillsides, presenting 
to the traveller views of tiers of steps and curving roofs. They may 
be simple collections of lath and plaster houses, or they may be 
complex structures of stone with tremendous courtyards and huge 
temple buildings. One of these, an unknown little village, Yu 
Chia Chang the Market Place of the Yu Family, built up on the 
knolls of shaggy cliff-limestone country, has temples of architec- 
tural complexity and sculpture of intricate richness and delicacy 
greater than that which has drawn travellers and collectors to 
many equally distant but better-known cities all over the world. 

Whatever their nature, these cities are countless. Every twenty 
// along every road and China's interlacing pattern of small 
roads is dense there is a market town. These, rather than the 
large cities, are the true economic centers of West China. Before 
Japan can hope to cripple the life of a resisting country, she must 
cripple these small towns a task that would take generations of 
steady work for the combined air forces of the entire world. 

We are objects of widespread interest in the small villages 
for that matter, even in the larger towns and it seems that all the 
children and not a few of the adults have turned out to inspect us 
and to watch us eat and drink. The proprietor comes forth from 
some inner sanctum, waves at the children, orders them to be gone 
they do not stir and greets us with ceremony. If we show dis- 
position to talk, he sits at our table. Other men in the place will 
perhaps join him, a teacher, perhaps a merchant. Conversation at 
such times is, at first at least, of more serious order than conver- 
sation on the road with carriers. We are asked the conditions in 
Chengtu and the latest word of the war. We in turn summon in- 
terest about local matters, the adequacy of the water supply, the 
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prospects of the harvest. Soon the talk centers on prices and price 
increases. We begin to trade acquaintances, and find that we have 
this teacher or that minister as friends in common. In a short time 
we are telling the details of our trip, and every one is trying to 
remember his best jokes. 

If we have stopped for refreshment, we shall start as soon as 
we and the carriers are partly rehydrated with boiling-hot tea. If 
we have stopped for the night, we shall rouse ourselves before 
daybreak, throw together our bedding rolls, and start off without 
breakfast about five in the morning. And so over the moulded hills 
and through the narrow-streeted towns we continue, drenched 
occasionally by a summer downpour, or steamed and baked in the 
hot vapours of sun striking upon rice fields. As we come nearer 
to our destination, Junghsien, the weather changes with the scen- 
ery. We are coming to the hills, and the rolling country of the 
last hour is beginning to lose itself in the rough crags and sheer 
foliage-covered cliffs that we identify with Chinese landscape 
painting- The weather begins to cool; the whole countryside takes 
on new sharpness of outline in the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun. We are approaching Gao Shi Ti, High Stone Steps, the 
U-shaped ridge that rises dramatically and perpendicularly out of 
the hills and valleys through which we are travelling. About Gao 
Shi Ti there is nothing particularly famous; indeed it is not par- 
ticularly well known even in Szechwan; for Its beauty, great as it 
is, is not unique in a land of countless spots equally attractive. 

The front carrier, who is a Gao Shi Ti man himself, has indi- 
cated from time to time the approximate direction of the spot and 
with growing pride and anticipation has just observed that it is 
only over the top of this ridge and behind that spur of mountain. 
Now he turns and smiles broadly. 

"It is just ahead, and it is beautiful to look at." 
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It is beauty o the sort of which one is never surfeited, whether 
one comes to it full of years of enjoyment of the Chinese country- 
side or whether one comes eager with the anticipation of first dis- 
covery. As we approach Gao Shi Ti, we see the path winding in 
and about the contours of the hill top, rising in recurring patterns 
of steps past fields even at this altitude already green, descending 
in graceful sweep past farm huts along the way. We look down 
into the great valley to the left, which swoops off to huge vistas 
of an eternity of plain and mountain and to a complexity of pat- 
terned field, grey-purple mountain, and vivid valley; we glance 
up to the cliffs at the right, brilliant with sunlit foliage springing 
in tremendous profusion from each crack of the rocky precipices, 
and look forward toward the sentinel outpost, a rough pyramid 
of towering cliff sheltering a tiny farmhouse at its foot. Whether 
the approach is our first or our twentieth, with intense excitement 
we see the ridge itself stretching heavenward like a tremendous 
but friendly rampart. 

We climb the rampart through a narrow cleft in the precipice, 
the site of the high stone steps. It is a stiff winding ascent, but it 
brings at the top a triumphant view of the whole up-flung ridge 
of mountain and the outstretched plain beyond. To one side we 
see the thread of road we have just travelled, with the valleys and 
mountains beside it. To the other, we peer down into the upper 
levels of a terraced valley hemmed in by the U-ridge of the moun- 
tain on which we stand. The afternoon sun catches the patterns of 
the rows of rice, outlining them against the still sharper patterns 
of curving terraces. Here and there are large courtyard dwellings 
of farm families. Here and there are mighty boulders that from 
time to time tear themselves from the cliffs. Quiet and peace; and 
yet an intensity of beauty in which man has cooperated with 
nature on the most gigantic of scales. 

"This is my valley/* says the Gao Shi Ti man with beaming 
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enthusiasm. "You can just see the roof of my house behind the 
rock." 

Following the road along the edge of the ridge, the valley 
expands in ever-increasing complexity; its variety is amazing. For 
as the separate fields of the valley are terraced, each rising in 
graceful curves five to ten feet higher than the one below it, so too 
is the valley itself terraced, each section of it separated from the 
other by more than a hundred feet of stone precipice softened 
with ferns and palms and the rich undergrowth of a warm and 
fertile country. From its beginnings, the valley twists around a 
corner, slopes into a small stream, and then, with the precipitancy 
of water in a cataract, rushes down over its first ledge. Then from 
the corner of one ridge a second valley appears and joins the first; 
these two for a time form a great shelf cut V-shaped in the center 
by the increasing waters of the stream. After a second precipice, 
still other valleys come together in a deep, vast hollow of pat- 
terned color, only to fall to a level still lower and then finally to 
unfold onto the plain of Junghsien, a picture in the late after- 
noon sun of red-blue hills gently undulating around the small 
dark patch of roofs of the city itself. 

We are not anxious to leave the hills, nor are the carriers. Their 
appreciation of scenery is quiet but deep, and every so often one 
of them will speak to us or to one of his friends of a valley or a 
cliff which he has seen and enjoyed on countless occasions. 

Junghsien is a miniature Chengtu. Its name indicates that it is 
a hsien district city; that is, that it corresponds to our county seats. 
It bears much the same likeness to larger Chinese cities that our 
county seats bear to our larger cities, being the same in kind but 
less in degree. It too is being subjected to modernism and is even 
now looking forward to the completion of the road which will 
link it with the transportation center, Kiating, and which already 
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links it to the salt-well center, Tzeliutsing, and to the wartime 
capital, Chungking. Junghsien has not been bombed, but it is 
already protected against any eventualities. Schools have been 
moved into the country; the hospital has had a cave dug through 
a hillside; and at the sound of the ]ing-bao the people take to the 
surrounding hills. For Junghsien has the importance o all hsien 
cities. It is a unit in the political ramifications of the Central Gov- 
ernment; here operates the county magistrate, and it is from the 
hsien cities and through the hsien-jang that the government enlists 
its support and garners its revenues. It is in the hsien cities that 
schools and other public enterprises tend to concentrate, when 
there is no danger of bombing. And from Junghsien the power of 
the government goes out into the villages in which we have vis- 
ited, over the hills and the countryside through which we have 
travelled, tempering the life and work therein to the end of fur- 
ther and more successful resistance, and, even more important, 
being itself powerfully tempered by the spirit of the land and of 
the people from which it draws its strength. 

From Junghsien we can in one day cover the one hundred sixty 
//' to Tzeliutsing; from Tzeliutsing a bus whisks us through Lwei- 
chang and back to Chengtu and to the end of our round trip 
through Szechwan. From the trip we sort a wealth of impressions 
of tone and sight and sound. We see the Chinese morning and 
evening: the early morning mists hugging close to undulating 
plains and lying in great lines at the foot of mountains, the early 
morning clatter of awakening life in teashops and stores and 
breakfast stalls, the soft sunshine bringing fresh dew-drenched 
life to the whole countryside, the sharp clarity of air and the dis- 
tinctness of clouds the whole of China springing into life. Or at 
evening, the lights of the shops casting contorted and dancing pat- 
terns on the city streets, the mingled laughter and confusion of 
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rickshas and passers-by, the intense activity of a people who are 
glad to be alive, to be noisy, to be striding the streets, to be ges- 
ticulating with friends. Or at evening, apart from the noises of 
the city, there is the distant sound of temple music, enchanting 
and nostalgic; and this mellow wail borne on the sharpness of the 
evening wind, peaceful with the knowledge of centuries of life 
past and of centuries of life to come, sings in our hearts long after 
our ears can hear no sound. For morning and evening are the most 
real of all the moments of the Chinese day, and they come to 
symbolize in our imagination the beginning and the continuation 
of all life. 



Chapter XIII: COOLIE DEMOCRACY 



A 



FOREIGN-TRAINED Chi- 
nese physician, in commenting on the terrible loss of life during 
the first year of the Sino- Japanese War, once remarked that there 
was in foreign countries overconcern about the effects of that loss. 
"It's not the educated who have been killed," he said. "It's just a 
lot of coolies." 

When we think of the people of China, we picture usually the 
Chinese who find their way into books. We see long-sleeved cal- 
ligraphers, powerful warlords, revolutionists, students returned 
from foreign training, dynamic government leaders, and perhaps 
a few landed gentry mellow with wisdom. Our thoughts, like the 
books from which they are drawn, concern themselves with the 
smallest fraction of a heavily peopled country. China is not a land 
of scholars and generals; it is a land of farmers, of carriers, of 
pullers, of artisans, of small merchants, of servants for those 
who serve the better-off are many times more numerous than those 
who are served. All these are lumped indiscriminately under the 
title of coolie, which, while it carries no particular sense of oppro- 
brium, has in it a vast amount of condescension. 

The just-coolies attitude is almost as strong as it is undeserved. 
The coolies of China have fought, with no great desire on their 
part to submit to forced hit-or-miss conscription, the wars of the 
country; they have grown its wealth and converted it into finished 
products; they have transported its goods and have, in fact, done 
practically everything except enjoy recompense in any proportion 
to their labor. In fact, it is the war alone that has made the title 
of coolie somewhat more honorable; respect for the great mass 
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of people inevitably grows when their part in the war of resistance 
becomes clear. This respect may be new; there is nothing new 
about the abilities on which it is based. For coolies have ability in 
practical affairs far surpassing that of the majority of their brothers 
better endowed with money and with formal education. The old 
scholar is often almost incapable even of travelling in his own 
land; yet his coolie will route him from one end of the country to 
the other, arranging carriers and boats, bargaining for food and 
for inn-lodging, cooking for him, dressing him, and trotting obedi- 
ently on foot behind his hwa-ger or his sedan chair. China is a 
country where every coolie is a cook, and where it is the workman 
and the small merchant who know their arithmetic and their abacus 
far better than the official or the scholar, in whose education noth- 
ing so practical as mathematics was formerly included* 

In a country where exertion has been until only recently con- 
sidered ungentlemanly and where athletics are still viewed by 
older persons with distrust, the coolies have, further, an almost 
complete corner on the strength of the nation. Years of carrying 
have hardened their backs to the heavy work of transportation 
and to the skill of balancing heavy loads hung from the end of 
carrying poles. Years of ricksha pulling have toughened their legs 
to the endurance of hours of trotting in front of heavily laden 
vehicles. 

On one occasion a track match was arranged between an Amer- 
ican track star, then teaching in China, and a ricksha puller. The 
American won easily, but the puller protested that the race was 
not fair. "The foreigner," he said, "ran according to his custom; 
but I did not run according to mine/* The next day a second match 
was arranged, and the puller arrived with his ricksha and with a 
friend for load: This day the coolie won as easily as the track star 
had won the day before. Indeed, if the Olympics permitted such 
apparatus as rickshas, the Chinese would have a comer on all the 
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endurance events. It seems incomprehensible to us that a man in 
one day can pull loads of two hundred pounds for a distance of 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty // (forty to fifty 
miles) and that he can follow one such day with another and 
still another. 

It seems still more incomprehensible that a man would find 
enjoyment in such work and take pride in it. To encounter on a 
trip through the country a group of ten carriers struggling up the 
face of a thousand-foot mountain with a heavy black coffin, sing- 
ing at the top of their lungs the rhythm of their steps, is an experi- 
ence at first impossible to understand: enjoyment, even joy, in the 
face of grief and, what is more, hard work. Some deep sense of 
pride in work operates in these men; and this sense, heightened 
by a joy of laughing cooperation and by a calm pleasure in the 
stretched-out hills and valleys, makes the carriers day after day 
shoulder loads which would be the despair of husky Western steve- 
dores. In fact, carrying is an ancient and honorable profession. It 
has both a code of ethics and a set of superstitions peculiar to it; 
and when carriers trot into a town, their shoulders thrown back, 
their stride lengthened, their shouts and elbows parting the crowds 
on the streets, they have the poise and the bearing of men con- 
scious of the dignity and value of their work. 

So with load and chair carrying, so with a dozen other occupa- 
tions that we should scarcely consider respectable. Stone-breaking 
for highways is for us the work of convicts or of machines, a work 
somehow calculated to rob a man of whatever notion he has of his 
own worth. Yet watch the men who are at work on China's high- 
ways today; they not only enjoy their work but have a pride in it 
that amounts almost to exhibitionism. The stone-crusher swings 
his heavy iron mallet high above his head, shouting all the time 
the tempo of his actions; he holds the mallet high over his knotted 
muscles for several dramatic seconds, and then with a final shout 
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flings the mallet upon the rock. Or stop along a street of, say, box- 
makers and catch the enthusiasm of work dedicated to no more 
glorious a task than the sawing and planing of boards and the 
fitting of notches. It is strange that we who have elevated work 
into a fetish consider absence of work an ideal; while the Chinese, 
bothered neither by fetishes nor by ideals, make a necessity of life 
a source of enjoyment. 

No man takes pride in work unless he is convinced somehow 
of his own independent importance. Bargain a while with a rick- 
sha puller; you will see what independence means. Study the 
everyday service of rickshas, you will learn more to work the 
overworked term about democracy. Ricksha democracy is one 
that has adjusted transportation to all degrees of wealth, and 
that sees no difference between the puller himself and a rich land- 
lord. The landlord undoubtedly considers himself socially supe- 
rior; the, ricksha puller may even consider him so, and he certainly 
would so consider a scholar or a professor. But as individuals and 
not as ideas the two are equal. Neither is able to order the other 
around. In fact, if one has an edge over the other, it is the coolie; 
for he is pulling the ricksha. The landlord may bargain for hours; 
but unless he meets the puller's conception of a fair price, he will 
never get into the vehicle. In Szechwan no puller, no matter how 
poor he may be, will agree to a price that is not generally agreed 
upon as proper and customary according to recognized gwei-ju. 
He does this not because of any notion of keeping the level of 
prices high, believing more or less that the level of prices will take 
care of itself, but because he will not lower himself to take less 
than a proper price. You, though you be a scholar, an official, or 
an officer, will have no preference over an artisan, a load of mer- 
chandise, or even another puller who, tired from his day's work, 
wauts to ride home. 
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It is in bargaining, of course, that daily assertion of independ- 
ence is made not only of the seller but of the purchaser. Neither 
has the slightest edge; and when final agreement is reached, each 
feels that the price is his price, not a price settled by intangible 
supply-demand forces but a price made-to-order and thus of a 
nature close to the Chinese heart, which abhors ready-to-use goods 
in an atmosphere of a noisy though enjoyable sociability. Rob 
the Chinese of the right to bargain, you not only trouble his spirit 
but you corrupt his integrity. You have robbed him of the freest 
of the world's markets. And indeed theft of just this sort has been 
committed in the foreign-controlled port cities of China. 

Here we face psychological motivations which are as unrealized 
as they are deep. The foreigners, who think of democracy as essen- 
tially political, see nothing but generosity in a system of fixed 
prices and wages which give their workers more than otherwise 
they would receive; and they feel themselves considerably set upon 
and unappreciated, for, in addition, they have brought to their 
cities excellent medical and social services. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, most of whom probably know nothing of democracy 
in the abstract but cannot conceive of anything but democracy in 
the small details of everyday life, see only that they are being 
regimented and conclude righteously, however wrongly, that they 
are being robbed as well. 

Political forms, though they may not mirror economic forms, 
spring at least from similar psychological motivations. In the West 
increasing economic control is paralleled by increasing centraliza- 
tion of government power. In China, although there is a Central 
Government, and although for thousands of years there has been 
centralized autocratic control, there is, as there has always been, 
an extraordinary practical democracy which is centered around the 
everyday life of the people. A democracy with roots in small mat- 
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ters, the Chinese might say, lasts longer than one with roots in 
big ones. Certainly it has greater significance to farmers and arti- 
sans, even though it may have scant value as a catch-word. 

To describe this democracy, it is necessary to define the limits 
of Central Government authority. In theory, that authority has no 
limits; in practice it is restrained by the practical and thorough- 
going democracy of local government. The unit of Central Gov- 
ernment power is the hsien-jang, or county magistrate. Lesser 
officials have no connection with the central or provincial gov- 
ernment except in the collection of taxes. They are the officials of 
the people chosen with the family system as basis (although in 
larger cities the gentry attempts control of them). Every ten fam- 
ilies in Szechwan, for instance, are represented by an individual 
known as the jia-jang. Every hundred families are in turn repre- 
sented not only by their ten jia-jang but by a bao-juen. These lesser 
dignitaries function with an importance entirely incommensurate 
with their rank. It is estimated, for instance, that fully ninety per- 
cent of the cases which in a Western country would find their way 
into the courts are settled either privately or by these jia-jang and 
bao-juen representatives with a teashop for a courtroom. Daily 
disputants conduct public argument in teashops and arrive at 
public agreement. Daily the lesser officials function in the capaci- 
ties of judge, referee, and consultant. Furthermore, the family 
attempts to settle all disputes within itself and to prevent any 
dispute from becoming public scandal. Generally all efforts are 
made to avoid appearance before the hsien-jang, the Chinese being 
aware not only from experience but from centuries of maxims 
and moral stories that government justice is not only expensive 
but uncertain. Even so, litigation before all authorities, even the 
hsien-jang, proceeds not on the Western assumption that one party 
is as definitely right as the other is wrong, but on the consideration 
that the mere fact of being in court indicates that both parties are 
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wrong. Litigation ends usually in compromise, a compromise as 
frequently as not arrived at in a noisy street quarrel with passers-by 
the only judges, although when argument is pitched in a key too 
high for general peace, someone may call out, "Isn't there any 
teashop!" In the West we should be staggered by such democratic 
justice. The Chinese is trained by experience to participate in it, 
whether as litigant or juryman. 

The jia-jang and bao-juen, be it observed, are not representatives 
to any legislative assembly. Laws originate from above and are 
proclaimed rather than argued. Yet it is in matters of laws and 
edicts that the Chinese prefer no representatives other than them- 
selves. The right of protest is close to the heart of this free people. 
Let the official issue an order for which the people have anything 
more than normal dislike, let him infringe his authority upon a 
realm which the people consider their own, or let him merely pass 
on an unpopular order set forth from above, and he will be faced 
with civil disobedience as ingenious as it is effective. 

Let him decide, as a magistrate once decided in Chungking, 
that the price of pork is too high and that the butchers are at 
fault; the butchers will suddenly find reason for observing a series 
of Buddhist holidays (Buddhism forbids the use of meat) . Let the 
official order all butcher shops to remain open during such holi- 
days, and the butchers will close shop in protest against high rents. 
The official in Chungking might order force to open the shops, 
but he is quite aware that against active disapproval he will gain 
nothing but dislike. This in Chungking. In smaller cities the power 
of the hsten-jang is beyond a point set by custom even more 
tenuous. And Chinese history, in admonition to unjust officials, 
abounds in stories of official residences torn down by dissatisfied 
people. The hsien-jang knows well the practical limits of his au- 
thority; he is usually careful, except in the face of unusual circum- 
stances, not to exceed them. And today a vast segment of Chinese 
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life is without law, though not without order, except such as com- 
munities voluntarily establish as custom. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of activities which in the West pertain to government and 
law, in China pertain to the individual and to custom. 

The development of this bi-partite system of government one 
set of officials springing almost spontaneously from the people 
and the other appointed directly from the Central Government 
besides being an expression of the psychological temper of a peo- 
ple, is also a part of a division of civil and criminal offenses into 
roughly major and minor categories. Theft, for instance, is minor; 
retaliation against it, even in the event of the discovery of the 
offender, is not often put in the hands of the hsien-jang. If a thief 
is caught, sometimes he may be whipped by whomever he tried to 
rob. If he is successful, public opinion will simply consider the 
offended householder or merchant careless. Usually, however, the 
thief is not successful nor is he caught, for the Chinese prefer the 
raising of a hue and cry against the thief to the actual difficulty 
of catching him. 

If this is the case with theft, it is not the case with robbery. 
Robbery, murder, armed theft, suggestions of murder accompa- 
nied by the waving of weapons, highway holdups, assaults upon 
small towns all of these fall into the major category, are put 
under the one title of banditry, and as such are business for the 
hsien-jang and his soldiery. No more effective device for keeping 
down criminal violence has yet been invented; it is said that thieves 
are even somewhat reluctant to carry knives for cutting screening 
and wood lest, in the event of discovery, their purpose may be 
misunderstood. The penalty for banditry is execution. The penalty 
for theft is at most a whipping and a considerable loss of face, 
with the notable exception today that a man who steals during any 
time of an air-alarm period is considered a bandit or, even worse, 
a traitor. 
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Only a man who does not look upon private property as holy 
could view theft with complacency. Those in whose minds it fig- 
ures as an ideal and absolute abstraction could not. We of the 
West consider a man entitled to the fruits of his wealth, so long 
as it be acquired within the complexity of laws that make up our 
legal systems; and we tend to see no difference between the fruits 
of wealth and the fruits of honest labor. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, is a realist. He does not always 
have the feeling that wealth is of no importance. He may even 
greatly desire wealth and position, though he is more likely to 
respect men for the positions they hold than to respect the posi- 
tions for the men who hold them. But, whether envy goads him 
or not, he knows that wealth is the result of a successful coup, that 
wealth once achieved is increased by trickery, and that the wealthy 
man is not a benign patriarch but a skillful scoundrel. Is the man 
who seeks wealth by theft different from the man who speculates, 
however skillfully, in grain or who manages to get more than his 
share of an inheritance? Wealth to the Chinese is either pure luck 
or a gift from the gods; and wherever it comes from and however 
enjoyable it may be, there is nothing holy or sanctified about it. 
It may be just as well sought in gambling as in trading. To us, to 
whom money is a great good, gambling is that which makes jest 
of our deepest convictions and is therefore either extremely im- 
moral or extremely exciting. To the Chinese, it is either a sociable 
way of passing time or a lucky way of making money, a way no 
less certain nor less moral than any other. 

It is something of this attitude that has already been identified 
with the term realism, a term admittedly inexact, since it has vari- 
eties of use extending from justifications for philosophy to pro- 
posals for realpolitik. There is, nonetheless, a pervasive psycho- 
logical drive in Chinese life that we can best identify by such a 
term. The Chinese, briefly, will not fool themselves by front. They 
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will as soon hide their virtues behind their vices, and they prefer 
not to erect a fagade of morality before evidences of selfishness. 
Voltaire would have found little hypocrisy in the Middle King- 
dom. Nor would Veblen have found many cases of conspicuous 
consumption. The Chinese will buy furs for cold weather, but 
they will wear them as lining with cloth on the outside to ensure 
longer use. And in a country whose ideas spring from Confucius 
and Lao-tze rather than from Horatio Alger, no sociologist would 
have found belief in the nobility of wealth. In China, the good 
boy stays poor. 

It should be clear that the Chinese have not that devotion to 
action, action almost for its own sake, that characterizes the West, 
I do not mean that the Chinese are lazy. The city streets charged 
with energetic bustle, the shops reverberating with activity these 
alone are enough to dispel any ideas of sloth. The Chinese not 
only work but enjoy work. Nor do I mean that the Chinese are 
to use a term supposed to fit all Eastern peoples fatalistic. If 
something can be done to meet trouble, it will be done. But if 
nothing can be done, no Chinese will spend energy in windmill- 
tilting. When confronted with misfortune, he will, as the Chinese 
expression goes, give way to it; he will not make a final, desperate, 
and dramatic stand against it. Don't contend too hard against 
trouble, counsel the Chinese sages. And don't worry about what 
will happen next. We of the West may be as much the slaves of 
the troubles of the morrow as we are of the mistakes of the past. 
The Chinese makes today's troubles self-sufficient; indeed Lao-tze 
in not taking thought for the morrow closely resembles Jesus; and 
that teaching, repeated through some twenty-four centuries, has 
resulted in a psychology that can adapt itself to trouble, however 
unwelcome, and can yet attack problems which hold some measure 
of solution. 
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If, for instance, famine comes to the province of Shensi, the 
farmers will still seek the pleasures of normal life even in the face 
of starvation. Against the famine they will not struggle either in 
action or in thought because they know there is nothing to do 
about it. There are not now, nor for a long time will there be in 
Shensi, means for storing water against drought. Yet in Szechwan, 
where water storage is possible, there is a complex system involv- 
ing a giant dam and a widespread network of canals, which for 
two thousand years has kept the Chengtu Plain completely free 
of famine. Or, if an unscrupulous warlord gains control and it 
becomes clear to the people that they have no effective way to 
oppose his power, their opposition will take the form of an at- 
tempt to go their own way while letting the warlord go his; they 
are aware that non-cooperation rather than revolt will prove his 
eventual unseating. We of the West conquer nature and hostile 
environment by tense concern and energetic action. China con- 
quers by a refusal to worry. 

To state that the mind of China is the creation of its philoso- 
phers is, of course, to oversimplify as much as to say that the 
philosophers are nothing but the expression of that mind. Here, 
as in all things, there is an interaction complex beyond the possi- 
bility of our untangling it. Yet there can be no doubt that today 
the writing of the sages is still alive not only for the scholars but 
for the great mass of the people. It may seem strange that illiterate 
coolies are susceptible to the sophisticated reasoning of philoso- 
phers. Yet many even of the coolies have spent some time in 
school, if only in the rooster schools, so called for the crowing out 
of the classics, the main part of the curriculum; and though a man 
may no longer remember the characters, he still remembers the 
words he recited hour, day, and week on end. What is more, every 
afternoon and evening in every Chinese city in the teashops and 
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on the street corners story tellers and street preachers flourish 
with tales adapted from the moral teachings of ancient worthies 
and with adventure stories lifted from famous plays and novels. 
(Some of the tricks and devices of the Three Kingdom stories 
have actually been put to use in the present war.) Tea-shop pro- 
prietors find that the hiring of a story teller is an excellent avenue 
to increased patronage; and the better-off residents of the various 
streets consider it little more than their duty to engage on occasion 
a street preacher to propound the teachings and the stories of the 
ancients. The theatre, strongly didactic, is popular with high and 
low. And when one realizes also the vast amount of informal edu- 
cation that takes place within the family, and when one sees the 
willingness of the Chinese to let experience mould them, as well 
as to mould experience, one begins to realize that the educational 
level, or more truly the wisdom level, is hidden and not revealed 
by literacy statistics. 

In the West education is almost a synonym of democracy. We 
cannot conceive of a people free but unlettered, and we have ac- 
cepted education as the through-road to progress. Illiteracy horri- 
fies us; it speaks to us only of national backwardness and sloth. 
Yet we must ask, literacy for what? For literacy is not a goal of 
itself. Literacy for the reading of propaganda? Literacy for read- 
ing of pulp magazines and cheap novels? Literacy for the more 
easy moulding of a population to a dictator's commands? Literacy 
in certain countries has brought with it exactly these evils. What, 
for instance, does it mean in Japan, a country with one of the 
highest literacy rates in the world, where ability to read has, apart 
from contributing to the cultural growth of individual Japanese, 
helped to produce a denial of all that is not nationalistic in that 
nation's past and to lead the country into an unreasoned copying of 
the least desirable features of Western civilization? China's illit- 
eracy rate may be high, her progress toward new ways of life and 
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of thought may be slow, but the people of China have not torn 
themselves loose from their heritage, have not even in the midst 
of war taken to bellicose nationalism and to mindless reaction 
to a leader's orders. Literacy is not synonymous with wisdom. 

How completely, for instance, the Chinese reflect the teachings 
of Lao-tze, to speak of the man and not of the religion to which 
the name of his teaching was given, the Lao-tze who fled the tur- 
bulent activity of the court for the quiet of the hills; whose fare- 
well document, the Tao Te King, insists that everything will be 
done by the doing of nothing, a theory which hides behind its, to 
us, strangeness of reasoning a deeply intuitive sense of harmony 
and cooperation with nature and with life. Lao-tze writes: 

Heaven-and-Earth has no partialities; 
It treats all things as straw dogs. 
The Sage has no partialities; 
He treats all people as straw dogs. 

Heaven last long, and earth abides. 
What is the secret of their durability? 
Is it not that they do not live for themselves 
That they live so long. 

There is some doubt as to whether Lao-tze ever lived. Practi- 
cally, however, legend has made him as real a person as philos- 
ophy has made him the personification of a school. 

Some one has said that Confucius defined and elaborated the 
formal relationships of the Chinese, but that Lao-tze expressed the 
spirit in which those relationships are approached and carried out. 
I have even heard a Japanese official point to Lao-tze as symbol 
of the chief difference between his country and China. (It is to be 
remembered that the two countries have Buddhism and Confu- 
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cianism in common.) Confucius is the man of ceremony, of con- 
fining relationships, of an almost Miltonic duty. Lao-tze preaches 
passivity in the face of unfaceable trouble, and inveighs against 
pomp on the one hand and on the other against vanity, preferring 
such unquestioning acceptance of nature and of life that the indi- 
vidual finds himself in his relations with others and with the sur- 
rounding environment through freedom from the worries that 
nature throws against his little ego. 

It is not, of course, a question of Lao-tze or Confucius but of 
them both; for, if oversimplification be for the moment permitted, 
Chinese philosophy for twenty-five centuries has been a combina- 
tion of the two, now the one and now the other the predominant 
influence: and the Chinese mind, except as it has been affected by 
Western education, is still a compound of these two great strains 
of thought. 

Yet if any one thing explains the ability of Chinese coolies to 
live normal life in the presence of crushing conditions of war; the 
ability of Chinese cities to recover a mood, if not an appearance 
of normality an hour after the mad destruction of bombings; the 
ability of students, merchants, and farmers to live in the midst of 
war without tormenting their minds with war if any one thing 
explains these abilities, it is not fatalism nor ignorance nor cal- 
lousness, nor apathy produced by the frequent repetition of dis- 
aster but Lao-tze. Lao-tze, or more correctly the spirit of China 
which he both formed and expressed, has given to the unlettered 
coolie the ability to work hard and yet to take the job easily, the 
realization that things in the eternal workings of time will get 
done and why not? things have got done and the deduction 
that there is nothing more important than a friendly or even an 
argumentative talk at a teashop and an unceasing joyousaess in 
human contact. 

However strong this Taoist spirit, it operates practically within 
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distinct limitations. The unit of Chinese life and the unit as well 
of Chinese morality is always the family: a circle, however, which 
embraces friends as well as relatives far and near. Within that 
unit love and consideration and self-sacrifice tend to be confined, 
without, of course, actually so being. Even in small courtesies one 
encounters differences quite great from the amenities of the West. 
There are few thank-you's for servants, an almost complete ab- 
sence of street courtesy between strangers, and a general channel- 
ing of human relationships along the lines of Confucius' more or 
less abstract division. Let two individuals be brought together by 
more than chance contact, then the essential courtesy of the Chi- 
nese admixed with the forms of ceremony which at first so be- 
wilder the Westerner springs forth. But Confucius excluded 
from his abstract division any category dealing with the relation- 
ship between strangers; he deduced his whole system more or less 
from the father-son relationship; and he seems not to have had 
that warmth of emotion which sees all men as one. As a conse- 
quence, there are family relationships and relationships to the 
state, but not much room in between for individual relationships, 
left to exist in a form accidental rather than purposeful. Even 
abstract notions of duty to the world at large have no part in this 
scheme of things; and that mood which we define as social con- 
sciousness is beginning to appear only now, and it appears as a 
foreign importation. 

Yet perhaps we have made China too Chinese. China is not 
unique, neither doll-house in its beauty nor obscurely oriental in 
its thought and its life. Set apart from us by a psychological back- 
ground utterly foreign to us, it yet eats as we eat, loves as we 
love, seeks shelter, laughs, talks, and delights in children. A joke, 
a good one at least, is universal; so too is a spontaneous act of 
kindness. In both of these China is not lacking. I remember an 
ancient lady, an expert at the sewing arts from cross-stitch to 
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darning, who, having one day been given an extra dollar 
wages, crept back on tired bound feet to point out that she h 
a dollar that did not belong to her. I remember too a youj 
woman who, in the final stages of tuberculosis, received care aj 
thought not to be explained by any of the traditional categori 
of Chinese morality. Her mother-in-law and a neighbor had a 
ned her on their own backs a distance of almost twenty miles 
seek trained medical help. The young woman was, from a stria 
Confucian point of view, an extremely worthless daughter, i 
deed hardly even a member of the family; for disease had unfitt 
her for children and for work. Yet she had for five years receiv 
an egg every day in the hope that extra food would make h 
well; she further had had her mother-in-law practically as servai 
To a poverty-stricken farm family the economic loss of one egg 
day and the labor of two members of the household is staggerin 

"What are these things?" said the mother-in-law. "I like t 
daughter." 

These are no cases of isolated virtue. These are the farmej 
the artisans, the goodwives the coolies if you like who are tl 
bulk and yet the leaven of the world's Middle Kingdom. 



PART FOUR 

CHINA NOW 

Of old those who knew the art of commanding an army 
Were subtle and flexible, profound and comprehensive. 
Their minds were too deep to be fathomed . . . 

Hesitant like one wading a stream in winter; 

Timid like one afraid of his neighbors on all sides; 

Cautious and courteous like a guest; 

Yielding like ice at the point of melting; 

Blank like an uncarved block; 

Hollow like a cave; 

Confused like a muddy pool; 

Yet who else could quietly and gradually evolve from the 

muddy to the clear ? 
Who else could slowly but steadily move from the inert to 

the living? 

LAO-TZE 



Chapter XIV: WHENCE UNITY? 



Live among the Chinese people, you will not question 
their ultimate victory. Study Chinese politics, you will 
wonder how there can be any basis -for resistance. 

ONLY a few // from the East 

Gate of Chengtu on the road to Chungking are military encamp- 
ments surrounded by great walls o mud and stone, traced with 
China's war slogans in characters of huge dimensions. The walls 
are thick, and to judge from their extent, the size of the encamp- 
ments is great; for the walls are too high to be seen over, and 
it is only at the guarded gates that one glimpses the apparently 
unending rows of barracks. The walls themselves are topped with 
turrets; in the sides there are slots for small artillery, machine 
guns, and the rifles of a large body of troops. 

Is this citadel one of the sources of the strength of Chiang Kai- 
shek's Central Government? Do these barracks help to house the 
soldiers who have been mobilized against Japan? Have the gun 
slots been cut into the walls and the turrets mounted on top of 
them to repel a foreign invader? 

No. This armed encampment is the seat of power not for the 
Central Government but for a Szedbwan general. The barracks 
hold his personal army. The gun slots and turrets are designed 
to thwart any attempt to wrest his power from him. The soldiers 
drilling on the parade ground are his personal property. 

Look across the river at the large dark buildings enclosed by 
heavy walls. They are part of an arsenal, not an arsenal contribu- 
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ting to China's resistance but one mainstaying a local general's con- 
trol of a rich and lucrative province. 

About West China local generals there is nothing notable and 
much notorious. They have installed themselves everywhere; but 
no one whether landlord, teacher, or coolie thinks of any of 
them with particular respect. The merits of a warlord are judged 
not on the basis of traditional Chinese notions of worth but only 
in relation to the behavior of other generals of reputations equally 
unsavory. If there are worse scoundrels, he sometimes merits 
approval; but even so he is considered with no more fondness 
than a natural calamity, and with far less tolerance. But to his 
face everyone, no matter how rich, presents the marks of a defer- 
ence he does not feel. In the past the collection of taxes and 
revenues has gone to the man with the army; the warlords with 
the most guns have taken to themselves the most wealth. Even 
today they enjoy the cooperation of certain elements once con- 
sidered hostile to them. In Szechwan, for instance, certain provin- 
cial officials, Kuomintang leaders, landlords, and rich merchants 
all at least formally responsible to the government which protects 
them take pains to keep on good terms with the very generals 
that the government is attempting to render impotent. 

It is not unusual in China for yesterday's enemies to be today's 
allies. Chinese politics are not to be described in terms of formal 
relationships and formal grants and balances of power, but in 
terms of power groups separate from the government but anxious 
to impose their will upon It. China's Central Government is not 
to be described in terms of the ministries and yuans which com- 
pose it, but in terms of the forces which attempt to control it. 

Chief of these forces is Kuomintang, the only political party 
which has legal existence. Some of its members are government 
officials, others are landlords, merchants, or bankers; and the 
pressure of vested interests is brought to bear upon the govern- 
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meat not only directly but also indirectly through the various 
factions o which Kuomintang is composed. Throughout much 
recent history these interests have with considerable consistency 
pursued aims largely selfish, and their squabbles among them- 
selves and with the warlords have arisen usually over the question 
of how the loot shall be divided, not over questions of the niceties 
of how it shall be extracted. 

It is well to remember that in China, generally speaking, wealth 
in recent and turbulent decades has been a concomitant of power, 
but has not itself brought the power it has brought in certain 
countries of the West. Industrialists, landowners, merchants, and 
bankers may have had riches, but their money was precarious un- 
less it brought with it either the protection of foreign concessions 
or the accompanying tyranny of personal power. The groups 
that own the guns and control the money to purchase them such 
groups have wielded the balance of power. And it is with such 
groups whether they be the forces of the recognized Central 
Government or the armies of the self-appointed warlords that 
moneyed interests must play the game of power politics. 

The landlords are by far the most numerous of the moneyed 
interests; China is still a land of the soil and not of the factory. 
The landlords have adapted themselves so far as possible to the 
China that followed the 1911 revolution; they have sought mainly, 
and to some extent vainly in a country which has been so much 
upset, peace and quiet in which to make and enjoy their money. 
Make money they do, despite the unsettled state of the country. 
Usury rates are staggering; the crop payment of rent often gives 
more to the landlord than to the man who raises the crop; han- 
dling of rice and other staples is an immediate source of income. 
But possession of money has not, in times of civil war, constituted 
title to it; and the landlords and richer merchants seek a peace 
and order imposed no matter by whom according to their 
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interests. They support the war of resistance against Japan not 
without qualms although here we are speaking of a group and 
not of certain of the more alert individuals who are included 
in it for, while they have well grounded fears of what would 
happen to their business if Japan should control the country, 
they fear almost as much as the Japanese the war's successful 
completion, anticipating the difficulties that might beset them if 
newer and more progressive groups should consolidate their con- 
trol of the country. 

A time of war, of increasing prices and demand for food and 
merchandise, is a time for money making. In Szechwan not only 
rice has been stored away to create scarcity prices and a higher 
value for holdings. One man in Chengtu had the profitable idea 
of buying up the entire orange crop while still green on the trees 
so as to have a sure corner for market manipulations. In the same 
city a wealthy woman proved herself efficient, if hardly beloved, 
in dealing in properties for refugee professional families. When 
prices were low she bought unimproved land and built cheap and 
flimsy houses; when prices rose she extorted heavy deposits and 
rentals, even appearing in person to force her claims. Tenants 
complained, but she continued to buy more land and build more 
houses out of the profits which her business acumen had netted. 
Through political connections she even managed her appointment 
as an outstanding woman leader to a proposed constitutional 
convention at Chungking. 

Not for landowners such as these is the counsel of newer and 
more progressive officials, but rather the support and friendship 
of certain local generals and Kuomintang leaders. It is wise to 
have protection from two sources instead of from one. It is 
imperative to protect one's interests by finding means to express 
one's power. Such support and friendship may be expensive 
much more expensive, in fact, than simple payment for the elab- 
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orate feasts of the Chinese rich. Without expense, however, there 
is no protection. With it, even in time of war, the landlord can 
plan to husband his own interests without over-concern for the 
interests of his country or even for the success of the war itself. 

Why does not the Central Government act? Why does not 
Chiang Kai-shek put an end to personal armies and to personal 
interests that run counter to the interests of the nation? How 
can profiteering be permitted? How can power groups be toler- 
ated which flout the organized government and follow the advice 
of their pocketbooks, not of the laws? Why has not the govern- 
ment crushed any and all such groups? 

Actually, given the situation in which it is forced to operate, 
the government has been amazingly successful. It considers itself 
fortunate to have disposed of the more unruly of the warlords; 
to have, with high military titles as salvation for face, shipped 
others off to distant border-section commands; to have dispatched 
still others to the front; and to have won, temporarily at least, 
the passive allegiance of the generals who are left. To smash 
private armies, to reform Kuomintang, to prohibit exorbitant 
rentals and reckless profiteering to do any one of these things 
would be to endanger the very existence of the Central Govern- 
ment itself, and to make difficult the successful completion of 
the war. 

For the China of Chiang Kai-shek has had in some measure 
the difficulties of the France of Jeanne d'Arc There may be 
countless individuals throughout the country who have strong 
conviction about selfless pursuit of the country's welfare; further- 
more, power may rest at least theoretically in the hands of the 
Central Government. But just as in France there were nobles and 
barons who challenged the power of the king, even at the time 
of British invasion, so there are today in China power groups 
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who think more in terms of themselves and their own territory 
than in terms of a united country. The France of the fifteenth 
century was more fortunate, because she had as opponent a coun- 
try whose notions of nationalism were only slightly less dim than 
her own. The China of today is more successful, for she is 
accomplishing in the course of a few years historic changes that 
took centuries in France. 

China's present political disunity, however, is more than a 
matter of comparison with tribulations of other countries; it is 
in part a matter of tradition. Civil disorder has usually preceded 
not only the fall of an established dynasty but also the rise of 
another. Uprisings, unsuccessful wars, banditry these were the 
signs which preceded the fall of the Manchu dynasty just as 
they preceded, say, the fall of the Ming or the Sung. Wars against 
Western nations were lost. The Manchus, too weak to dislodge? 
the foreigners openly, were forced to support a Boxer uprising 
which aimed at exterminating them. A Taiping rebellion, mas- 
querading in strangely confused Christian garb, swept the coun- 
try. Banditry increased. The signs of collapse were at hand; 
presently, in 1911, the Manchu dynasty was at an end. 

For millennia China has had methods of selecting new dynasties 
that are more than democratic. Hereditary right holds only while 
the old dynasty lasts. Then the country is spoil to the man and 
to his descendants who come out on top during a period of cease- 
less struggle for power. The new dynasty is formed, peace is 
reestablished, and the rule belongs to the emperor until once again 
the signs of collapse become apparent. 

China's 1911 revolution was not, however, a dynasty-change 
of the old type. Chinese students had long been studying the 
governments of Western powers; China's greatest political figure, 
Sun Yat-sen, first president of the Republic and later head of the 
Kuomintang government in Canton, had lived in the United 
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States; Chinese merchants, bankers, even coolies had come in 
contact with the missions and the foreign business concerns of 
the West. The fall of the Manchu dynasty had itself been hastened 
by inability to deal with foreign powers. China had found a new 
conception of nation. 

But not every one knew it. Even some of the participants in 
the revolution itself pictured it in traditional emperor-changing 
terms; and the fall of the Manchus was a signal to the aspirations 
of countless numbers of men. Warlords sprang up in all sections; 
each attempted by strategy, by intrigue, by mock warfare, by 
actual fighting to enlarge his bit of territory and to keep enlarging 
it until he alone controlled China, until he himself could lend 
his name to the dynasty that would lead his country through the 
next hundreds of years. 

Yet China had changed, whether the warlords knew it or not 
Of the seekers for power whether they were the Chang Tso-lins, 
the Wu Pei-fus, the Liu Hsiangs, or the Yen Hsi-shans of today 
and yesterday all achieved petty conquest alone; and instead of 
gradually eliminating rivals, they seemed to breed them. There 
was no grand conquest, no ascendancy to power. Instead there 
were constant bickering and civil war. Yuan Shih-kai, most suc- 
cessful of all, came close to the goal of emperor; he even 
attempted to include Christian missions in his intrigues for power; 
yet even he finally saw the hope o mastery of China vanish. 
There was no new emperor to be seated, no new dynasty to be 
established. There were only civil wars to be fought, and the civil 
wars continued. 

It required a second revolution and further civil war to begin 
to rid China of the chaos into which the collapse of the Manchus 
had thrown it. In 1927 the Kuomintang armies under Chiang 
Kai-shek, marching north, captured Nanking, Hankow, and 
Shanghai. The new Central Government was the first true Central 
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Government China had had for sixteen years. Kuomintang at 
that time an unquestionably progressive organization driven on 
by the goals of its late leader, Sun Yat-sen was demanding na- 
tionalism of a Western pattern; it called for democracy in govern- 
ment and for the rights of the people in the daily business of life. 

To desire nationalism, democracy, and people's livelihood is 
not, however, immediately to achieve them. There were warlords 
in China, powerful warlords with powerful armies. The greater 
the distance from Nanking, the greater were their depredations. 
Furthermore there were landlords of vast holdings, rich mer- 
chants, and wealthy bankers. Some of them enjoyed the support 
of warlords, some had the protection of foreign settlements and 
concessions. Then too an open door had been blasted into China, 
and the country was not entirely its own. Japan as early as 1894 
had begun to threaten; during the first World War her threats 
had stiffened. 

The Central Government was the only force which proposed 
to deprive these groups of their power; it could deprive them of 
it only by greatly increasing its own, only by making itself master 
in every section of the nation. Within Kuomintang there was ex- 
tensive difference of opinion as to how mastery was to be achieved. 
One group the right wing of Kuomintang under Chiang Kai- 
shek, supported by Chiang's brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, and 
certain vested interests was convinced that cooperation with 
moneyed groups was essential. Strike at wealth at the same time 
as military power, you fight impossible odds. A second group, the 
left wing of the party, would not admit of compromise. China 
was to advance on all fronts, and vested interests were to collapse 
at the same time as warlords. This group was ousted from Kuo- 
mintang and driven into the East China countryside where it 
sought to extend its power by armed conquest and by winning to 
its side the farmers and town workers. Another power group, 
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unyielding heavily armed, and anxious for power, had been born. 
The task of the Central Government was, and still is, to unify 
China. It was to establish one government throughout the coun- 
try, one government whose laws would be everywhere recognized 
and obeyed, one government that would have not only nominal 
sovereignty but actual power to execute laws and demand alle- 
giance The government had as enemies both those who wished 
revolutionary short-cuts and those who wanted no change at all. 
From 1927 to 1937 Chiang was engaged in fighting both of these 
groups. Furthermore by 1937 certain elements in Kuomintang had 
given repeated evidence of more desire to strengthen landlord and 
banker interests than to strengthen the Central Government. It 
was in 1937 that Japan struck, at a time when China was under- 
going the throes not only of dynasty-changing but of revolution 
to Occidental ideas of government. China was not herself, ageless 
and serene, and probably only the fact that her cultural unity is 
far deeper than her political dissension prevented the instant 
success which the Japanese expected, 

War has not meant the end of internal discord. There is a truce, 
an armed truce, between the Central Government and the power 
groups. Local generals, certain provincial governors, landlords, 
bankers even some of the Kuomintang higher-ups think more 
in terms of their separate power than of a country united to resist 
an invader. They are willing to make a truce with the government, 
willing even to make truce within themselves, but far from ex- 
pecting the war to curb their own power they expect it actively 
to increase it. In like manner the Communists seem determined 
to increase their power among the people and to achieve for 
themselves the position to demand post-war recognition as a legal 
party. 

The landlords and bankers hope for civil peace after the war, 
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but they do not expect to submit to heavier taxes and to repressive 
laws to achieve it. The war, by furnishing an opportunity for 
profiteering, will create for them a position of greater wealth and 
thereby greater strength when the war is over. 

Knomintang leaders, many of them rich, are somewhat on the 
defensive. The Japanese conquest might well mean the utter end 
of their power, but they are determined that the Communists shall 
have no opportunity during time of truce to extend their power 
and to undermine the power of Kuomintang or of the groups with 
which it is to some extent allied. These leaders are determined 
also that the Central Government shall not become independent 
of their direction. The war's end must mean for them the power 
to manage the country to their own interests. 

The local generals who stand to lose whatever happens, unless 
they cease to be local generals simply watch events go by and 
hope that an opportunity will somehow present itself so that they 
can function once again as lords of their small manors. Coopera- 
tion with the rich, half-hearted acceptance of the Central Govern- 
ment, and wishful thinking this compound drives on the owners 
of the private armies. 

China at war, then, is a China in which half a dozen groups are 
at odds with each other and are trying to bring pressure on or 
against the Central Government. The Central Government is try- 
ing to win a war, to push out an invader, and to unify a country. 
In the midst of these conditions how is the government to make 
known its will and to enforce its decisions ? 

Certain observers in China have found a simple answer, actually 
little more than an application to China of the Western catch- 
phrase, "The government ought to do something about it." If the 
problem is profiteering, the answer should be prompt government 
action to liquidate the offenders and take over their business. If 
the problem is necessary extension of Communist guerilla activity, 
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the answer should be instant government notification to angry 
Kuomintang members that agitation against allies must cease. If 
the problem is the deposit abroad of capital funds which should 
be kept in China, the answer should be prompt cracking down 
on the offenders, whether in high positions or in low. If the 
problem is an appease-Japan faction, the answer should be im- 
prisonment of every member and sympathizer. And if the Central 
Government of China won't make action an answer to these 
and to other vital problems, then the British and American govern- 
ments should make aid to China provisional upon such action. 

Through long practice, prompt action has become second nature 
to the governments of the West. In the United States attempts are 
made to curb profiteering even before it appears. As soon as 
agreement is reached that certain wage standards are unfair, those 
wage standards are stricken out of existence. In strikes which 
threaten defense effort, government action is speedy. And in war 
iime, appease-the-enemy groups abruptly cease to exist. When the 
government decides, the government acts; and it never occurs to 
in American to wonder how the government is going to enforce 
ts decisions. Nothing short of revolution can stop it from en- 
forcing them. 

But picture a country in which there are armed troops not under 
lie command of the central government. Picture a country still 
n the process of unifying itself, in which the active hostility of 
my one of several power groups would endanger the continued 
md successful prosecution of war. 

When Chinese discuss politics they do not say, "The govem- 
nent should curb profiteers," but "Can the government curb 
profiteers ?" or "Is the government in a position to curb profiteers ?'* 

Some one once asked a Chinese professor of agricultural eco- 
lomics why the government didn't peg the price of rice to keep 
t from soaring. 
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"The government has pegged it," he said. "Or rather it has 
tried to peg it. It was made illegal in this very town to sell above 
a certain price. What happened? The local generals and landlords 
went out into the country and bought up more rice at the low 
government figure. 'You have to sell at this price/ they said to the 
farmers and small merchants. It is a law/ The farmers and mer- 
chants sold their rice. Then the generals and landlords stored it 
away. "When they sold it later, they sold at double the price they 
had paid for it/* 

"But why doesn't the government stop it?" some one inquired. 

"How can the government stop it?" the professor countered. 
"It can send out soldiers and imprison everyone who is profiteer- 
ing; but if it did that it would be faced probably with a province- 
wide revolt. Remember that General X has troops, that Gen- 
eral Y has an entire army at the border waiting for the 

government to crack, that General Z is still governor in fact 

though not in name." The professor named names. "Besides," he 
went on, "what would the party say? Kuomintang . . /' The pro- 
fessor let his voice trail off. 

To conclude from the difficulties of government action in China 
that the Central Government is powerless in the face of opposi- 
tion, that its chief function is to placate power groups, to tempo- 
rize and to give way this is to be as mistaken as to the power 
of the government as critics of the direct-action school are mis- 
taken about its sincerity. 

The government of Chiang Kai-shek has had fourteen years 
of existence. In 1932, when the government was only five years 
old, Japan industrial nation whose extreme nationalism has led 
even to regimentation first attacked. Between the end of forth- 
right hostilities in 1933 and their reappearance in 1937, Japan 
too had to be reckoned with. Yet in the face of constant pressure 
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from without and from within, the Central Government has 
steadily increased in strength and in prestige. Warlords have been 
liquidated; the government has assumed more and more control 
of economic activity and of transportation; other warlords have 
been reduced to impotence or at least quieted. The Central 
Government has not yielded to the control of any group; it has 
increased its tax receipts. In the ten years of its existence before 
the outbreak of the present war, it extended its sway into every 
province of China and, even in those provinces in which it was 
not welcome, received at least formal and open recognition. Power 
has been achieved slowly, but it has been achieved; today it is 
being strengthened. 

Strength has not come overnight. It has come from playing 
the game of power politics, from waiting for a good hand, and 
from striking and striking hard when the government has had 
the aces. The government has been forced to tricks of expediency; 
faced with opposition to needed reform or to necessary extension 
of government rule, it has at times been forced to temporize and 
to put off till later the job that would better have been done at 
once; for it is better to have work done late than not at all. It 
has at all times found it necessary to carry on a political tight-rope 
act, to proceed to both distant and immediate goals without an- 
tagonizing powerful elements in the country. And in time of war, 
of four years of war, the government has held divergent interests 
in unity under shocks as great as any country has ever suffered. 
It has actually held off Japanese invasion and at the same time 
made itself the focal point of China's drive toward unity. 

To do this, it has had to help arm and support the once-Com- 
munist armies; but at the same time it has had to avoid stepping 
on the toes of Kuomintang, which wishes struggle against, not 
support for, their actual allies. It has had to listen to Kuomintang 
complaint against the guerilla armies, and yet it has had to keep 
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off Communist toes and keep Communist armies in action. It has 
had to win the support in money and influence of local generals 
and landlord interests; yet it has had to avoid giving them power 
commensurate with their desires; it has even had to curb so far as 
it could without revolt the activities through which that money 
and influence have been built up. It has had to honor and deal 
with warlords who have been a constant threat to its security 
and to the peace of the country; it has had at the same time slowly 
to drain the same warlords of power. It has had to temporize with 
Kuomintang, and to accept as high officials men known to be re- 
actionary, some known even to favor the appeasement of Japan; 
at the same time it has had to keep independent of their counsel. 
China's Central Government has done all this; and at the same 
time it has forced highly organized Japan to a stalemate and has 
achieved actual military supremacy. To study Central Govern- 
ment success in one . province alone, to examine the methods by 
which it has sent its power into, say, Szechwan this is to study 
a miracle. 



Chapter XV; WARTIME CHRONICLE 



OHELLS whined over Chengtu, 

occasionally falling short and crashing into the city itself, and 
families fortunate enough to live in brick houses sat huddled 
against the strongest walls of their homes. Rifle fire cracked con- 
tinuously; bullets ricocheted against the fronts of homes; some 
even sped through windows and buried themselves in the walls. 

This is Chengtu not during the Sino- Japanese War, but a few 
years before it. General Liu Hsiang, chief of the Szechwan war- 
lords, has taken the field against a rival foolish enough to question 
his supremacy. 

Civil war in those days, however, proceeded according to certain 
refinements. Public announcement was frequently made of which 
hours the armies would fight and of which hours they would take 
off. A typical day might see war begin at nine-thirty, suffer an 
hour's suspension for lunch, and come to an end before supper. 
Only very infrequently was there any fighting by night. Wars 
were frequent and the bandits the wars bred were many. But 
even so West China did not become, as some Shanghai residents 
were convinced at the time, China's "wild west." It remained even 
in the most unsettled times a land of simple farmers and mer- 
chants; and foreigners and Chinese alike travelled without undue 
hesitation over the whole province. Fighting seldom reached 
such intensity that foreign travellers could not arrange cessation 
of battle while they crossed battle lines. Often soldiers insisted 
on travelling with foreigners in the hope that the prestige of 
neutrals would furnish them protection. Two missionaries actually 
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marched in this fashion half-way across the province with almost 
half a division of soldiers crowding at their heels. 

Most of the civil conflicts, in fact, were hardly wars at all; 
many of them did not even involve fighting. They were patterns 
of intrigue and bluff. The rival generals would announce their 
hostility; civil war would officially begin. Negotiations would be 
undertaken; and if one of the generals admitted himself the 
weaker, the civil war was ended. But if agreement was not 
reached and no divisions of spoils was determined, the armies 
were mobilized and marched at each other. Upon reaching the 
battle line, they did not fire; they simply examined each other. 
The less powerful of the two armies quickly retired; agreement 
was reached; the war was off. But if the two forces were of appar- 
ently equal strength, if no possibility for compromise appeared, 
and if the warlords concerned were of more-than-ordinary de- 
termination, the war moved into another stage and actual fight- 
ing got under way. 

Fighting was carried on with more noise than effect. The 
racket of artillery can be an excellent bluff, even if it is sending 
shells into a near-by city instead of into the enemy camp. One 
general is said completely to have demoralized his opponent by 
bombs which, tossed out of the cockpit of an open airplane, 
landed half a mile from the spot for which they were intended. 

While the artillery fired, the soldiers engaged in half-hearted 
and badly aimed shooting, but at this point one or the other of 
the armies usually became finally convinced of its inferiority and 
withdrew. If war went to the extent of pitched battle, one side 
usually yielded in haste. Few soldiers were killed, and the agree- 
ment to end hostilities was usually drawn in such terms that little 
face was lost. 

But if there was little loss for the armies, loss for civilians was 
great. Those caught in a no man's land between opposing forces, 
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or for that matter those to either side, might attempt to adjust 
their schedule of life to the hours of fighting and to keep damage 
to a minimum. But shells fell short or veered off to one side. No 
one dared venture onto the streets. Farming and trading were dis- 
turbed, and the passage of troops inevitably involved minor loot- 
ing and the trampling of crops. Besides, the civilians had to pay 
for the armies that upset their business and ruined their fields. 
A warlord system requires, even if it does not use, large bodies 
of troops and quantities of ammunition; the expense of main- 
tenance rests heavily on the population. Taxes in Szechwan soared; 
in certain areas warlords demanded payment for many years in 
advance; in others they invented taxes on everything from pigs 
to straw sandals. The more unprincipled forced the growing of 
opium and reaped riches with which to increase their armies and 
purchase guns. Disapproval for any and all disturbers of peace 
was widespread and unwavering among civilians and probably 
among soldiers as well. 

General Liu Hsiang, however, went far beyond the proprieties 
of mock warfare, and even in comparison with other Szechwan 
generals the people of Chengtu found little to recommend him. 
He had brought fighting into the very streets of the city; time and 
again he had waged battle that had brought more disaster to 
farmers and civilians than it had brought casualties to the soldiers. 
He had been engaged in the Yunnan-Szechwan wars and had 
helped to make them the bloodiest of all West China conflicts. 
He had been a party to forced conscription and had ordered whole 
platoons of soldiers to round up and, under threat of death, induct 
any and all men they could find. He had helped to lay waste 
whole stretches of countryside and to destroy country towns and 
hamlets. In Chengtu it was generally believed that he had ordered 
the planting of countless opium fields. What is more, he had even 
engaged in violent and uncircumspect battle with his own nephew, 
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Liu Wen-hwei. This disregard of family propriety was enough 
to make him a monster in the eyes of the people. 

When war with Japan came, Liu Hsiang was forced to make 
peace with the government. He was officially recognized as gover- 
nor of Szechwan and at the same time made chief of the Seventh 
War Area. In his new position he came up against warfare which 
exceeded even his wildest and bloodiest depredations; he appeared 
to have undergone a change of heart; and on his deathbed (Liu 
died during the first year of the war) he spoke for Chinese unity 
and for the extension of guerilla warfare against Japan. The 
sincerity of this change of heart is perhaps not to be questioned. 
Countless generals who formerly kept China in constant turmoil 
today sincerely support the government. But Liu Hsiang had not 
only opposed the Japanese; he had permitted Central Govern- 
ment power to penetrate into his province, into his distant and 
personal bailiwick. How had this miracle come to pass ? 

And why, a year after Liu Hsiang's death, did the Central 
Government arrange one of the most elaborate of funerals possi- 
ble for his body? Decorations were placed in the streets; banners 
were hung between the houses; garlands and flags were displayed 
along the line of the funeral march Representatives of the Central 
Government, high officials all of them, shared the platform with 
Szechwan warlords and joined in extravagant tribute to a man 
who every one knew had been a rascal until almost the moment 
of his death. The banners standing in the streets and around the 
platform bore legends containing further tribute to qualities of 
character that every one knew Liu Hsiang had never possessed. 

What did it mean? A warlord turns convert to a government to 
which he has always been violently opposed, and a government 
recognizes in death the greatness of a man once its mortal enemy. 
It meant, in part, resurgent patriotism and a willingness to unite 
divergent forces against a common foe. But it meant more than 
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that. For it was astute and careful manoeuvring by the Central 
Government that forced Liu Hsiang to change his coat. It was 
wise and far-seeing diplomacy that arranged posthumous recogni- 
tion for a man whose friends were still alive and powerful. 

For a number of years the Central Government, under careful 
planning and pretext, had been sending troops into Szechwan. 
When the Communist armies marched through the province in 
1935, the government saw an opportunity to introduce some of 
its own army into China's then-distant West. These troops were 
reinforcements, intended only to aid local forces in combatting 
the Communists. Actually they did no fighting nor did they inter- 
vene in any way in Szechwan affairs. But after the Communists 
had moved on to the north, the Central Government troops re- 
mained. From time to time, particularly when Szechwan politics 
were sufficiently divided, more troops arrived until in 1937 the 
Central Government had in the center of Chengtu itself a small 
army and a training school for officers to boot. They are still there 
today, and they are still the most potent force in keeping Szechwan 
in line. 

Nobody knows how many soldiers there are, though probably 
Szechwan local generals have fairly exact estimates, but the sol- 
diers are more powerful even than their number alone would indi- 
cate. Walk today to the military encampment in the north of the 
city, and you will see well drilled and carefully disciplined men 
under the training of some of China's ablest young officers. Men- 
tion even casually Chiang Kai-shek's name at a meeting and the 
entire group will in a second spring to stiff attention. Go through 
the storehouses and arsenals that support this force to do so 
today you would have to visit most of the surrounding country- 
side and enter buildings of heavy construction, which, however, 
look from the air like farmhouses and you will find guns and 
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ammunition far superior to anything the private armies of the 
local generals possess. 

Moreover, each day sees manoeuvring of these troops, whether 
in the military camps of the city or in the surrounding country- 
side. One glance shows the difference between these men and the 
soldiers of the private armies. They wear steel helmets, not cotton 
caps; heavy leather shoes, not straw sandals; their uniforms are 
service weight. Slick, well fed horses pull well polished artillery, 
artillery itself old but modern compared to the resources of the 
warlords. Manoeuvres themselves are conducted with brisk effi- 
ciency. 

"Central Government troops," people on the streets comment 
as the men file past. 

Nor are these troops a loss so far as direct fighting against 
Japan is concerned. They are part of the Central Government 
officer-training plan. It is here that the younger officers are schooled 
in the tasks they will encounter on the actual field of battle. In 
the meantime they ensure the loyalty, however passive, of S2echwan 
power groups, although of these some individuals, like General 
Liu, have made fervent speeches for cooperation against Japan. 

The troops do no more, however, than ensure a balance of 
political control. The Central Government has not been so un- 
wise as to move forthrightly and to antagonize all at once the 
power groups of the province. Funeral pomp for Liu Hsiang 
helped to reassure such groups that drastic action against them 
was not at hand and that they had no need to make common 
cause against the Central Government. 

At the time of Liu Hsiang's funeral, Chungking, itself a part 
of Szechwan, had already become the wartime capital of the 
Central Government. To Chungking and to Chengtu, capital of 
the province itself, had flocked countless thousands of refugees. 
The people generally, whether educated or uneducated, looked 
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with as much trust at the Central Government as they looked with 
suspicion on the landlords and generals. But the Central Govern- 
ment was still forced to move with caution. 

Who, for instance, was to be made governor in place of Liu 
Hsiang? The appointment of a Central Government leader would 
probably have roused the entire province. Then too the appoint- 
ment of a single Szechwan general would probably have stirred 
other generals and power groups against him. Liu Hsiang had 
been stronger than any other warlord; his nephew, Liu Wen-hwei, 
next perhaps in power, had been politely banished to a general- 
ship of pacification forces in the Tibetan border district; and if 
Szechwan had dissolved into further inner conflict, he could proba- 
bly be counted on to desert his post and to march on Chengtu 
with his armies. 

Instead of appointing one governor, the Central Government 
sensibly arranged the appointment of three, none of whom could 
possibly be accused of undue attachment to influence from outside 
the province. Under this arrangement, Szechwan remained quiet 
at least on the surface; though cooperation, whether for resistance 
to Japan or for the betterment even of local conditions, was not 
conspicuous among the three governors. But for a time Szechwan 
seemed to be enjoying boundless prosperity and at the same time 
to be escaping from the troubles of war. The test was yet to come. 

It came in 1939. Around the first of the year the Japanese began 
bombing Chungking. Chungking, seat of the Central Government 
itself, had only a modicum of political reverberations. But on 
June 11 Chengtu itself was bombed; the first bombing was severe. 
The center of the city was blasted with explosives, and fires 
burned out great stretches of the richer sections of the city. The 
war had reached the capital of Szechwan; the war now had to be 
reckoned with. Trade could no longer move in the easy channels 
of custom and tradition. People had to be moved outside the city; 
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business had to be disrupted by air raids; additional government 
control had to be extended over the military defense of the city; 
attempts had to be made, whether politic at the time or not, to 
interfere at least indirectly with landlord and local general control 
of commodities, taxes, and prices. 

In August 1939 a group of foreigners was returning to Chengtu 
from summer vacation in the mountains four-days distant. As 
they entered the first town on their trip home, an ancient Chinese 
lady thrust her head out of a second-storey window. 

"Foreigners, foreigners/' she cried. "The generals have taken 
to the field. There is fighting in the streets of Chengtu/' 

The rumor was repeated at the teashop; and in the next town, 
where market day was being held, civil war seemed to be the 
subject of every one's conversations and every one's thoughts. In 
fact, the rumor persisted almost to Chengtu itself. There it was 
revealed that civil war had been averted, but that there had almost 
been fighting in the streets. 

It is true. In the late summer of 1939 Szedhwan was in grave 
danger of breaking into revolt revolt not of the people but of 
the power politicians who still felt that Szechwan was their 
province and that it should be under no direction other than their 
own. 

The test had come, but the Central Government had won. The 
presence of its troops, in the last analysis, had been the force 
that kept the local generals and the landlords of Szechwan in line. 
Yet even in the face of victory, the government moved with 
circumspection. No heads fell; there was no publicity; the papers 
carried no reports; there was no public denunciation nor private 
reproof. Rumor reported that the governorship would have to be 
changed; it was thought that the Central Government could con- 
trol Szechwan (a province as large as the State of Texas) only 
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by splitting it into three sections and by appointing separate 
governors for each part. In fact, the governorship did change. It 
changed suddenly. But Szechwan was not divided. One man took 
the place of the three who had been co-governors before; and the 
absolute loyalty of that one man to the Central Government was 
unquestioned. Yet Szechwan did not rise in revolt. 

For that man was Chiang Kai-shek himself. He arrived in 
Chengtu one afternoon by airplane; he departed the next day. 
The three governors gave out a statement indicating that they 
had prevailed upon the Generalissimo to accept the governorship 
himself, in this time of need. The Generalissimo had done the 
province the honor of accepting. 

The Central Government had won; the military and political 
allegiance of Szechwan was sealed. The exact method by which 
Chiang Kai-shek had done it will never be known, unless Chinese 
statesmen fall prey to the Western habit of writing memoirs; 
but everywhere in Chengtu the same story was told of the nego- 
tiations. 

The Generalissimo, so the story went, had gone alone and 
unattended into the enemy camp immediately upon arrival. He 
had received the first of the three governors, had greeted him 
courteously, had with polite phrases as to that governor's com- 
petency indicated that three governors were not as efficient as 
one. What man, did the governor think, could replace the three? 

The governor knew, as well as he knew that the Generalissimo 
knew, that there was no such man in China except the Generalis- 
simo himself. The governor was courtesy-bound to make the 
suggestion. He made it. 

Chiang Kai-shek protested his unwortihiness, but accepted. He 
accepted, after identical conversations with the other two gover- 
nors, a second and a third time. Then as governor of the province 
he called one after the other all the high provincial officials and 
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requested immediate report on their work. By the time of his de- 
parture for Chungking, both the provincial and the city adminis- 
trations had seen wise to develop new attitudes toward their 
labors. 

That Chiang Kai-shek had become the new governor did not, 
of course, mean the end of machinations among the cliques of 
local generals, landlords, and, on occasion, even various party 
members. As prices increased, so also did hoarding. Despite the 
efforts of the government to keep rice prices low by selling 
government stocks, profiteering continued; if anything, it in- 
creased as new opportunities presented themselves for creating 
and taking advantage of rising prices. The Central Government 
had strengthened its position; but friction continued. 

One evening in the spring of 1940 the roar of voices and the 
stamp of feet swelled in the fresh night breezes of Chengtu. In 
the suburbs windows went up; in the city people on the streets 
turned to listen. 

"Air alarm?" the Chinese asked each other. 

"No," somebody answered, "rice riot." 

The noise rose from four sections of the city, and the racket 
centered in front of large brick-walled rice warehouses located 
just outside the city gates. Tight-packed groups of determined men 
were throwing themselves against heavy wood gates; and the 
main body of the crowd, perfectly orderly, was shouting encour- 
agement. 

In front of the warehouses of one of the Szechwan provincial 
banks, located on Dung Hang-tze near the university campus, the 
street was choked with people. A policeman stood to one side and 
watched the warehouse-breaking with interest. 

The wood cracked; the crowd roared. Then the door gave, and 
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hundreds of men and women rushed through the gates. In a few 
minutes they came running out, hugging the rice they had piled 
m the laps of their gowns. There were people of all sorts: men 
in blue gowns, ricksha pullers in shorts, little children jumping 
with excitement, even mothers hugging rice in their laps and at 
the same time balancing babies on their backs. 

Police reinforcements arrived just after the warehouse gates had 
given but took no action against the crowd. Instead they stationed 
themselves at distances of a few blocks and explained that no one 
could carry rice past that point. This politic decision appeared to 
please all concerned, and the rioters vanished into narrow alleys 
and into shops. 

Half an hour later the street was quiet, and chickens were peck- 
ing at the rice kernels scattered over the street. 

No one the next day suggested that the rice riot was witness to 
a breakdown of Chinese morale and to a collapse of law and 
order. The rice riot is an age-old form of Chinese protest against 
injustice, and refugees from Fukien declared that in their province 
rice riots used to occur almost automatically whenever the price 
went above two dollars a dou. (One dou will feed a man for a 
month.) 

However, the rice riot, undoubtedly spontaneous after it had 
once started, did not appear to have been entirely spontaneous in 
origin. It had broken out at almost the same instant in four 
widely separated sections of the city, and speculation was general 
as to just who had started it and just why it had been started. 
During the next few days rumors without number circulated 
throughout the city. Some said that Kuomintang had instigated 
the riot to put blame on the Communists; certain members of 
Kuomintang, overlooking the fact that Chengtu is practically 
without Communists, gave their opinion that the Reds were trying 
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to embarrass Kuomintang. Szechwan generals and officials pri- 
vately accused the Central Government of trying to embarrass 
them, but their insistence became so fevered that the story began 
to bear marks of manufacture. The conclusion was generally 
reached that Szechwan generals and landlords had chosen rice- 
rioting as a way of arousing dissatisfaction toward the Central 
Government. This view was strengthened by the report that a 
newspaper editor, a hireling of one of the local generals, had been 
whisked to Chungking by air and that three minor provincial 
officials had been arrested. 

It was obvious that some group was attempting to make politi- 
cal capital of an instigated rice riot; but strangely no political 
capital was made. Perhaps it was the arrest of the instigators, 
perhaps it was a firm word from the Central Government, per- 
haps it was the proximity of Central Government troops. One 
week later the rice riot had passed without a single political 
ripple; six months before it might have built up into a wave. 

The spring and summer of 1940 saw the greatest increases in 
prices and, consequently, the wildest profiteering. Where formerly 
rice almost alone had been made the object of cornering opera- 
tions, now stores of everything from fruit to tobacco were bought 
up. The price of cigarettes doubled almost overnight, and it was 
rumored that a certain local general had purchased the entire 
supply. By October 1940 prices in Chengtu were seven times their 
pre-war level. True, seven Chinese wartime dollars were worth 
no more than one pre-war dollar, but prices in remote West China 
are not unduly sensitive to the fluctuations of foreign exchange. 

The government did all that it could. It established maximum 
prices for rice, but the rice prices declined only officially. It tried 
to sell its own rice at low prices, but its corner was small com- 
pared to the holdings of Szedbwan manipulators. In fact, it was 
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the people themselves who prevented the situation from getting 
out o hand. Since practically all prices not only of goods but of 
services are bargained in China, the people simply pegged the 
value of currency to the price of rice; prices increased in almost 
exact proportion to increases in the price of rice. The carpenters 
in Chengtu, for instance, adjusted their daily wage rates so that 
they seldom lagged more than a few days behind rice prices. Vege- 
table sellers adjusted their rates; so also did water carriers, mer- 
chants, and even ricksha coolies. Only professional people, whose 
salaries are fixed, suffered severely. Heads of departments in uni- 
versities were actually receiving less than ricksha pullers. The 
profiteers were able at no time to get more than one jump ahead 
of the game, but they did not abandon their efforts. The increase 
in other prices seemed to them only added reason for further 
increases in the price of their own holdings, and prices moved 
in a vicious spiral. 

In November 1940 the Central Government struck its first hard 
blow. The Mayor of Chengtu was arrested for profiteering and 
shot. At the same time Chiang Kai-shek appointed as governor 
Chang Chun, a man of high position in the Central Government 
and one who could devote full time to leadership of the province, 
the Generalissimo of all China's armies being obviously not in a 
position to give detailed attention to the troubles of a recalcitrant 
province. 

Prices in Szechwan, and wages as well as prices, have continued 
to soar; but increases have been, comparatively speaking, steady 
rather than wild. The intensity of the mad flurry of 1940 has not 
been repeated. 

And today the power of the Central Government is firmly 
established in a province which would have openly struggled 
against its firm establishment at any previous time. The opportu- 
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nity for which the local generals had been waiting had not ap- 
peared; today it has probably vanished forever, unless the Central 
Government should decide on unwise and precipitate action. The 
funeral for Liu Hsiang was in a certain sense the funeral for 
independent and warlord Szechwan. 



Chapter XVI: CHIANG KAI-SHEK 



JLHE man with the erect un- 
bending figure, the imperious bearing, the unflinching and pene- 
trating eye, stands on the rostrum and surveys his audience. His 
hair and moustache are close-cropped, his forehead is high, the 
muscles of his face and jaw are tense. The uniform is plain; he 
wears no decorations. 

He speaks as simply as he dresses, and, without attempting 
eloquence, achieves it. No great and unrestrained gestures, no 
shouting, no posing. Instead a tense and direct sincerity, a pre- 
cision of speech, a straightforward emphasis. Hushed alike by 
the man's bearing and the man's words, the crowd listens, silent 
and motionless. 

As Chiang Kai-shek talks on, one has the impression of an im- 
mense and controlled energy, never dissipated through useless 
action but stored everywhere throughout his body and his mind. 
Only through his eyes does he seem to release the slightest part 
of the strength with which he is charged. Men who have been 
called to interview him have spoken afterward of feeling that 
their brains were being laid open and their hearts X-rayed. 

After the speech he is gracious. Some one greets him; he smiles, 
bows, shakes hands, stands quietly, and talks easily. But there are 
still aloofness and a certain restraint. And when an officer ap- 
proaches for directions, Chiang becomes at once the man of action 
and decision. His orders are quick; he speaks to the point; he nods 
abruptly; and in an instant he is out of the room, into his car, 
and off to the next engagement. 

The man Chiang Kai-shek has little existence apart from the 
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Generalissimo of China's armies. The Chinese seem to find it diffi- 
cult to think of him in an individual or personal sense. He is the 
Chairman, the Generalissimo. His name is sometimes made syn- 
onymous with the Central Government itself. And it is hard to 
picture him in slippered ease as part of a family, as a unit of 
everyday and workaday life. 

Yet the details of his personal life are practically public prop- 
erty. His courtship and marriage to the youngest of the Soong 
sisters and his attendant alliance with the Soong family, which 
made him brother-in-law to the widow of Sun Yat-sen, to the wife 
of H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance, and to T. V. Soong, diplo- 
mat and financier; his divorce of a first wife whom, in traditional 
manner, his family had married to him all these were matters 
given in detail in historical record and in newspaper comment. 

No man, further, ever had a more public conversion to Chris- 
tianity. The Soong family, Christian and long resident in the 
United States, made acceptance of Christianity prerequisite to 
marriage. Chiang declared that he could study its teachings, but 
he could hardly embrace a new faith with the object of gaining 
a wife. Chiang studied; Chiang became convinced. He was bap- 
tized not only in quiet church ceremony but in the front pages 
of the news journals of the world. His marriage, though private, 
was equally public. 

In both written and spoken expression, Chiang Kai-shek has 
not hesitated to speak of the forces which moulded him into great- 
ness. In 1936, on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, he wrote at 
length of the home in which he had been reared, of the financial 
difficulties that had beset his family, of the help and good counsel 
which his mother had given him; of his father's death when he 
himself was young. He did not fail to emphasize important spir- 
itual influences as central in his development. In the diaries of 
the Sian coup d'etat t both the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
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wrote directly their deepest thoughts and convictions, and in 
comments on world affairs they do not hesitate to use as example 
simple occurrences of their daily life. 

Yet Chiang Kai-shek remains strangely impersonal. Exposition 
of the most private events of his life has somehow never sepa- 
rated the quality of the man from the character that made him 
leader. If he speaks of himself, it is not to picture himself as he 
is, but in a sense to use himself as grist for his own mill. The 
story of his early childhood and the wisdom and sincerity of his 
mother point not to Chiang but to methods of conduct of states 
and to techniques for the rearing of children. The detailed com- 
ment of the Sian diary is essentially an essay on the nature of 
sovereignty, not a revelation of a man's thoughts when confronted 
with death. The marriage to Soong Mei-ling gives evidence not 
of a swain courting his betrothed but of a statesman considering 
the deeper elements of life. In every phase of his personal life, 
one sees Chiang always and only as a man of determined sin- 
cerity, of unswerving devotion to country, and of unflinching 
energy and conviction. 

The details of his life have seemed at least in his expression 
of them to have been part more of a tremendous drive toward a 
conviction, an idea, than a part of a personal and comfortable 
life. He has yoked his emotions to his idea; his idea has not been 
made servant to his feelings. And it is the force of Chiang's 
conviction that has steeled his face and straightened his stature, 
that has inspired toward him feelings of awe rather than affection, 
that has made him more a force than an individual. 

Some years before the war between China and Japan, the Cen- 
tral Government was engaged in general manoeuvres against 
Communists in Central China and against warlords in the North. 
Chiang Kai-shek, at the moment directing the campaigns from 
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the capital at Nanking, had only a skeleton force of soldiers in 
the city. A warlord, ensconced with his private army on the other 
side of the Yang-tee River across from Nanking, saw his chance. 

Here was the opportunity to descend on the seat of the Central 
Government itself. Here was the opportunity to smash almost 
without fear of opposition the power and prestige of a Generalis- 
simo, a party, and a government that had no respect for the 
amenities of warlord life and that used a good part of its energies 
in trying to extirpate warlordism. 

The warlord made his plans and wangled suitable alliances. 
The whole thing would be simple. He would marshal his army 
without undue haste and would leisurely proceed to Nanking. His 
force would be so overwhelming that the handful of Central 
Government troops would flee; Nanking would be his; and in the 
confusion of unseating a government the warlord forces in the 
North would undoubtedly achieve success. He had raised the 
banner of revolt, and he was going to ride it successfully to 
victory. 

So he thought, and so he went to bed to wait the morrow. 

The morrow never came. Chiang Kai-shek and his soldiers 
slipped across the Yang-tee Kiang by night, stepped double-time 
in forced marches, charged before dawn into the town in which 
the general had quartered himself and his army. In the first grey 
of morning the troops were abruptly awakened, overpowered, and 
forced to surrender; the general himself, snatched from his dreams 
of victory, faced a firing squad. 

This is not the only time that Chiang has arrived at the city 
gates before the enemy was out of bed. He frequently faced 
superior force in the tumultuous conditions of a decade ago, and 
he won by striking fast He was in dead earnest. He was trying 
to unify China. The enemy warlord was only playing a game with 
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greater or less interest. Not for Chiang, not for a man determined 
to see his country united, were the palaver and ceremony of civil 
war. For him were his conviction and the genius to back up that 
conviction with the diplomacy and warfare that really win battles. 

Chiang has not only faced hostile force with small detachments 
of troops. He has faced it alone. His sudden and unannounced 
penetration of enemy lairs is by now so much of a matter of course 
that it no longer surprises any one. A former ally has disobeyed 
orders; he is about to revolt; he is demanding concessions that 
cannot possibly be allowed; he is foaming vengeance; he is de- 
termined on revenge. Chiang and one or two military attaches 
hustle into an airplane and swoop into the midst of the growing 
revolt. Without supporting force, except that of his position and 
his intensity of conviction, he talks, persuades, convinces, de- 
mands. Strangely, he seems never to plead an action that he may 
consider incompatible with the dignity of the Central Govern- 
ment. But he indicates willingness to forgive and forget, to discuss 
concessions. Against the force of the Generalissimo's personality 
warlords appear to have little better defense than against the 
strength of his armies. Chiang returns to the capital with an agree- 
ment or an alliance, torn from the very midst of the enemy camp. 

As a matter of count, even before the war, this wild-animal-tam- 
ing diplomacy had been carried into more than a dozen of China's 
provinces. Nobody knows how many equally sensational airplane 
trips the Generalissimo has taken since the war began. They have 
taken him over most of West China, and reports place the Gen- 
eralissimo now in this province, now in that. 

Statesmanship, however, is a matter not only of airplanes; and 
with the capital as center Chiang's diplomacy is long armed 
and astute. The right balance of pleasantry and command, the 
proper time for leniency or for harshness, the correct choice be- 
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tween astute manoeuvring and complete unbending will these 
choices of the Central Government have had Chiang often both 
as inspiration and as agent. His preeminence as a leader is so 
great that he seems almost superhuman. 

Even the deep sincerity of his belief in Christianity has become 
part of his drive to unify China. Daily the Generalissimo and his 
wife retire for a period of quiet and meditation, a period of wor- 
ship that is for them far more than a matter of mere observance. 
His convictions, moreover, appear to be somewhat more those of 
Old Testament Christianity than of the New. For there is little 
in the Generalissimo's public utterances or in his public actions 
to brand him the apostle of non-resistance and the foe of all 
violence. Doubtless he accepts as goals of life both peace and 
brotherhood, but his task is to unify China by sword and by fire; 
and it is reported that the Generalissimo turns most often in his 
Bible study to the Old Testament, subconsciously picking for 
belief and inspiration passages which can help to strengthen 
China. 

In fact, there is something in his unbending determination that 
savours of the Old Testament prophets; besides, one can about as 
easily imagine for him the pleasantries and amenities of daily life 
as one can for, say, Jeremiah. The story is told in mission circles 
in China that the Generalissimo was not a little astonished when, 
after study of the New Testament, he was first confronted with 
the Old. (The Chinese generally see more difference between the 
two than many highly trained Western theologians.) Chiang's 
astonishment, however, gave way to interest, and today when in 
public address and statement he emphasizes the first importance 
of spiritual life and couples it always with service and sacrifice 
to the state, his words have something of a Judaistic ring. 

For Chiang is determined that China shall unite. He is deter- 
mined that China shall be a nation, alive and strong. 
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Around such a man there cluster a hundred theories, a hundred 
explanations of him and of the drives of his actions. 

Most of the Chinese look upon him with respect, accept him 
as an embodiment of dynamic force striving to unify their country, 
and usually dismiss other theories as idle and unproductive ques- 
tioning. 

Westerners, on the other hand, have sometimes tried to make 
him a legendary figure. To some, and today even to some of the 
Chinese Communists, he is a person of almost neo-Platonic attri- 
butes: all- wise and ever-correct, except that his sources of informa- 
tion are not always unprejudiced a case, one might say, of having 
a bad recording angel. These individuals seem convinced that he 
is truly all-powerful, and that the only thing that could possibly 
prevent his instant recognition and correction of certain abuses 
is not the demands of diplomacy but the mistakes of wrong in- 
formation. 

To others the Generalissimo is fair game for explanation on 
the basis of his class backgrounds. These emphasi2e the family 
ownership of land and deduce that Chiang's mind is thereby set 
in grooves which of psychologic necessity parallel those of the 
great landed interests of China. Chinese Communists, however, 
incline less to this view than do their Western sympathizers. 
Chu Teh, Communist Commander-in-Chief , is himself a reformed 
Szechwan warlord and is known actually to have taken refuge 
in the compound of a foreign missionary at the height of one 
internecine fracas. 

To still others Chiang is a military genius of overweening am- 
bition, despite the fact that no one believes him to have personal 
wealth. To others he is an egotist, despite the fact that he seems 
to look as impersonally upon himself as he does upon the history 
of his country. To still others he is almost as awe-inspiring as the 
Deity. 
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Of theories there are many, but on one point most of them 
agree: Chiang appears greater somehow than the history of which 
he is a part. He can work miracles and make facts of any of his 
wishes. He has put his hand upon history, say they; history has 
not put its hand upon him. 

Yet perhaps Chiang is great, not because he is the man who 
has made over history to his heart's desire, but because the drive 
of his country's history has become the desire of his heart. Cer- 
tainly he incarnates history and history, always democratic, is 
forged in the huts of nations as well as in their palaces with 
a completeness of which few men have been capable. He has 
allowed himself to be made symbol; he has made the most of the 
opportunity and of the circumscribed limits that history enforces. 
His name, the name of the Central Government, and even the 
name of China can today be interchanged; but the three are not 
identical. Chiang is in a sense the center; he is certainly the symbol 
of China's unity. 

As such, of course, he is subject personally to all the turmoil 
that ever threatens to rend China; and if we are to know the man, 
we can know him only through the history of which he has been 
part. 

Chiang Kai-shek became Generalissimo of the Kuomintang 
forces in Canton on July 9, 1926. On that day he launched his 
armies on the Northern Campaign that took his soldiers and his 
power from the southernmost part of his country to the Center, 
to the North, and finally even to the distant West. 

In 1926 China's cultural unity was deep and unbroken. Of 
political unity, however, she had none. The land was almost with- 
out government, and there was no one who could truthfully speak 
for the country. Every section had its warlords; the people in all 
parts were forced to support them and suffer their depredations. 
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In the North, to name but a few, were Chang Tso-lin; Feng Yu- 
hsiang, the "Christian General/' so-called because of the austerity 
with which he lived, dressing in simple clothes, eating coarse foods, 
and sleeping in simple huts; Yen Hsi-shan; and Chang Tsung- 
chang. To determine which of these individuals was the worst 
marauder would have been a task for the angels. In Anhwei 
province there was Sun Chwang-f ang, and in the city of Nanking 
there was Chang Cheng-chang. Even Canton itself, during the 
time when the Kuomintang party was growing to strength, had 
suffered warlord incursions; and once Sun Yat-sen in company 
with Chiang Kai-shek had had to flee the city. 

Kuomintang, created and led by Sun Yat-sen, demanded unity 
for the country, freedom from foreign imperialism, and adequate 
livelihood for the people. Its immediate atn> was to overthrow 
the warlords and to institute responsible government over all of 
China. 

It was into the hands of Chiang Kai-shek that the task of 
achieving these aims was placed. It was a task in which arms not 
words would bring success. Warlords were not to be overthrown 
by talk. As background for the military campaigns he was about 
to undertake, Chiang, at forty years of age, had had military 
training in China; three years of military study in Japan, where 
he first met Sun Yat-sen; various positions of leadership in the 
Kuomintang government at Canton; a visit in 1923 to Russia 
in the first days of Communist-Kuomintang cooperation, when 
Communists were received into the party, although not as a group 
but solely as individuals bound to Kuomintang discipline. 

Chiang marched. His armies captured in succession Changsha, 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Kiukiang in the Yang-tee Valley. Turn- 
ing east, they took over the provinces of Chekiang and Fukien. 
On March 22, eight months after the campaign began, Chinese 
Shanghai was captured and on March 23, Nanking. Warlords 
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everywhere toppled and fled, among them the notorious Wu Pei- 
f u, who later achieved a measure of respect and dignity in Peiping 
by refusing to be completely amenable to Japanese demand. A 
government was established in Nanking. South and Central China 
had fallen more or less completely under Kuomintang rule, and 
North China and its warlords were the next and hardest tasks. 

At this precise moment right-wing left-wing antagonisms that 
had for some time been undercurrent suddenly came to the sur- 
face. Kuomintang split. Left-wing forces, in which were included 
the Communist membership of the party, set up headquarters at 
Hankow and called themselves the Wuhan as opposed to the 
Nanking Government. Among the leaders of the Wuhan group 
was Wang Ching-wei, today chief puppet for the Japanese. Co- 
operation with the Nanking Government, Wang indicated, was 
not impossible; but it would come at a price. That price was the 
resignation of Chiang Kai-shek. 

On August 13, 1927 Chiang obligingly resigned, went to his 
home at Fenghwa in Chekiang, and visited in Japan. During this 
interlude he married into the Soong family and embraced Christi- 
anity. 

Kuomintang, meanwhile, had before it the work of subduing 
the northern warlords without the direction of the Generalissimo. 
Chang Tsung-chang, one of the least principled, had been defeated 
but not crushed. Chang Tso-lin, ruler both of North China and of 
Manchuria, and Feng Yu-hsiang, then in possession of Sian and 
the Yellow River, an area which Japan today has tried desperately 
to conquer, joined forces and took to the field. 

An emergency call was rushed from Wang Ching-wei to Chiang 
Kai-shek. On January 9 after five months' absence he was once 
again Generalissimo. Instantly he was faced with three major 
problems, any one of which was of a magnitude that threatened 
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to wreck China and to destroy the possibility of unified govern- 
ment. 

The first threat came from the warlords. The Generalissimo 
succeeded, however, in turning them against each other and made 
actual allies of Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan, who controlled 
territory adjacent to that of Feng. The combined armies moved 
against Chang Tso-lm and the less powerful Chang Tsung-chang, 
defeating them on all fronts. Chang Tso-lin himself withdrew 
from residence in Peiping to his Manchurian possessions, but as 
he entered the city of Mukden his railway carriage was dynamited, 
and Chang was killed. Since he was returning to Mukden at Japa- 
nese suggestion, it is generally believed that Japanese intrigue 
was not without responsibility for his death. 

Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the murdered General, fell heir to 
his father's power; but, impressed perhaps by the circumstances 
of his father's death, saw himself caught as if in a vice between 
the Japanese on one hand and the Central Government on the 
other. He thereupon recognized the Nanking government and 
formed an alliance with it. At the same time his bodyguard 
murdered Yang Yu-ting, the only individual who might usurp his 
position; but this incident was settled by a gift to Yang's family 
of one hundred thousand dollars and by the staging of a most 
elaborate funeral. 

With the son of his late enemy as ally, Chiang was next forced 
to fight his allies of the last campaign, Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who were together launching war against the Central 
Government. Chiang's forces attacked from the south while Chang 
Hsueh-liang's Manchurian troops harried from the north. The 
warlords were defeated. Feng Yu-hsiang was rendered impotent, 
not by imprisonment or punishment, but by being made Minister 
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of War at Nanking. Yen Hsi-shan, however, made no peace with 
the Central Government until 1934. He is now chief of the vital 
war area around Sian. 

In South China, even in Kwangtung the original seat of Kuo- 
mintang power, there was warlord opposition, first from Li Chi- 
shen and then from Chen Chi-tang, who was not unseated until 
1936. In Central China Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi refused 
compromise or alliance with the Central Government until 1937, 
the year war with Japan began. Both of these men are today 
members of China's General Staff; both are considered excep- 
tionally able and gifted strategists. 

To name the more important warlords is to name only a few. 
There were many others along with countless local generals. In 
the West in Yunnan, in Szechwan, in Kansu, and in the border 
provinces of Sikang, Chinghai, and Sinkiang control belonged 
only nominally to the Central Government; and the problem of 
warlord elimination continued not only until the war period but, 
as events in Szechwan make clear, into it. It is only now that the 
Central Government can be said to control warlordism, although 
even today it is not in a position to give it a coup de grace. 

Problem number two was the Communist Army, against which 
campaigns had to be conducted concurrently with operations 
against the warlords. Although Wang Ching-wei and certain 
others of the left-wing Wuhan government made peace with 
Chiang, the remainder of the group took to the countryside and 
within a few years spread their agrarian variety of Communism 
throughout ten provinces in Central China. Marching under the 
banners of an enlightened social policy land for the people, and 
an immediate end of unjust and strangling taxes and land rents 
the Communists attracted farmer recruits and established a gue- 
rilla organization which, with a center in the province of Kiangsi, 
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defied all government attempts to destroy it. Not until 1934 did 
Chiang's armies meet success In that year the Communist areas 
were subdued, but even so the guerilla armies were not crushed. 
They fled through the jaws of a Central Government trap and 
began the long march to the West and then to the North, march- 
ing almost five thousand miles through Hunan, Kweichow, 
Yunnan, Sikang, and Szechwan, finally to come to rest in the 
province of Shensi, where they began to reconstruct their or- 
ganization. 

There were not only warlords and Communists; there were 
Japanese. 

Between 1927 and the beginning of war in 1937, Japanese skir- 
mishes and Japanese pressure increased tremendously. Even in 
April 1928, in the middle of Chiang's campaign against Chang 
Tso-lin, the Japanese landed armies in two places in Shantung 
province ostensibly for the protection of their nationals and prop- 
erty. From 1927 Japanese intrigue, of the sort which probably 
murdered Chang Tso-lin, was constant throughout Manchuria; 
and in 1931, on September 18, the Japanese forthrightiy occupied 
the city of Mukden. 

Despite League of Nations' investigations and outraged Ameri- 
can and British sentiment, Japan took what she wanted. Chang 
Hsueh-liang did not resist but, with the approval of Chiang Kai- 
shek, withdrew his troops from Manchuria, leaving local armies 
to combat a steam-roller invasion. In 1932 fighting flared at 
Shanghai in dress rehearsal for the 1937 war, but Chiang again 
sent no reinforcement. Henry Pu-Yi, last of the Manchus, was 
made puppet of Manchuria; in May 1933 an armistice was signed, 
and a demilitarized zone was established south of China's Great 
Wall. Japan had seized all of Manchuria and parts of China. 
There had been no formal declaration of war. There was no pact 
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of peace. But, although the Central Government did not recognize 
Manchuria as a sovereign or even as a Japanese state, Manchuria 
had been lost. 

Japan's depredations against China had begun in 1894. They 
had increased during the first World War. Now they had hit a 
climax. All China stirred with anti- Japanese sentiment. Boycott 
of Japanese products was general. Communist and student agita- 
tion against Japan was heated. From 1932 until 1937 a drive for 
resistance to aggression began; it developed great momentum. 

Chiang Kai-shek was committed to an anti-imperialist policy. 
Yet in the face of popular hatred for Japanese imperialism, he did 
nothing but attempt peace with Japan. Two campaigns one 
against the warlords, the other against the Communists were 
enough without a third. When students agitated, Chiang blamed 
the students and reassured Japan. When in 1931 and 1932 war 
was actually launched against China, Chiang took no action and 
sent no troops. 

Some observers saw in Chiang's manoeuvres a loss of prestige 
and a loss of conviction. Here was a man who should be able to 
do everything; yet here was a man who fought the Communists, 
who were demanding anti- Japanese action, and rebuked the stu- 
dents, who were clamoring for retaliation. Here was a man who 
at the same time held conferences with and treated with marks of 
politeness the very men who were invading his country. Some 
observers suggested that Chiang was hostile to social reform, 
friendly to Japan, and interested only in the defeat of the Com- 
munists. 

The Sian kidnapping of the Generalissimo in December 1936 
as effectively quashed such notions as it clearly revealed the basic 
unity which China was developing. Here China's strength was 
finally and dramatically made evident in the midst of an amazing 
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hodge-podge of events, personal and military and diplomatic. 

Chang Hsueh-liang, son of Chang Tso-lin and a marshal in 
China's Central Armies, had been directed with Yang Hu-chen to 
head the armies still fighting against the Communists in the 
Northwest. The conviction came upon them and upon their 
younger officers that they no longer wished to fight the Commu- 
nists, who themselves wanted to fight Japan. The two generals 
hoped for an end of civil war and for common effort against in- 
vasion. Both generals disobeyed orders and became friendly with 
their enemies. 

Faced with this trouble, Chiang Kai-shek attempted another 
of his airplane coups. He flew with part of his staff to Sian, but 
on the night of December 11 he became aware that he faced 
revolt. He attempted flight over a wall and into a moat; he 
scrambled over the near-by hills. He was shot at, even machine- 
gunned, but although bruised and hurt captured untouched. 
Chang Hsueh-liang took him by car to Sian, the actual capture 
having occurred at a small village outside the city. 

With the life of China's Generalissimo as focal point, dis- 
cussion of the future of China and of Asia began. 

Chang Hsueh-liang said that everything would be all right if 
only the Generalissimo would listen to him and make certain 
concessions. 

The Generalissimo refused to make any concessions or to sign 
anything while a prisoner. Instead he lectured Chang Hsueh-liang 
and Yang Hu-chen on their defection from duty. Speaking with 
horror of this spectacle of disunity, he announced unwillingness 
to have any dealings with conspirators. He would prefer instant 
death. 

Stalemate continued. Rumors flew copiously and wildly over 
the entire country. It was not even certain just how much control 
Chang Hsueh-liang had over the situation and how much value 
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there could be in his promise that the Generalissimo would not 
be hurt. 

Meanwhile popular demonstrations on behalf of the General- 
issimo broke out all over China. There were meetings, processions, 
a flood of newspaper comment and editorial, resolutions, demands. 
Popular outcry was so general and so intense that any question 
of support for the mutiny and of dislike for Chiang was settled 
once and for all. 

On December 19 T. V. Soong, acting in a private capacity so as 
not to antagonize various Kuomintang elements who advocated 
military attack, flew to Sian. Madame Chiang herself followed him 
two days later, after having prevailed in her determination to 
block military action. She landed alone, except for a Western 
friend, in the heart of the mutiny. 

Chiang still declined to bend, would not listen to his captors, 
emphasized only his horror at the betrayal of orders and at the 
imprisonment of the head of the government, and refused to show 
the slightest interest in his safety. 

At this stage the kidnappers scarcely knew their own minds 
and appeared divided between a desire to release the General- 
issimo and to save their own necks. With Madame Chiang and 
her brother, T. V. Soong, on one side and the mutineers on the 
other, conference began. It was not until Christmas day that the 
situation had cleared. 

What actually happened, the exact words that were spoken 
may never be known, although we have detailed diaries from 
Madame Chiang and from the Generalissimo himself. It is 
believed that the Communists were more convinced of the im- 
portance of Chiang Kai-shek than were the two rebellious 
generals, and that they insisted upon his safety and release. It is 
said, and even the Generalissimo has supported the statement, 
that when the mutineers read Chiang's diary and various other of 
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his documents, they became aware that his determination to resist 
the aggressions of Japan was intense, and that his foreign policy 
had been a matter of prudence rather than appeasement. 

At all events, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang were 
released on Christmas afternoon, but not before Chiang had 
again expressed his horror at the collapse of discipline and at the 
threat to the unity of the state. Chang Hsueh-liang, in repentant 
mood 9 flew back to Nanking with the Chiangs; and in the final 
and public whitewashing of the affair every one concerned ap- 
peared to be trying to take to himself the lion's share of blame 
for what had occurred. 

The reaction of the Chinese everywhere was spontaneous and 
tremendous. A victory day itself could have produced no greater 
crowds, no louder shouts, no more firecrackers, no greater con- 
vocations of people, no more intense expressions of joy and 
relief. Chang Hsueh-liang went abroad for a period of study and 
travel. The Sian incident was closed. 

If a certain degree of obscurity attaches to the precise nature 
of the negotiations at Sian, there is nothing obscure about the 
events that followed. The campaign against the Communists 
was halted. The Communist armies agreed to the military juris- 
diction of the Central Government, agreed even to drop the name 
Communist, and insisted only that their armies be retained as units 
under Chiang Kai-shek's final command. A liaison officer, Chou 
En-lai, was appointed. The Central Government and Comintern 
had become allies. 

After Sian there was no question of Chiang Kai-shek's attitude 
toward further Japanese incident Even the Japanese seemed to 
become convinced of his hostility; for on July 7, six months after 
Sian, Japan struck, and war was a reality. The Generalissimo's 
July 17 speech at Kuling in which he said that to hesitate and 
to hope for temporary safety was to perish, and that there was 
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nothing left "but to throw all the resources of the nation into 
a struggle for final victory" was an historic event. But it was 
not a surprise, since it merely gave formal expression to a desire 
that every one already believed Chiang cherished a desire for a 
China sovereign and free. 

China had achieved unity, but it was unity still incomplete. 
The struggle under Chiang Kai-shek still goes on. The manoeuv- 
rings of the political front have been almost as numerous as the 
military campaigns of the war against Japan. 

It is for Chiang Kai-shek to blend the effort of divergent forces 
of Kuonuntang and Comintern, of warlord and of coolie, of gov- 
ernment and of private citizen. It is for him to direct the armies 
in the field. It is for him to be center of China's war effort and 
of Japan's attack. For upon him Tokyo has centered the twin 
missiles of propaganda and of bombs. 

The propaganda, designed probably as much for domestic as 
for Western consumption, tried for a time to make him appear 
a Communist and to identify Chinese success with Communist 
victory. It tried to picture him as bandit and as outlaw, hiding 
away in the hills of a distant border country. It emphasized that 
Japan would never deal with such a man and would not even 
discuss terms until he had been removed. Yet the Japanese tune 
soon changed. War dragged on, and Tokyo, ready to negotiate 
peace with any one, dropped Chiang's removal as prerequisite for 
armistice. 

But the Japanese have not stopped bombing the Generalissimo 
personally. They have singled him out as a military objective, 
and have time and again concentrated bombing of Chungking on 
sections where he has residence. They have even followed him 
around the country; his presence, even temporary, in any city 
greatly increases the prospect of raids. In fact, a certain degree 
of relief sometimes attends his departure. 
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What is more, the Japanese have made him excuse for indis- 
criminate bombing of the entire ^^JcLticr., Even in the little- 
known city of Kiating, leaflets came tumbling from the skies a 
few minutes after the entire business section of the city had been 
blasted to fragments and many hundreds of civilians had been 
killed. "We have no complaint against you," the leaflets said in 
effect "We only want to get rid of Chiang Kai-shek/* 

The coupling of such reasoning with unrestrained bombing, 
needless to remark, has as consequence only the strengthening 
of civilian morale and the heightening of respect for a leader 
worthy of such unremitting Japanese attention. 

This is Chiang's history, but it is not personal history. Chiang is 
in a certain sense China; he has given to his life, whether personal 
or public, the same aims that motivate his country. He has taken 
to himself the single desire which drives on China's armies and 
which motivates China's progressive groups the desire to see 
China survive and be sovereign. 

Here is a man who puts his goal first, who chooses and pursues 
relentlessly any means likely to lead to its attainment; a man 
who remains the symbol of China's unity only because he thinks 
of little else. Chiang has eschewed private gain; his incorrupti- 
bility is never questioned even privately in China, a country in 
which few persons have been free from such questioning. He 
probably would be willing even to forgo personal power he 
was at least willing to take a chance on it in 1927 if he thought 
that by so doing he could help strengthen his country. He may 
personally prefer democracy as a method of government, but he 
will make central government his first goal. China must become 
powerful, and Chiang must use any system and any balance of 
forces which can secure power for his country and for himself so 
far as he represents it. His opportunism in matters of methods 
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is uncircumscribed; forgiveness and revenge, pardon and execu- 
tion, political machination and political frankness, public state- 
ment and private thought these and not the more abstract vir- 
tues he uses according to the needs of the moment and in view 
of the alignment of forces within and without China to the end 
of a new concept and new reality of nation. 

China's new concept of nation is perhaps an old one, older 
even than that of the Western nations which have illustrated it 
to the Orient. Joshua and Alexander and Caesar these are the 
men of today. Buddha, Jesus, and Lao-tze may be the men of 
tomorrow, and it may be China's antique and quiet patriotism that 
is more advanced than the nationalism of our own time. But 
China must live in the world of today and find her answer in life 
as it is lived and fought in the twentieth century, not in the 
thirtieth. 

And the man with the erect shoulders, the glowing and pene- 
trating eye, the dynamic bearing the Christian who is head of a 
country of Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucianists this is the man 
who is teaching China to hold up her head, to be strong, to be 
unified and alert in a world of machines and a world of war. 



Chapter XVII: KUOMINTANG VS. 
COMINTERN 



of the ablest organizers 
for the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives became aware one after- 
noon that he was being followed. He was instantly alert Kuo- 
mmtang-Communist affairs were at the moment particularly tense; 
some suspects had been arrested; still others had disappeared 
leaving no trace. To make certain that his suspicions were cor- 
rect, the organizer walked around the same block twice; a man 
in brown civil uniform had trailed him every minute. 

More than a little worried, the organizer hurried to the office 
of a friend and asked advice. 

"Why," he said, "should they be following me? I have never 
been a Communist; I don't know any Communists; all I do is 
organize cooperatives." 

The friend laughed. "First/* he replied, "you are not a member 
of Kuomintang. Second, you work too hard. You spend twelve, 
fourteen, even sixteen hours a day for the cooperatives; you do 
the work of three men. The party thinks that any man who works 
that hard must be a Communist/' 

"That is all very well/' the organizer said. "But what is to be 
done about it?" 

"Simple, very simple. There have been cases like this before. 
Just do as I say/' 

The next morning the organizer put on a blue gown with the 
longest and most inefficient-looking sleeves he could find, tucked 
a copy of The Three Kingdoms under his arm, and sauntered to 
a teashop. He spread himself easily into a chair, shouted loudly 
for tea, put his feet on the table, and began to read. After a 
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time he fell asleep and cat-napped for half the forenoon. Awak- 
ening, he read for a while and then became involved in argument 
with a school teacher on the interpretation of an obscure passage 
in one of the poems of the Tang dynasty. 

After a leisurely lunch in a restaurant across the street, he 
retired to the teashop again and continued his reading. He was 
just preparing to take another nap when the spy walked out of 
the shop. 

The organizer was never again followed; the energy with 
which he subsequently pursued his industrial cooperative activities 
was never again questioned. 

A Communist in China is some one who gets things done> and 
efficient non-Communists run the risk of suspicion. 

Communists are today not so much scattered over China asi 
they are concentrated in one area of roughly eighteen hsien dis- 
tricts in Northern Shensi. Their Eighth Route Army is the best 
known of the various organized guerilla forces. It has as a nucleus 
the soldiers that participated in the long march from Kiangsi 
in East Central China to its present center in the Northwest. 
These men are probably the most experienced and most skilled 
guerilla fighters in the world; certainly they have had every 
opportunity to acquire experience and skill. It is they who have 
been responsible for pushing guerilla tactics all over the North- 
west, they who have seen to the organization of the countryside, 
they who have formed popular schools grammar, middle, and 
university to train students for work against the Japanese. Their 
famous university, near Yenan, Kang-Er Da-Hsueh, is the Resist- 
Japan University. Its course of study, which has attracted stu- 
dents from all over China, looks only at subjects of immediate 
military, economic, and political importance. It does not concern 
itself with the full academic course and the special emphasis on 
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science, characteristic of other Chinese universities today, that 
will be important in the reconstruction of China. It is more im- 
portant, reasons the Eighth Route, to win the war than to worry 
now about putting the country together after it. In fact the whole 
Eighth Route district knows at present only one thought, the 
thought of resistance. University, army, people all are welded 
into a single unit and a single organization, in which every phase 
of daily life is made to have bearing on the successful prosecu- 
tion of war. 

News of the Communist armies came to the West particularly 
at the time of the long march from Ktangsi to Shensi. The picture 
of an army trekking five thousand miles through hostile territory, 
without supply bases and without adequate resources, was one 
which stirred the imagination. Reports were many and detailed, 
but one set of reports completely contradicted the other. Those 
who disliked the Communists seemed to believe that pillagers 
and murderers were being let loose on the country, and referred 
to the soldiers as arch-fiends. Some Communist sympathizers 
took the view that the same soldiers were choir-boys, that they 
were welcomed with open arms by oppressed villagers, and that 
they executed only oppressive local rulers, and them never with- 
out trial. 

Both points of view were correct. It all depends upon which 
end of the army is the subject of the report. 

Today in western Szediwan, in the border country through 
which the Communist armies passed, one comes upon living testi- 
mony to pillage and murder. Here is a woman made widow, here 
is a middle-school lad made orphan. Here is eye-witness report 
of the murder of a poorly paid primary-school teacher and his 
family. Here is the shell of a destroyed Buddhist monastery. But 
here too are stories, bewildered and confused, of how well the 
Communists treated the villagers and country people at first. 
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"They entered the town/' says an old man, "and they were 
full of courtesy. There was no trouble; they did not kill; neither 
did they loot. Many ran after children to give them rice from their 
own rice bowls. They made a gift to the town to pay for ex- 
penses. We were very pleased, and we made them welcome. 

"But the army was long, and the time of its passing was great. 
Day after day, week after week. For a time there was still no 
trouble. But there were such numbers of soldiers. The fields be- 
came bare and the grain shops became empty. 

"Then trouble began. Soldiers seized food and began to pillage 
houses. Besides, the soldiers at the end were not like the soldiers 
at the front. It was very strange. The first soldiers were not like 
soldiers, they were like hsien sheng } teachers; the soldiers at the 
rear were just soldiers. Very bad. And the Central Government 
was coming after them too, and they were in a hurry. I have 
never seen the like. 

"I do not understand it at all. Why should the ones at the 
front have taken trouble to be good to us when the ones at the 
rear were so wicked ?" 

Throughout great stretches of the China border country this 
perplexity still persists. It is the unsolved wonder of local history. 
The answer is, of course, that the leaders, the intellectuals, and 
the nucleus of the organized guerilla force travelled at the head 
of the column. Their Communism was a matter of practice as 
well as a matter of belief. The stragglers and hangers-on at the 
rear were part of the army not through conviction, but through 
desperate hope of sustenance and through absence of any other 
means of security. The first half of the army usually cleared the 
entire district of its reserves of goods; the second half had to loot 
and slaughter to get enough to eat. Brutality breeds itself again 
and again. 
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In fact, all stories and reports of Communist action and of 
Kuomintang-Communist friction have two sides, both plausible 
and both correct. Kuomintang charges privately that the Eighth 
Route Army considers itself responsible only to a foreign power. 
The Eighth Route Army insists that its primary function is nation- 
alistic. Kuomintang emphasizes that the Communists' only inter- 
est is revolution; the Communists retort that they are interested 
not in achieving revolution, but in increasing production; that 
their desire is not to be the only party in China, but simply to 
be one of a number of parties. The Kuomintang counters that 
the Eighth Route Army is even now trying to seize political and 
economic control of areas in North and in Central China. The 
Eighth Route insists that it is only resisting the Japanese. Kuo- 
mintang publishes reports that the Communists are not fighting 
the Japanese but are preparing to fight Kuomintang. The Com- 
munists reply with detailed statements that certain elements in 
Kuomintang want to sell the country to the Japanese and want 
only to get rid of the Communist armies. The reports of each 
side are detailed and complete. Dates, place names, number of 
army divisions these are part of a sizable literature on each 
side. 

Again both sides are correct. There are really two sides, and 
there is no middle ground. Kuomintang, in carrying out its poli- 
cies, runs counter to the Communists. The Commiinist program 
is completely at odds with Kuomintang. The possibility of com- 
promise, even in a country where compromise is an art and a 
skill, is remote. Today there is opposition dead-set opposition 
that has been going on without anything except formal interrup- 
tion since the first split in 1927. It is, certainly, opposition of a 
sort which endangers the unity of the country. The warlord 
threat to China's strength, as a separate problem, has been met; 
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success is at hand, if it has not already been achieved. The problem 
of Kuomintang-Communist relations towers over it in importance. 
If any single thing can lose the war for China, it is this funda- 
mental disagreement. Yet China has fought for more than four 
years, four years in which military allies have viewed each other 
with suspicion and China is still fighting. Fortunately China is 
essentially neither Kuomintang nor Communist; and China has 
become inured to the machinations of factions and has learned to 
weather internal fracas. 

What is this Communist group and its Eighth Route Army, 
which, occupying only a small section of the country and contain- 
ing a trifling proportion of China's millions, is yet of such strength 
that it is party to the most serious internal dispute in the country 
today? 

The strength is not a strength of official Communist theoiy. The 
reasoning of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin cannot be applied to the 
Communist program in China without extensive ideological jug- 
gling. In Central China the policy of the party was that of an 
agrarian movement, affiliated, however, with Comintern and the 
Third International and finally answerable, at least in theory, 
only to Moscow. The spread of agrarianism in Central China, a 
rich section in which the great proportion of the land was in 
private hands and let for exorbitant rents, required the forceful 
expropriation and redivision of land. The Communist movement 
bore a certain resemblance to the activities of the Mexican revo- 
lutionist, Zapata, greatest perhaps and certainly most incorruptible 
of the leaders of Mexico's revolution. The farmers, formed into 
a military unit made effective by their knowledge of local geogra- 
phy, seized the estates, burned down the title offices, destroyed all 
written claims to land, and at the same time evaded all efforts 
at official government capture. 

When the Communists amved in the Northwest they found 
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But there can be no question of the importance of the Eighth 
Route Army both in organization and prosecution of the war. 
Almost all the forces in Shensi and Shansi whether they are 
loosely organized village groups, the Eighth Route Army itself, 
or even the Central Government forces of now-loyal Yen Hsi- 
shan work on a guerilla pattern. The Eighth Route Army has 
been the teacher, and, whether directly or indirectly, it has con- 
tributed heavily to the effort that has kept the Japanese from 
crossing the Yellow River. 

The Fourth Route Army, formed after the war had begun and 
consisting of former Communist guerillas left behind at the time 
of the long march, was engaged until January 1941 in work of 
similar scope and success in the Yang-tze Valley, Organization 
of the people against Japan, establishment of supply-disrupting 
squads, training of platoons to harry Japanese attack these activi- 
ties the Fourth Route Army carried out with no less success than 
the larger and older Eighth Route. Whatever the Communists 
were doing, their former armies were definitely contributing to 
China's military success and to Japan's military and economic 
defeat 

The Central Government alliance with the Eighth Route Army 
seems particularly to have impressed the Japanese, who have 
made much of its Communist antecedents and, as we have ob- 
served, have at times tried to deduce that China has a choice 
only between benevolent Japanese control and Red dictatorship. 
Certain sections of even the American press have been caught up 
by reports of Russo-Chinese friendship, at least at such times as 
they have not been occupied with ideas of Russo-Japanese friend- 
ship, and have indicated that the Eighth Route Army is a Soviet 
tool; and that the Russian military advisers, attached not only to 
that army but even to the high command itself, carry on work 
of a nature primarily political. Certain writers, subconsciously 
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patterning their reports along lines of Japanese propaganda, hint 
subtly that with China under Red influence it is neither too late 
nor too unwise to appease Japan a suggestion which, if applied 
to British relations with the Soviet today, would bring charges of 
fifth-column activity. 

Anyone who confuses such propaganda with fact knows noth- 
ing whatsoever about Kuomintang, the group that, theoretically, 
controls the country. 

For Kuomintang, if vague generalization may for a moment be 
permitted, represents a compromise between public government 
and personal spoils-getting. Warlordism is no longer in fashion; 
it is not considered either proper or politic to bleed one section 
of the country under absolute personal hegemony. There must be 
a single government all over China, and in this Kuomintang 
agrees. But the government can be controlled, and the depreda- 
tions of the rich merchants, the bankers, and the landlords can 
receive official sanction and protection from a central government 
and not from greedy warlords or local leaders. 

Kuo-mm-tang, incidentally, means country-people-party. It is 
the organization founded by Sun Yat-sen himself which under- 
took the unification of China. Many of its members underwent 
heroic suffering and sacrifice for their ideal. Yet even of these, 
many today appear to expect spoils for their earlier patriotism. 
It is rare to find an informed Chinese who can find sincere words 
of approval for the party's present political activity or for its 
social program. In fact, Kuomintang has no practical social pro- 
gram at all. Its interests and here one must necessarily speak 
with some vagueness since official Kuomintang statement is not 
actual Kuomintang practice are those of the landlords and the 
wealthy, for it is into such groups that the former revolutionists 
have risen. The consequence of the pursuit of these interests is 
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keep the Chinese people in enforced poverty. It is also, in some 
tions, the passive alliance of Kuomintang officials with certain 
al generals, whose armies are not part of the Central Govern- 
i nt and whose history is one of unceasing opposition to Central 
>vernment control. 

Imagine, then, the feelings of such a group when confronted 
th the normal daily activity of the Communists against Japan, 
lenlla tactics involve political education and mobilization of 

2 people. The whole countryside rises up to fight Japan. In a 
nation such as this, what becomes of a tax system that lines 
icial pockets ? What becomes of the high land rents that make 
* landlords wealthy and give them control over basic com- 
)dities? Rents are inevitably rescaled and taxes made more 
uitable. The people are actually part of an army; you can 
rdly suggest to a body of troops, completely in control of their 
01 territory, that they continue paying unjust taxes for the 
*asure of resisting aggression against the holdings of landlords, 
tually taxes do not so much decrease; they are simply more 
rrectly divided, and tax exemptions for large estates vanish, 
stead of getting an extra slice from the poor, the rich suddenly 
tcover that they are having to pay taxes themselves. Moreover, 
> people necessarily look with favor upon an organization that 
s taught them not only to repel the invader who is threatening 
rir security but also to do away with certain of the injustices 
dch have been depriving them of it. 

It is hardly strange that certain guerilla areas appear as much 
t to certain Kuomintang officials as if the Japanese had actually 
:>tured them. There has never been peace between Kuomintang 
i Comintern, 

From the very beginning of the war, Kuomintang has at- 
ipted by a variety of means to curb Communist activity. There 
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has been widespread interference with military supplies, with 
mail, and even with visitors going to Communist areas. Although 
the Eighth Route Army is part o the national army, it has at 
no time received supplies in any proportion to the strength of its 
force and to the number of its soldiers. Some observers believe 
that the Eighth Route has actually captured more of its equipment 
from the Japanese than it has received from its own command. 

Everything that goes to Eighth Route territory must go through 
Sian, a Kuomintang stronghold. Supplies that come across Sin- 
kiang from Russia do not pass through Eighth Route areas; these 
supplies are intended for all China's armies, not for any separate 
unit; and, indeed, were they to go to the once-Communists they 
would have to be reshipped from Sian. Actually the Eighth Route 
has never seen its share. There are Kuomintang forces in Chung- 
king; and there is untempered Kuomintang strength in Sian. 

Even Central Government emissaries, dispatched by the army 
command itself, have been imprisoned in Sian; all efforts to secure 
their release have failed. One missionary, who actually encoun- 
tered one of these men out under guard for a walk in the streets, 
gave to the man's wife the first news she had had of her husband, 
then missing for almost a year. She had feared his loss in war. 
He had been imprisoned by the only legal party in China. He was* 
not a Communist. He was following government orders, return- 
ing from a tour of Eighth Route territory with dispatches and 
reports. 

Furthermore, in all sections of China, Kuomintang has issued 
pronunciamentos urging complete and relentless struggle against 
the Communists. One of these, which appeared in Chengtu in 
the winter of 1939-40, contained unusually detailed suggestions 
of how Communist organizations were to be located and sup- 
pressed, how assistance of local officials was to be ensured, how 
pressure was to be brought upon governors and generals. A pro- 



tram for the eradicating o Communists generally was presented, 
id a plan for surrounding Eighth Route areas with picked units 
E the army was approved. This pronunciamento was not for 
iiblic release; Kuomintang wished to take no chances on suffer- 
ig further loss of public prestige. It was marked confidential and 
aportant. 

At the same time Kuomintang made concerted drives on all 
Dn-Kuomintang social organizations. All student organizations 
tcept the semi-reactionary San Min Chu I Chin Nien Tang, a 
srsion of Kuomintang for students, were abolished. At the 
ime time a system of "tutors" was imposed upon the entire 
Diversity system. The tutors were to be loving and encouraging 
arents to their charges and were at the same time to inquire 
tref ully into the thoughts of the students and into the suitability 
E their beliefs. How this mixture of suppression and en- 
)uragement was to be achieved was not explained; the Chinese 
rofessors, sagely enough, made no objection, emphasized encour- 
jement, and made a formality of investigations. 
To carry out his obligations properly, one professor greeted the 
:oup which came to his office with the question, intoned with 
le solemnity, "Are any of you thinking seditious thoughts?" 
"No," every one responded, and the professor wrote a brief 
ilogy of his charges and served tea. 

In Chengtu an organization of students embracing several 
liversities was openly suppressed. This group, whose sole func- 
Dn was to present public entertainment for the raising of war 
Lnds, was not even charged with being Communist. The order 
ated merely that since some few of the members were Commu- 
sts, the organization must be disbanded. 
In another section of China, even a Chinese secretary of the 
WCA became enmeshed in difficulties. Objection was raised to 
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part of a speech in which she had hailed the unity of China and 
had referred without comment to the Eighth Route Army. Support 
from county officials for a valuable work in rural rehabilitation 
abruptly ceased; the young woman was urged and almost com- 
manded to join Kuomintang. She refused to join; the rural project 
had to be abandoned. 

During the spring of 1940 students began to disappear from 
the campuses of the five universities in Chengtu. It was generally 
reported that no fewer than twenty had abruptly left or been 
taken. Of these some were known to have left voluntarily and 
to have fled into spots where their seizure was unlikely; others 
were believed to have been arrested. 

Actual armed opposition, foreshadowed by a number of skir- 
mishes in preceding months, first broke out in Shensi in the sum- 
mer of 1940. Units of Yen Hsi-shan's troops were reported to 
have exchanged shots with units of the Eighth Route Army. There 
is no certainty about what happened; but it is known that some 
clash occurred. At that time Kuomintang-Communist opposition 
came to a head, but the Central Government found means to 
patch the trouble. 

Obscurity also surrounds the outbreak of armed opposition in 
Anhwei in December of the same year. The Fourth Route Army 
was surrounded and captured by Central Government forces. One 
of its generals, report has it, was shot; and the other was taken 
to Chungking for trial. Of this affair it is known only that the 
entire army was ordered by some one the name of Ho Ying-chin, 
second in command under Chiang, figures prominently in reports 
to leave the area it had successfully defended and to march 
through various Japanese strongholds to new positions north of 
the Yellow River. The government has insisted that military 
orders were disobeyed. Chiang Kai-shek himself, although making 
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no defense of the orders, which many observers believed were not 
his, explained the action as necessary military discipline for dis- 
obedience. 

It is wise, in considering the circumstances of Fourth Route 
suppression,* to remember that this guerilla army, using the same 
mobilization techniques as the Eighth Route Army in the North- 
west, functioned in one of the richest agricultural regions of 
China. Anhwei has landlords. It is wise, also, to consider, if not 
to credit, the report that Ho Ying-chin gave the order for transfer 
of Fourth Route operations. Ho Ying-chin, powerful in his own 
right, has been described as center of a Kuomintang faction 
desirous of coming to terms with Japan. The truth here, though, 
is not necessarily self-evident. It is conceivable that military 
strategy, and not the power of vested interest, necessitated the 
order to move. But, given the history of Kuomintang machination 
against a portion of the country's armed forces, the Fourth Route 
would be more likely to credit a selfish rather than a patriotic 
reason, and might for that reason resolve on disobedience. 

Kuomintang-Communist division had again become critical. 
But once again it was patched, and Chiang Kai-shek spoke even 
publicly of needed reform within Kuomintang. The Communists 
themselves showed considerable moderation; and Chou En-lai 
spokesman in Chungking, denied that the united front had broken 
or that it was going to break. Meanwhile behind a facade of 
surface resolutions, meetings, and proclamations none of which 
had much more than face-saving significance the task of keeping 
the rift from becoming a split continued and attained at least a 
measure of success. 

There was no permanent bridging of the gap, however. In the 
middle of July 1941 further friction developed, and clashes be- 
tween Eighth Route soldiers and Central Government detachments 
were reported to have occurred both in Shansi and in Shantung. 
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Again we hear the question, "Why does not the government, 
and why does not Chiang Kai-shek do something about it?'* 

A few persons are even of the belief that perhaps Chiang 
Kai-shek still wants only to put an end to Communism, and that he 
is endangering the country's resistance against Japan. Others insist 
that true information is being withheld from him and that false 
reports are being circulated. If the Generalissimo would only act, 
the argument runs, the entire problem would be eliminated. 

This sanguine belief has roots, at least in part, in a confusion 
resulting from identifying Chiang Kai-shek with Kuomintang 
and Kuomintang with the Central Government. Each is actually 
distinct from the other. Power in the party rests not with Chiang 
Kai-shek but predominantly with the two Chen brothers. Chen 
Kuo-fu, the older of the two, no longer occupies official position. 
Chen Li-fu is Minister of Education. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Mines and is thought to be 
strongly anti-foreign, a conviction that may possibly have come 
upon him in the rough and tumble of technical-school life. He 
has strong regard for Western science, has taken some pains that 
the controlled curriculum emphasize technical and scientific sub- 
jects, but seems to have little regard for other aspects of Western 
culture. He disapproves of Western medicine, believes in the 
shortening of the period of training for nurses and physicians, 
and has even organized schools of old-type Chinese medicine. His 
ministry controls every element of the curriculum, not only in 
government, but in Western-supported institutions. It was the 
source of the orders for suppression of student organizations and 
for the instituting of tutor control of student thought. 

Ho Ying-chin, a third power, is backed by certain elements 
within the army itself; and since all orders to the army necessarily 
proceed through him, he is in an admirable position to make use 
of any strength he possesses and wishes to use. Other Kuomintang 
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leaders occupy high position, and of these some are reported to 
have sent personal funds abroad for safer deposit and for the 
certainty of more stable foreign exchange. In the People's Assem- 
bly as early as the winter of 1938-39, a delegate arose and pointed 
dramatically the accusation of profiteering at many Kuomintang 
officials present. Officials such as these represent cliques which, 
whether in office or not, attempt to make their will felt in the 
government. 

The government, fortunately, is not the same thing as the 
Kuomintang. Many of its officials are not party members at all; 
others who are members do not support the policy of Kuomin- 
tang higher-ups. The government actually steers so far as it can 
an independent course, subject always to the pressure of power 
groups. While no one knows the personal sentiments of all Kuo- 
mintang leaders about the war, no Chinese would speak of 
Kuomintang resistance against Japan. He would speak of Central 
Government resistance, and he would be conscious of a clear 
difference between the government and the party. For in the 
last analysis the relative strength of Kuomintang and of the 
Central Government depends not so much on the men they have 
in office as upon the support, civil and military, which they have 
behind them. It is the relative strength of the supporting groups 
at any given time that influences policy. 

Thus the Central Government may be entirely convinced of 
the danger of Kuomintang agitation against the Eighth Route 
Army. But to crack relentlessly against such agitation would be 
to open a Central Government-Kuomintang chasm more serious 
than the rift it is trying to breach. As war continues, after four 
years of trying effort and suffering, the strain begins more and 
more to make itself felt even in the purses of the better-off. It 
may not be wise abruptly to challenge entrenched interests. It 
may be wiser and easier to solve difficulties after they have occurred 
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and when their danger is obvious than it is to try to arrest them 
before they have come to the surface. 

For the Central Government in this situation, a situation not 
without parallels in European history, has not the power to do 
what it wants. If it is favorable to the guerillas, it encounters a 
Kuomintang almost as ready to appease Japan as to make terms 
with the Communists. If it gives in to Kuomintang and takes 
measures against the Communist armies, it faces civil war and 
the loss of valuable troops. In either case, Chinese resistance is 
endangered. 

This is a situation in which nothing fails like success. Under 
the shock of Japanese invasion, under the relentless penetration 
of China by Japanese arms and machines, power groups effected 
a measure of cooperation. But as China's military position has! 
strengthened, dissension has increased. This is dissension not of 
China or of the Chinese people; it is dissension of the relative 
few who control part of China's armies and much of China's 
wealth. Even so it is dissension which has never openly involved 
the Central Government nor any of its actual wartime measures. 

It is a dissension, however, in which each side has argued that 
the other is appeasing Japan. The Russo-Japanese pact gave 
Kuomintang an opportunity to accuse the Communists of the pro- 
Japan inclinations of which they themselves had already been 
charged. Yet were China's military position to become worse, even 
accusations would probably be dropped, and the opposing forces 
would cover their basic disagreement with at least surface co- 
operation. 

For the agitation of Kuomintang and Comintern alike is agita- 
tion not for a pitiful sliver of control of a country in which 
Japan would take great slices. It is agitation for control of a 
victorious China. As the war's end appears less remote that is, 
as China's military position improves the Communists are more 
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eager to increase their control and their mobilization of the peo- 
ple, and Kuomintang is eager to garner strength against a day 
of reckoning. 

In this situation the Central Government with Chiang at its 
head has been walking a tight rope; it has walked skillfully; it 
has permitted opposing factions to shake the rope; but it has 
stayed on top. Today the government is solidly balanced. China's 
victory against Japan largely depends on the further success of 
the tight-rope act. 

And the post-war unity of the country depends on it too. 
China cannot find unity and responsible government while certain 
individuals make Kuomintang a power group dedicated to their 
own interest. Nor can China be sovereign and free while a party 
exists that is even partly subservient to foreign control. While 
the Communists remain Communists, they are not basically a 
part of nationalist China; and the value of their social program 
and of their sincere hopes for the country are canceled in effect 
by their adherence to Comintern; that is, adherence practically 
to the foreign office of another power. Chiang and the groups 
of the country which support him decided against a China of 
clearly divided sovereignty in 1927 and preferred to deal even with 
wealth. The Central Government would undoubtedly repeat that 
decision whenever faced with a group subject to outside control. 

For this is a world of nationalisms, not a world of Utopias; 
and in China Kuomintang itself would go by the board not for 
its ill-gotten wealth but for erecting personal over national 
interest. 



Chapter XVIII: HSIEN-SHENG 



AN THE corner o a small 

Chungking restaurant a group of men are mixing food and con- 
versation in an atmosphere of utmost good humor. A professor 
of physics from one of the near-by universities tells the joke about 
the foreign lady and the ten-foot chopsticks, and the official from 
the Wai Chiao Pu relates with gestures the story of the two 
students and the fans. The group laughs without restraint; conver- 
sation seems to well on endlessly; indeed it seems a miracle that 
any one has time to eat. 

Theirs is not a large feast, and the food is neither rare nor 
expensive. A few dishes of vegetable, a soup with chicken, some 
sliced pork, a small fish, and rice. There are none of the exotic 
dishes which grace the tables of richer officials and landlords; 
nor is there palaver or undue ceremony. 

The men are all young; even the professor of physics seems 
hardly over thirty-five, and each one appears to have more than 
average intelligence. The professor has a quick smile and a well- 
set jaw; he alone of the group wears a long blue gown. Across 
the table from him there is a professor of agriculture in a Western 
suit. In civil and military uniforms are two young officials from 
the Central Government, a physician from a mission hospital, 
and an officer on temporary leave from the front. 

The officer is a thin young man with a delicate tapered face 
and deep-set eyes. He laughs as readily as the rest; but when he 
speaks, humor ends and the rest of the group edge closer to the 
table and listen intently. He is a Colonel from the Sixth War 
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Area. The others have planned the dinner for his entertainment 
and for their own information. 

Of the six, three of these men have had training in Western 
universities. All except one of the officials have had at least col- 
lege training in China; and as educated and highly trained men 
in important posts each one occupies a position of respect. The 
scholar is still the most respected person in China, whether his 
knowledge be of the literatures of his own land or of the sciences 
of the West. His knowledge of public affairs, whether he be in 
or out of the government, is extensive; the prestige of his opinion 
is great. 

What are these men? What part do they play in the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist rift which faces their country? Are they members 
of Kuomintang? Do they urge extinction for all Communist 
groups and for all Communist armies? Or are they Communists 
themselves? Do they, out of disapproval for Kuomintang policy, 
embrace the tenets of Chu Teh and Mao Tze-tung in China's 
distant Northwest? Which side do they support? 

They support neither. Not one of them is Communist; only 
one of them is a member of Kuomintang a civil servant who 
has found it advisable to be on the party lists but who has not 
found it necessary to change either his political convictions or 
his expression of them. 

In fact, by far the greater part of educated and articulate China 
swings neither toward Kuomintang nor toward Comintern. Their 
allegiance is to the Central Government. China is not split along 
two party lines; the people of China have not seen the necessity 
of becoming one thing or the other. If this were not the case, 
the Central Government would be almost entirely without sup- 
port, and China would be hopelessly divided. 

Of this more educated and articulate segment of a vast country, 
a comparatively small group of younger officers is particularly 
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important. It is well to remember that from 1924 to 1927 the 
Whampao Military Academy was under the personal direction 
of Chiang Kai-shek and that Chiang still directs all officer- 
training. Although every officer wears the Kuomintang flag on 
his uniform, his loyalty usually is to the army and to the Central 
Government as distinct from Kuomintang. 

These men are as different from warlords and once-warlords 
as Western-trained teachers are different from the old-time 
scholars. War with them is not a matter of ceremony; it is a 
matter of overcoming signal deficiencies in equipment through 
brilliance of military tactic and through determination of assault. 
If strategy requires a regiment to swim a torrent and scale a 
precipice, the officers themselves must swim and climb. Their 
standards of living are comparatively austere; the accumulated 
weight of lavish feasts does not burden them on their hillside 
jaunts. 

Their youthfulness has an importance beyond mere physical 
ability to endure hardship and to lead troops. An outlook which 
sees China not as the possession of a single group, a single clique, 
or a single person is as essential to China's own power and 
sovereignty as is military genius. It is generally agreed that, after 
the Kuomintang-Communist clashes of the summer of 1940, it 
was the younger officers who insisted that agreement be reached 
between the warring parties. The younger officers have wills of 
their own; they state them; they make themselves heard. And 
Kuomintang listens. There is not a great deal one can say to a 
group of men who control a large part of the army, who are 
unbendingly loyal to their Generalissimo, and who in the past 
ten years have been instrumental in extending Central Govern* 
ment power into the most distant of China's provinces. It is 
younger officers, for instance, who direct the soldiers stationed 
in Chengtu, in various parts of the province of Yunnan, and in 
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other areas where government power has to be seen before it is 
recognized. And it is they who exert probably the most telling 
force when internal problems threaten unity. Without them the 
Central Government would not have such measure of autonomy 
as it actually possesses. 

There is not only a new officer group; there is a new group 
of civil officials. Go out into any section of occupied China; there 
will be Chungking district magistrates in practically all counties, 
though they are not easy to find. To be found is, of course, to be 
killed. They must hide themselves from the Japanese but keep 
themselves in touch with their own people. They must live in 
simple huts, take themselves and their families to river boats, 
hide away in temples, or disappear into caves. 

It is not a matter entirely of protective coloring. The older 
official, the man who computed his slice of the taxes much more 
neatly than he did the equity of their imposition, and who, often 
sincerely, tried to equate the welfare of China with his own 
advancement this worthy does not find life in guerilla territory 
satisfying; and while he usually has no desire for traffic with the 
Japanese or for the empty martyrdom of puppet office, he has 
at the same time small desire to forgo the relative comforts of 
Free China for a job that will bring him no cash and make him 
grow thin. Even the older Kuomintang member sees little neces- 
sity in adjusting his purse to the curbs of wartime activity in 
occupied provinces merely to retain his prestige as an official; 
he would prefer life and political intrigue in the capital, for there 
he can find opportunity to criticize the more nearly just distribu- 
tion of taxes and the needed rescaling of land rents measures 
which younger men have put through since he left. 

It is in the occupied areas, in which Japanese political control 
is only theoretical, that the new Chinese officials have had their 
chance. By desire or necessity they have come closer to the people. 
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Many of them live as simply as the coolies they are supposed to 
govern and direct. All of them are well educated; most of them are 
conscious of a new China and of the possibility for a China of 
powerful and concerted action that the older and supposedly 
wiser men can hardly conceive. For them, seldom any feasts or 
slices of government income; for them, the direct task of political 
resistance against Japan both in the front line and, through influ- 
ence, on the party and the government in Chungking. To be sure, 
these are party men, many of them at least; but they belong to 
Kuomintang without supporting either its cliques or its higher- 
ups. In policies of appeasement, of careful husbanding of power 
for the ends of either banker or landlord groups, of skirmish 
now open and now concealed against the Communist armies 
in these they have no part. 

Today this group is not confined to the posts in Occupied China 
that no one else wants. They are beginning to appear throughout 
Free China; they are bringing with them not only new theories 
of state but new and practical measures for forthright governing. 
The ancient narrow-streeted town, penetrated only by a gravel 
road, may have as its hsien-jang a young man who has studied 
political science at Yale; and in the ministries at Chungking there 
are younger officials by the score a secretary in the Ministry of 
Education from the University of Peiping, a specialist in foreign 
policy in the Foreign Ministry with a degree from the University 
of London. 

I remember meeting one of this group in distant Kunming, a 
high-cheeked, solid-jawed young man in a simple cotton uniform. 
He in a certain sense answered for the entire group of younger 
officials the question of Kuomintang shortsightedness. 

"I am a member of Kuomintang," he said. "But Kuomintang 
Kuomintang as it is now must go. We will win the war. But 
after the war there will be work for us to do." 
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In the educational world, upon which the new-old division 
has settled in full force, success lies as much in the hands of the 
newer group as power, or at least a balance of it, lies in the 
hands of the older politicians. The old scholars, with whom 
Lin Yu-tang has delighted us, are a dying race. There are still 
old rascals who make ritual of tea-savouring, who understand the 
intricacies of calligraphy from Han to Ching, who remain wise 
and mellow with the philosophy of two thousand years as support. 
These gentlemen are wise, witty, and charming; in an educational 
center such as Chengtu, however, their work as a group is limited 
substantially to the teaching of Chinese literature in middle 
schools and universities, to language-teaching to foreigners, and 
to positions as clerks and writers in government bureaus. The old 
scholars have not been the warlords, the usurers, the landlords, the 
politicians, seldom even the gentry; they have remained scholars, 
though many of them have accepted Western teaching and have 
forsaken the old for the new. 

It is the newer group of students returned from study abroad 
professors with scientific training and outlook, administrators 
with an occidental attitude toward educational problems who 
give education in China both its substance and its form. No 
Ministry of Education, no official ruling, no dictated curriculum 
could change the force of their own belief and their own teaching, 
no matter how unconsciously put forth, that China is China, not 
a party, not a collection of powerful interests; their belief that 
China must unite, that China must become strong. Of the men 
who compose this group it would be incorrect to say that they 
have become Western in their reactions and their way of thought 
They remain essentially Chinese, but to them the course of China's 
salvation is not Chinese philosophy but Western science, not the 
benevolent anarchism of the ancients but the state centralization 
of the moderns. 
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Here, for instance, is a professor of economics and a graduate 
of Columbia. He analyzes China's present; he and men like him 
chart China's future. He likes to wear a long blue gown, and he 
complains at times that his sojourn in the United States has hurt 
his ability with the Chinese pen. When he writes, the ideographs 
are too precise, he fears, insufficiently loose and bold. He would 
have liked to do something with Chinese painting, but one can- 
not do everything. On the walls of his home are pictures both 
Chinese and Western, and here and there are black tracings 
taken from the carved stone reliefs of words and people and 
scenery from the ancient temples. Meet him on the campus, go 
with him either to a feast or a family dinner, you will find him 
a man of quiet humor, engaging frankness, and sincere courtesy 
and friendliness. You will find also a man of quick and analytical 
mind, a political sagacity that knows how to see beneath the 
surface of events, and a determination, so settled that he proba- 
bly does not think of it, that China must face the world on the 
world's terms. For he uses a fountain pen more often than a 
brush. The chapters of his publications and the words of his 
lectures alike are words for a China that is going to make use 
of science and industry; that is going to adopt the controlling 
machinery of government which in the West has brought national 
power and greatness; that is going to eradicate China's poverty 
and improve its health. These dynamic conceptions of China's 
future belong to a gentleman of slight and smiling person, who 
makes earnest of small ceremony, who is anxious to put himself 
out for his friends, and who on occasion enjoys himself with a 
Chinese flute. 

Chinese education, particularly higher education, is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of men like this prof essor* The group which 
within certain limits frames the mind of China's youth is itself 
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almost entirely of one mind on questions affecting China's eco- 
nomic and political future. 

In other fields there are men of the same mind. There is in 
Chungking today a grey-haired old gentleman who made a for- 
tune in various industrial enterprises around Shanghai. Practically 
all of his wealth which the Japanese could not seize he has given 
to the Central Government; and he is now an expert on problems 
of resettling and rebuilding industry in Free China. Another 
man, a landlord of progressive conviction, is striving to spread 
new conceptions of government and of social responsibility in 
Kunming. In Chengtu, a respected member of the gentry, one 
of a family of rich landholders, is trying to counter landlord and 
party pressure by a personal campaign of his own. Older officials 
and party members, convinced by the drama of events that China's 
unity comes above all other considerations, have attempted to 
block the manoeuvrings of shorter-sighted friends. And the pro- 
fessional groups generally physicians, engineers, technical ex- 
perts attached to the national and provincial governments, 
Christian ministers have set their stride and their conviction to 
a China new and united. 

It is seven o'clock, time for the Freshman English Club, and 
Mr. Chen is already at the door. He is a squat young man, a 
major in agricultural economics, who has always found the 
English language mysterious. His grades in English have been 
as low as his grades in agriculture have been high, and it is only 
recently that the patterns of foreign speech have begun to make 
sense to his ears. He stands on the threshold, bobs up and down 
in a sequence of half bows, clasps his hands in polite courtesy, 
and in a mixture of strangling nervousness and overflowing friend- 
liness stretches his mouth into a wide grin. 

"Good even-ing," he manages to say, emphasizing with triumph 
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a final syllable it has taken him months to learn to pronounce. 

One by one the students arrive, each finding himself driven to 
desperation by inability to express the phrases o thanks and 
pleasure he feels the occasion demands. 

Conversation, at least at first, is impossible, and the meeting 
opens with short speeches. There is confusion over who should 
start first, and only recourse to Chinese settles the question of 
precedence. 

Mr. Hwang, his thin cheeks fiery red, finally gets to his feet. 
"First-year students speaks English not well," he plunges abruptly, 
rubbing his hand on the back of his head. "I learned the story 
in the book; now I will tell it" 

It is a good story, and Mr. Hwang has memorized well. 

"There was once a woman who always sat in the front of the 
house and looked at the men. A scholar made a bet with three 
other men that he could say one word and make the woman 
laugh, say two words and make the woman angry, and she would 
never sit in the front of the house again. He went up to the 
woman and said to the dog that was sitting beside her, 'Papa.' 
The woman laughed/' 

The students laugh too. It is not a light matter in China to 
join anyone's name with that of an animal, let alone one's own 
name. Mr. Hwang, a bit rattled by audience reaction, stands for a 
moment and tugs at his collar, recollects his phrases, and 
continues. 

"Then he looked at the woman and said to the woman, 'Mama, 
The woman became angry and never sat in the front of the house 
again." 

Mr. Hwang collapses into his seat, reaches into his pocket 
for a fan to brush away the heat of his speech and of the summer 
evening, sits back pleased but impersonal, and studies his success. 

Mr. Hu is next. "Time flies like an arrow " he begins auspi- 
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ciously with Chinese proverb "and I am bad English student. 
I write my story; now I think I read it. It is about my native place." 

Native place and China's resistance these are the subjects 
dearest to Freshman English theme-writers. The native place is 
often a thousand miles distant; the student's family may no longer 
be alive; the house itself may have been destroyed. But its nostal- 
gic power still holds and makes only the more understandable 
unceasing emphasis on China's final victory and on the heroism 
of her resistance. 

It is time for intermission, and tea is served. Each student 
bobs up from his chair as his cup is poured, and Mr. Hwang 1 
insists on taking upon himself the trouble of passing cookies. 
Conversation is slow and requires careful priming. A Chinese 
success at the front is mentioned, each student opens his mouth 
to speak, each one falls back and in Chinese consults his neighbor 
as to such items of vocabulary as do not come to his tongue. From 
this consultation a spokesman usually emerges who quotes statis- 
tics and concludes succinctly, "It was a great victory; in news- 
papers there is much, much. Ten thousand Japanese were dead; 
many of guns were taken. We are happy." 

"The final victory will be ours," adds another student, repeat- 
ing the constantly recurring phrase. 

It is Mr, Chen's turn. He announces after some difficulty that 
he is going to speak extemporaneously. The speech is to be about 
an agricultural study group that went to the Tibetan border 
country. Mr. Chen alludes briefly to agricultural problems, using 
technical English with a facility he cannot find for everyday 
forms of speech, and plunges into a narration about mountains 
and streams and men in fur coats. He is particularly impressed 
by the "enymalls," and describes and gives specifications for 
bears and yaks. He is happy when he sits down, conscious even 
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over his nervousness that he has gone beyond former and less 
successful attempts. 

The final speech is very serious. Mr. Lu gives a brief summary 
of the war, indicates what students must do. 

"We must study more hard than ever/' he concludes, "and 
we must talk to the people and understand them the war. We 
must help the Central Government. Then China will win the 
final victory/' 

The students follow the words with rapt attention, and Mr. 
Hu bends over to Mr. Chen for translation of a word that has 
escaped him. 

They shift abruptly from seriousness to laughter as games are 
announced; and whether it be charades or twenty-questions, they 
chuckle their pleasure and shout their enthusiasm. After more 
ceremony over tea and cookies, one of the students examines his 
watch, confers in whispers with his friends. The whole group 
rises in a body. 

The courtesies of departure begin always in English: "We 
must go ... We have to study . . . We had the good time . . ." 
But they usually end in Chinese, the students freeing themselves 
from the shackles that hold back their thoughts and transforming 
themselves into alertly articulate and mature young men. As they 
walk up the path to their dormitories, to study and sleep, eight 
of them to the room, their laughter and their conversation float 
back through the evening stillness. 

A cross-section of Chinese student opinion would parallel 
roughly a cross-section of opinion of most of China's progressive 
groups. Indeed, students' opinions are themselves politically 
important, and without becoming vociferous about them the 
students consider them important too. Indeed, they have some- 
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thing of a Messiah complex. As the educated men o their coun- 
try, they are to be called to serve it; and they are conscious 
already of the wisdom of sifting their thoughts and of choosing 
their words. They express their demand for a modern China not 
only in propaganda students were everywhere strong agitators 
for resistance against Japan even to the extent of coming into 
official disfavor with the government but also in their studies. 
Carried on by the idea of reconstructing China after Western 
patterns, they have in large part forsaken classical and social 
studies for the procedures of chemistry, physics, engineering, and 
agriculture. 

In this choice of study the students parallel the wishes of the 
Ministry of Education, but selection of courses is about as far 
as the parallel goes. Politically the students are not entirely docile. 
They are all convinced that the war and the Generalissimo will 
make China a first-rate power. They are needlessly, but from 
their point of view understandably, ashamed of the scientific 
backwardness of their country and of its political turmoil. Modern 
transportation they find impressive and awe-inspiring. They are 
sorry that other nations should learn of China's poverty and 
disease; some of them are troubled by books like The Good 
Earth and try to insist that all China is not so poor. Stories about 
warlords are a source of embarrassment; they do not wish to 
think of their existence. They want China to hold up her head 
among the nations, and in their eagerness for a modern country 
they sometimes turn their backs on the cultural continuity and 
riches of their land and face more shallow importations from 
another. 

But at the point of seeing China victorious and modern, student 
opinion splits. 

"There are three groups of us," one student, a major in physics 
and particularly able in English, pointed out. "Kuomintang, CP, 
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and those neither one. But those who are Kuomintang do not 
always like Kuomintang. And those who are CP do not under- 
stand very much about Communism. Some o the Kuomintang 
students, I am sorry to say, are not good in their studies. But 
we are all for the Central Government." 

CP means Communist Party, but it is applied even by students 
themselves to any one who is actively anti-Kuomintang; yet CP 
students are usually not seriously concerned either with Marxian 
reason or with Soviet practice. 

One foreign professor, responsible for the organization of a 
social-studies club, thought it wise to remedy this lack and to 
temper enthusiasm for Communism with a factual study of 
theory and history. After a brief summary of his plan, he asked 
the students what subject they would like to study and discuss 
first. A young man wanted to have information and discussion 
on the position of women in the United States. There was a 
general desire to know what New York was really like; how did 
so many people get from one place to another? How were labor 
problems settled in the United States? Did the movies give a real 
picture of America? And on the third evening a student thought 
to be particularly interested in radical ideas inquired politely 
whether the professor could teach them to play bridge. The pro- 
fessor speedily gave up all thought of Communism as a subject 
to stir student interest. 

And yet when faced with political problems affecting them- 
selves or their country, student interest is intense and straight- 
forward. 

In one of the inland Chinese cities a Kuomintang official was 
requested to speak to the students just a few days after a devastat- 
ing bombing in which several students were killed. There had 
been rumor about an early closing of school, and the administra- 
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tion had requested official assistance in explaining the wisdom 
of finishing the semester. 

The official, a pompous little man with beady eyes, a round 
stomach, and a perspiring forehead which he continually mopped, 
set the hour at seven o'clock, half an hour before breakfast. He 
mounted the steps of a classroom building, faced his audience of 
perhaps five hundred men and two hundred women, and began 
his speech. An hour later he was still speaking. Meanwhile two 
women students, having stood breakfastless for an hour at atten- 
tion, had fainted and had had to be removed. The official went 
on. He repeated again and again the same formula, the same 
order. Go on with your studies; have nothing to do with the CP. 
Go on with your studies; have nothing to do with the CP. Go 
on ... 

The students did not budge either in expression or stance. At 
the end of an hour and a half, when the speaker finally made 
an end to his remarks, there was neither applause nor protest. 

A second Kuomintang official, a military instructor from 
another university which had already dismissed classes, jumped 
to the platform and berated the students for breaking military 
discipline. 

The students' faces suddenly became livid. There was no 
sound, but the entire group suddenly surged toward the plat- 
form. Only the presence of mind of the university treasurer, who 
reminded the students that the funeral of a fellow student was 
about to begin at the chapel, relieved the situation. 

The students went back to classes without protest, but the 
mere mention of the occasion later made almost any of them 
stiffen in resentment. They had listened politely to an insulting 
speech; then they had been further and viciously insulted for 
their pains. It was an affront to them and to the university. 
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There is more to these students than their good humor; strength 
lies back of their social conviction and of their intense application 
to their studies. Many of them have come to Free China as refu- 
gees. Almost half of them are dependent upon government, 
university, or private assistance. Many of them are forced not 
only to accept but to make outside work. The campuses to which 
they have fled have been bombed. Within only a few weeks 
during the spring of 1940 in the section around Chungking alone, 
for instance, Chunking University, Fu Tan University, Fu Tan 
Middle School, Szechwan Provincial Educational College, East 
Szechwan Normal School, and the Pharmaceutical College were 
blasted and a student center in the suburbs of Chungking was 
wiped out. At one of these institutions the Dean was one of a 
number of casualties; in another two students were killed, in 
another seven. Yet the drive that urges the students on to knowl- 
edge with which to serve their country seems never to waver. 

A student from Suchowfu wrote to the Student Relief Associa- 
tion that his city had once had "electric lights, telephones, and a 
modern appearance. Now all of these are destroyed." The student 
himself left, carrying his mother on his back and leading his 
younger brother. The younger brother died on the road. The 
student cannot forget his mother's expression. She was later killed 
by a bomb in Chungking. 

"Every day from 10 AM to 2 PM," he concludes, "we must 
be ready for air attacks. We have no textbooks, not even note- 
books. Despite all this our students are studying very hard." 

And a young woman writes, "Two years ago I was studying in 
a missionary school in Kiukiang. When the invading army 
approached, our school closed without final examinations. When 
the military situation became more serious, many people migrated 
westward. Because of poverty my family could not leave Kiukiang. 
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I was very worried for I had no opportunity to finish my course. 

"Three of my schoolmates and I decided to go to the western 
part of the country by our legs. Everyone carried a little baggage 
and some dried food. On the way we saw many refugees on 
the roadside who were already half dead. Some of them had no 
food. It was a very hot day; it seemed as if there was a fire 
burning right under our feet. We were thirsty but we had no 
water. We were too tired to eat. When enemy airplanes came, 
we hid ourselves in the rice fields. Many refugees were killed by 
the bombing. At night we found an old temple. It was full of 
people. We stumbled into the kitchen and spent the night there. 
Next morning we got up very early and continued our journey. 
One afternoon as airplanes came again, one of my companions 
lost her legs and died. The other two suffered slight injuries. 
Barely missed by death, I found my baggage on my back was 
smashed. I was nearly frightened to death. We had lost all of 
our things. Fortunately we had the YWCA to help us at every- 
place, so we finally arrived at Kweiyang. Kweiyang is six hun- 
dred miles by air from Kiukiang.} 

"For a long time I did not receive a letter from my family. At 
last I was informed that they all had been killed." 

It is from men and women of this caliber that the Central 
Government derives its support, whether the individuals be teach- 
ers, business men, military officers, students, or officials. 

It is persons of such temper, also, who do more than give 
passive support to their government. Their hopes and convictions 
have found expression in various movements and organizations 
which already are changing the face of China. For, instead of 
working from the government down, these groups are working 
up to the government through the people. 

There is, for instance, James Yen's mass movement, originally 
begun as a mass literacy drive, and now expanding into a move- 
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ment for local political reform. The movement is not everywhere 
well received; in one small Szechwan town the reform official was 
murdered, but the movement does not lack men. Under extremely 
able leadership it is striking today at corruption in county and 
local government; it is furnishing a base upon which the Central 
Government can actually make itself Central. 

The New Life Movement, a strange mixture of almost puri- 
tanical restraint in matters of dress, food, even cigarette smoking 
and hair permanenting on the one hand, and dynamic conviction 
toward new social concepts on the other, has swept over the 
entire country under the personal leadership of Madame Chiang 
and with the endorsement of the Generalissimo. In wartime the 
organization not only propagandizes for efficiency in business and 
in government and for patriotism, but dispatches instant and 
needed assistance to bombed towns and cities and, in addition, 
takes care of orphans and refugees. 

Other organizations devote themselves to rural rehabilitation, 
to the introduction of better-yield seeds among farmers, to the 
improvement of country and village health, to the establishment 
of credit cooperatives that will relieve farmers of the burden of 
exorbitant interest rates. Christian organizations play an important 
part in this activity, giving aid to wounded soldiers, to educa- 
tional and health missions, and to border-tribes people. The uni- 
versities themselves are each engaged in a variety of social pro- 
jects; Ginling College in Chengtu, for instance, is pioneering in 
case work in Free China. In every school and in almost every 
church there are literacy classes in which materials and teaching 
service are contributed free. Other groups have given particular 
attention to refugees, to student relief; and the Central Govern- 
ment itself has given heavy grants for the carrying out of work 
of all sorts. 

The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives in particular have been 
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PART FIVE 
CHINA TOMORROW 

Does any one want to take the world and do what he 

wants with it? 
I do not see how he can succeed. 

The world is a sacred vessel, which must not be 

tampered with or grabbed at. 
To tamper with it is to spoil it, and to grab it 

is to lose it. 

For every creature has a time for going ahead, and 

a time for going slow; 

A time for slow breathing and a time for fast breathing; 
A time to grow in strength and a time to decay; 
A time to be up and a time to be down. 

LAO-TZE 
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in China, and even propaganda leaflets have a use) ; and Chengtu 
went about the work of pulling itself together. No one took the 
Japanese propaganda seriously except the propagandists them- 
selves. 

The Japanese were entirely in earnest. True, the pamphlet 
writer may not have believed the imaginative touches about the 
capture of Australia and the conquest of Africa. But Tokyo had 
convinced itself and the Japanese people that British collapse was 
imminent, that the United States had tied its own hands, and that 
the day of Japanese world conquest had arrived. Japan had only 
to strike at Singapore from its base on Hainan; it had only to 
appear in the waters of the Dutch East Indies; it had only to 
occupy Indo-China and drive into Burma under the benevolent 
smiles of Siamese friends Japan's dream empire would overnight 
become real. 

Nothing happened. Japan had once again muffed her opportu- 
nity. Like Italy, she had waited for Britain to be completely pros- 
trate; but Britain did not fall. Japan hesitated, resorted to diplo- 
matic fumbling. She knew that she was pursuing a foreign policy 
of extremely realistic opportunism; she knew that her policy had 
already brought her a measure of success. After Munich she had 
been able to bluff her way past British Hongkong and take over 
Canton, source of Hongkong's trade and wealth. In preparation 
against possible Russian attack she had signed an anti-Comintern 
pact with Germany and Italy. When Germany and Russia had 
of a sudden become bedfellows, she had fumbled her diplomatic 
way to a statement of non-involvement in the European war. 
When France collapsed she had threatened her way into Indo- 
China with troops and railway inspectors, had cut the railroad to 
China, and had seized airplane bases for use against the Burma 
Road. When the first months of summer gave witness to the 
extremity of the British position, she had threatened attack on 
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Hongkong itself and had received the token recognition of a 
three-months' closure of the Burma Road, the three months co- 
inciding, however, with the period of the rainy season. 

As October 17, the date when the three-months' closure was to 
end, approached, Japan fumed and threatened anew. She under- 
took impressive warship concentrations. She let it be known that 
she was interested not only in Hongkong but in Singapore, that 
the reopening of the Burma Road would bring serious con- 
sequences, and that she considered herself already entitled to the 
economic benefits of the Dutch East Indies. 

On October 17, 1940 the Burma Road was reopened. The Brit- 
ish showed none of the willingness of an almost-defeated power 
to plead. Instead the British attitude stiffened. The United States 
found cause for intense interest in South Asian affairs. (It has 
been rumored that the Japanese navy, conducting manoeuvres in 
the vicinity of the Dutch East Indies, was amazed to encounter 
units of the American fleet, by some chance conducting manoeuvres 
in the same waters at the same time.) Japan backed down as 
hastily as possible. She thought she was about to get something 
for nothing; now she found she would have to pay. 

Japan had nothing to pay with. She had been involved in a 
China incident that had turned itself into a war of major pro- 
portions and into a steady and unending drain on her own war 
wealth. She had nothing to show for her years of war except 
increased taxes, decreased national income, and swollen casualty 
lists. Her military position in China had become weaker in recent 
months. She could not win the war in China unless China herself 
permitted her to win. She could not venture farther into imperial- 
ism unless her chosen victim acquiesced in defeat. While Japan 
fought in China, she could not move to the south. While Japan 
fought in China, she could become only the more enmeshed. 

Japanese foreign policy, however realistic its protagonists may 
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believe it to be, reflects a self-induced conviction o superiority 
of the same order that the Japanese general staff has preserved 
in the face of Chinese success. Japan knows she is great; she 
knows that she is destined to rule Asia and to become the great 
imperialist nation of the world. Since success is destined, it is best 
to take steps to assist its predetermined workings. But with the 
first steps taken, Japan finds herself without strength to go farther 
and abruptly backs down. She has threatened the Dutch East 
Indies with every reprisal unless almost complete economic he- 
gemony of the islands is handed to Japan; yet she has accepted 
quietly, even politely, an unqualified refusal. She has adopted 
belligerent attitudes toward the United States, but has shown her- 
self ever ready to lower her fists and to ask friendship. She has 
proclaimed herself resolute; she has shown herself undecided. 
This state of indecision is not alone a matter of diplomatic 
muddling. Japan has been forced to remain inactive in the face 
of great international opportunity because she has been tied up 
in China. She cannot permit the opportunity to pass; but neither 
can she acknowledge defeat, lose face, and get out of China. 
Japanese foreign policy has veered continually between insistence 
on settling the China war and insistence on keeping a free hand 
for opportunities arising out of European warfare. But just when 
opportunity seems greatest, she finds that she has no free hand 
and must emphasize again the settling of the China war. Japan 
has even complicated for herself the settling of the China war 
by publicly recognizing and instituting the Wang Ching-wei pup- 
pet regime, and she cannot today abolish that regime without 
additional loss of face. In a sense Japan has had no foreign policy, 
but it is only at times of particular international tenseness that 
indecision has forced the so-frequent collapses of her cabinets. For 
each cabinet itself and each premier and foreign minister veers 
from hope of victory in China to hope of conquest in South Asia. 
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Japan would probably welcome any face-saving opportunity to get 
out of China, but she has so hamstrung her army and her diplo- 
macy that in all probability she can retire gracefully only in the 
event of an internal Chinese collapse. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that such an event as sudden and 
declared war between Germany and Russia involves Japan in a 
most serious crisis. Under German suggestion, Japan became part 
of an anti-Comintern axis. Under German suggestion, she re- 
tained Axis membership despite Axis friendship with Russia. With 
German assistance, she even negotiated a friendship pact with 
Russia and sent her foreign minister to exchange schoolboy smiles 
with Russia's Stalin. She believed her position to be excellent; she 
hoped she had stopped the flow of Russian supplies to China; she 
looked forward to freeing her soldiers in Manchuria for a drive 
to the south. . . . Then without notice Germany attacks the coun- 
try with which she has suddenly become friendly. The Japanese 
cabinet falls; Japanese foreign policy is again a matter of chaotic 
indecision. 

The indecision is a question not alone of which pact to honor 
and which to denounce. It is a question of whether it is better 
to strike somewhere whether at Russia or at the South at once, 
or to wait until later. For Japan must fight sooner or later, if only 
for the same reasons that Hitler attacked Russia. She must have 
more wealth, more oil, more supplies, and more control. She has 
waited for China, for Britain, for the United States, and for Russia 
to weaken; but each has instead become stronger. There is no 
world hegemony for Japan if she does not attack; and successful 
attack becomes more remote the stronger her enemies become. 
Fight now or fight later? Fight now if the enemy is growing 
stronger; fight later if the enemy is weakening. 

Fight now ? Japan missed her opportunity in the spring of 1940. 
It was not much of an opportunity, to be sure. It was an opportu- 
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nity that called for a price. But it came at a time when the British 
were suffering first attack, when Hitler had suddenly begun to 
overrun Europe, when the United States had not yet launched de- 
fense drives. From this opportunity Japan extracted only the clo- 
sure during the rainy season of a supply road which, wet at that 
time, was of little use. When in October of the same year she be- 
came more urgent and threatening, she found neither Britain nor 
America so docile. 

In fact, Japan's sole success has to date been with French Indo- 
China and the Vichy government. Vichy, hardly a seat of effective 
and sovereign rule, permitted Japanese air bases and Japanese rail- 
way control in the summer of 1940. When later Siam, probably 
at Japanese urging, made war on Indo-China, Vichy permitted 
the Japanese arbitrators to win the war for Japan. Siam and Indo- 
China did the fighting, but Japan secured further troop bases and 
further influence. And in July 1941 Tokyo forced Vichy to still 
greater concessions under cover of supposed Japanese protection 
of Indo-China from the designs of the British, the Free French, 
and the Chinese. 

But with these concessions, Japan had taken all that she could 
get free. Now she had to pay. Her next step had to be either to 
give up hope of imperialist conquest and to be content with the 
pettiness of her Indo-China negotiations as face-saving for the 
grandiloquence of her South Pacific threats or to strike hard and 
to pay the price. In Manchuria it had to be either attack on Russia 
with the hope of Russian collapse or friendship with Russia with 
the same hope of Russian collapse. 

An American missionary returning to the United States left the 
American steamship on which he was travelling for a brief tour 
of Kobe. As he quit the pier, a customs official approached him. 
The missionary spoke to the official in English. 
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"We do not speak English; we speak Japanese," hissed the 
official angrily in excellent though sibilant English. 

"But I do not speak Japanese," the missionary pointed out. "I 
speak only English and Chinese." 

"Then we will speak Chinese," the official said. "But I do not 
think I will speak at all." 

On the same ship, Japanese political police failed to arrest an 
American teacher in a Chinese university only because they could 
find none of his papers and could therefore present nothing in the 
nature of evidence. The teacher was suspected of propagandizing, 
or of being about to propagandize, for China; and the examining 
officials attempted to make refusal to give military details of Japa- 
nese bombing of an inland Chinese city a proof of the teacher's 
pro-China conlplicity. 

"If you do not cooperate with us," the official threatened, "then 
you are making propaganda for those who are against us." 

Japan today considers herself entirely Japanese. Out of her 
ancient Shintoism she has made a religion of fevered nationalism. 
It embraces in its pantheon every one who has had connection with 
Japan's greatness or who has died in Japan's armies. She has 
turned her back on Western philosophy and religion and is today 
even trying to make Christianity over into a Japanese nationalist 
faith. She has spoken with hatred of Western exploitation of Asia 
and has made it excuse for her own imperialism and exploitation. 

Japan may be Japanese, but the country is in many ways no 
longer Oriental. Look down the Ginza, Tokyo's shopping and 
amusement center, study the stretches of cement-walled factories 
at Osaka, watch the port activity at Kobe and Yokohama, study 
the semi-skyscrapers of Tokyo's business section, travel by train 
alongside the factory slums between Tokyo and Yokohama, visit 
the mines and factories of remoter places such as, say, Miike and 
Omuto, towns almost without men of army age and watch an- 
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cient men, women, and small children who alone come out of 
the factories. Japan has aped the least desirable features of the 
West, welcoming sweat shops and armaments, turning her back 
on the tempering influences of philosophy and ethics. She has 
built for her island the world's third greatest navy; she has 
geared her production to the demands of total war; she has taxed 
her people and diverted a staggering proportion of the still-tiny 
national income to her armies and to her hope of future greatness. 

Yet ninety years ago there was an official edict prohibiting the 
building of seagoing ships. After first contact with the West, 
Japan had shut herself off to her own insularity, forbidding any 
intercourse with the outside world. When, on July 8, 1853, Com- 
modore Perry sailed his American warships into Yokohama har- 
bor, panic seized the country and prayers were everywhere offered 
that the barbarians might suffer supernatural destruction. 

So determined a defense against things foreign, however, was 
unusually easy to break. In 1859 a treaty opened the port of 
Yokohama to foreign commerce; and a new emperor who took 
the name of Meiji, enlightened government subsequently as- 
cended the throne. Japan overnight abandoned her culture and 
her isolation and resolved upon slavish imitation of Europe and 
America. Factories, navies, railways, guns, and modern buildings 
these began to have more meaning to Japan than her own 
historic backgrounds. 

Just six years after the opening of the port of Yokohama the 
Japanese were ready to be missionaries of their own conversion. 
There had been a minor fracas in Korea, which was then a part 
of China. It was Japan's ships that charged the harbor and that 
won for their country a treaty of amity and of port-openings for 
Japanese commerce. Twenty-one years later, in 1894, Japan was 
ready for the first of her depredations against China. After com- 
paratively minor skirmishes she seized and kept the island of 
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Formosa, exacted an indemnity, and insisted on the independence 
of Korea, a country which in due order she took to herself. In 
1904 she undertook measures against Russia and won decisively. 
In 1915, in the second year of the first "World War, she sent to 
China twenty-one demands calculated further to confuse and to 
deprive of sovereignty a country attempting to straighten itself 
out after the fall of the Manchus. Poor boy becomes rich; small 
country becomes bully. A modern success story. 

But what began as imitation of Westernism and as acceptance 
of more modern techniques of war and diplomacy ended in belief 
in the myth of national superiority. Japan has gone her teachers 
one better. Not only did she learn the economics of a machine 
age; she came in contact with psychological drives that put men 
and machines to the use of national aggrandizement. Her national- 
ism has increased even faster than her knowledge, and her imita- 
tion of things Western is no longer based on respect. She has 
buttressed her new faith with certain of the least liberal of her 
ancient practices and beliefs and has attempted to put an end to 
any suspicions of Western liberalism that have adhered to stu- 
dents and diplomats stationed abroad. She has taught herself the 
methods of regimentation; she has been pioneer even in some of 
the practices of totalitaria. Even before she undertook war against 
China she saw complete continental domination as proper ground 
for her ambition. And with her attack on China in 1932 she 
started in Asia what Hitler did not begin in Europe until his 
occupation of Austria. 

In front of the massive gates in the walls surrounding the im- 
perial palace in Tokyo, Japanese men and women stop and bow. 
Some of the men wear loose gowns; some are in Western-style 
dress. Almost all of the women wear kimonos. But each one bows 
before the residence of divinity. That the emperors are gods and 
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sons o gods is to be disputed neither by the factory worker nor 
by the college professor. The myths that Japan has erected for her 
national destiny are touchstones to test fact and theory alike; 
anything that they reject is false. 

In the outskirts of Tokyo there is a large and well-kept park 
with neatly graveled paths winding beneath the green of ancient 
trees. One of these paths leads to the Meiji shrine, a group of 
simple and austerely beautiful gateways and buildings. There is no 
glitter, no false ornament, but instead a harmony of line, of deli- 
cately curved roof, of complex brackets, of solid and dignified 
beams. Before this shrine countless Japanese bow in deference. The 
myth has been made real in their minds; they are bowing to their 
country and to its nationalism. 

When a group of foreigners was on one occasion visiting the 
shrine, a Japanese gentleman felt called upon to explain to them 
the significance of Shinto. Finished bowing before the shrine, he 
walked sedately across the path a short slender man with a tight- 
lined face above his flowing brown robe and began his exposi- 
tion. He gave impressively the history of the Emperor Meiji, un- 
folded reverently the lineage of the gods, explained how even all 
the soldiers who died in battle for the emperor became holy. He 
described a nearby shrine, which he assured his listeners was the 
habitat of the spirits of such soldiers. He emphasized the spiritual 
values of Shinto, and indicated their importance to the national 
life. 

"Shinto means that all great men become gods," he concluded* 
"Many expect it of me." 

He walked away, his face still set with his dead earnestness. 
This was a man who might be a Buddhist or a Confucian. He 
night even be a nominal Christian. But he was, before all else, de- 
moted to Shinto. There was no question, no figment of doubt. 
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He believed, believed not only that his emperor was God but that 
he himself would some day be called to divinity. 

Tell an old Chinese scholar that the emperors of China were 
of supernatural origin; he will open his eyes at your ignorance. 
Tell him that he is to be an angel; he will chuckle and make puns. 
Suggest to a professor or a student of Western education that 
he is due for sainthood; he will stare blankly and consider you 
insane. Inform a coolie that he will become a god if he dies in 
battle; the coolie will roar with laughter. He may think with a 
degree of satisfaction of certain rites of ceremony and respect his 
family may offer after his death; but he would consider the 
thought of his own deity ridiculous. Shinto cannot come to China. 

Neither can Tao and the teachings of Lao-tze go to Japan. 
Japanese cultural backgrounds certainly are almost entirely Chi- 
nese. Japan's written language, her Confucianism, her Buddhism, 
her technique of art, her style of architecture, her manner of 
dress and of hair arrangement these have come from the country 
with which she is now at war. Some of the art treasures of which 
Japan is most justly proud were actually made in China and taken 
to Japan. But Lao-tze has never been transported. What would the 
Japanese say today to a sage who declares that "Humility is the 
root from which greatness springs/* and that 

"The court is very clean and well-furnished, 
But the fields are very weedy and wild/' 

The Japanese may only recently have elevated their emperor to be 
supreme symbol of power; but for countless generations they 
have had their barons; the samurai tradition has been one that not 
only ensured the position o the aristocracy but also effected the 
passivity of the poor. The Japanese people, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, have not learned how to complain; and Japanese rulers 
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have not been forced to consider their edicts in terms of possible 
and prompt public disapproval. Burning the houses of unjust offi- 
cials is not a part of Japanese history, nor has the cry of "injustice" 
often wailed its way through the streets. 

Yet it is China, alert to injustice, which is vast and untroubled: 
calm even in the midst of adversity. There have been wars and 
invasions, internal dissensions, floods, famines, changes of dynasty; 
but China has made suffering external and has made daily living 
real. Japan, taught to accept the will of the masters, is small and 
fevered; she has struggled to make herself great, yet she is herself 
fearful of her position. Some observers have even attempted proof 
that all Japan is prey to a severe conviction of inferiority. 

It is more than a matter of nerves, however. The Japanese peo- 
ple have been readily forced into the moulds of a totalitarian 
state. Most of them are, for whatever reason, without the inde- 
pendence and humor native to Chinese workers and farmers. They 
do not stride the streets proudly; they do not laugh and exult 
in sheer noise. Walk along the Isezaki Cho, the main amusement 
and shopping street in Yokohama. There are large department 
stores; there are theatres, cinemas; there are numberless restau- 
rants. The appearance of the street is festive, and the kimonos of 
the women are colorful. There is noise the shuffling of wooden 
slippers, the grindings and whirnngs of machines. But the peo- 
ple's talk does not rise boisterously in shouts and laughter; it is 
only a low, steady buzz, scarcely louder than the shuffling of the 
shoes. The lights are gay but the people subdued. Friends meeting 
in the street bow with quiet solemnity. True, the people are at 
once pleasant and friendly; they are without the aggressiveness 
that seems to be prerequisite to Japanese officialdom. They are 
happy to show you their buildings, delighted to explain customs 
and history. There are probably few peoples in the world who as 
a group are so immediately likeable. 



Yet it is this people who have been so thoroughly indoctrinated 
that few, even of the men who have been authors of the propa- 
ganda itself, are able to question. It is this people who have 
studied history first of all to learn of the divine mission of their 
own country; who have been made literate particularly to under- 
stand the wishes of the state; who have been oppressed and sent 
into battle so that their nation may control continents and may 
take first seat in the conclaves of nations. 

It is this people whose nation has attempted to conquer China, 
whose nation has had as resources the weapons of modern tech- 
nology and of modern nationalism. Can the domination of their 
emperor and of their militarists be extended over the plains of 
China, over the rivers, over the mountains; can it be implanted 
in the minds of a people schooled in intense and personal pride 
and independence? 

It is certain that China can suffer military defeat only if there is 
serious internal breakdown, only if certain of her own power groups 
will her defeat. Yet even in the event of Chinese breakdown, 
Japan could probably never become master of her conquered terri- 
tory. Today, nine years after her conquest of Manchuria, she is 
still fighting both civil non-cooperation and forthright revolt. 
Today, forty-six years after the seizure of Formosa, she is still 
faced with a strong nationalist movement. Today, after four 
years of attempts to impose her will and to extort wealth from 
penetrated areas in China, she is further distant from her goals 
than when she first launched invasion. Formal victory and formal 
peace in China would mean for Japan only the beginning of cease- 
less and unrewarding vigil. 

As it is, the Japanese army has failed in China, at least in part, 
because of an unquestioning belief that other peoples would as 
readily bow to the will of her leaders as the Japanese themselves. 
There is nothing Japan has so misjudged as the temper of the 
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people whose land she invaded. The Chinese have not welcomed 
the new oppressors; they have not invited and facilitated in- 
vasion. Gmfronted with defeat they would live their lives, but 
they would at the same time face the conqueror with civil dis- 
obedience of an extent and of a complexity that would make 
Japanese control even more tenuous. Japan would see persistent 
Chinese nationalism as counter to and not support for her own. 
She would remember the end of the Mongols, foreign rulers who 
made themselves Chinese in culture, but whom the Chinese rose 
up and eliminated in a moment. Japan would falter. Eventually 
Japan would fail. 

Yet today Japan's internal strength is perhaps more open to 
question than that of China. Japan has her own factions; wealthy 
interests have not watched happily the wartime drain on their 
pocketbooks; they have grumbled when the war brought unex- 
pected loss instead of expected profit. The rise to power of mili- 
tary cliques has not received the approval even of some most 
impressed with the emperor's divinity and with the country's 
destiny. Japan has her machines and her machine economy; but 
a machine economy can break. The war has lasted long; China 
has adjusted her farm economy to its exigencies. Chinese wealth 
is a wealth not of metals and of factories. It is a wealth of land 
and of men. Just as a loosely organized army can give way and 
then recover, so also can China's economy. Japan cannot adjust; 
she cannot change. She must produce more guns, more shells, 
more ships, more planes; she must find more raw materials, more 
food, more men and women to work and to fight. She must drive 
her economy until collapse. Only victory can bring even partial 
stoppage of China's war of attrition and of its constant drain of 
Japan's industry and soldiers. Besides, breakdown is sudden. Vic- 
tory must come before breakdown or it will not come at all. 
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To be victor in China, Japan finds that she must be victor in 
Asia. Yet to conquer Asia she must first conquer China. It is the 
persistent individual Chinese who is checkmating Japan in one 
arena and cramping her power and efficiency in another. China has 
fought for herself; she has fought too for the whole of Asia. 



Chapter XX: WHITHER UNITY? 



(CHINA'S names are many, but 

whatever the term whether the literary Tien Hsia or the more 
customary Chung Kuo the name invariably makes China unique. 
Tien Hsia means beneath heaven, while Chung Kuo (literally, 
center country) suggests that the affairs of the world revolve 
about China as an axis. 

This nomenclature is witness not to an excess of jingoistic 
sentiment but to the reality of China's ancient life. Until China 
came into contact with the West, there was no question that China 
was the central nation; the rest of the world was a mere fringe 
beyond the distant reaches of her own lands. In those days China 
was supreme, and Japan was merely a geographical expression. 
Japan lies to China's east; er-ben as well as nippon means rising 
sun. To think of China as the land beneath heaven required noth- 
ing but calm acceptance of long-established and self-evident fact. 

Today probably almost all of the Chinese people accept China's 
titles and China's position as matters to be taken for granted. The 
land is eternal and the manner of life unchanging; it is incompre- 
hensible whether there be wars, revolutions, or invasions that 
China should after four millennia cease to be China, that the 
country could in any way cease to be central and quietly supreme. 
Other and distant lands of larger machines and stronger arma- 
ments can in no way affect the reality of China's rank. 

But it is not thus that the students, the teachers, the newer 
officials, and the professional workers argue. China highly 
educated and literate has studied the methods of the West; it has 
taken lesson from Western history; it has seen its own country 
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suffer the power of outside nations. It has seen China forced in 
humiliation to accede to foreign demand and encroachment. It 
has watched attempts of foreign powers to direct China's do- 
mestic affairs to their own interests. It has witnessed refusal of 
foreign powers to curb Japan. It has compared the standard of 
living of its own people with the standard of living of better-off 
Americans and Europeans. It has seen and come to know a world 
far different from the world of the ancients. 

China must be Chung Kuo; it must remain central, must carry 
forward the ancient lineage. China must be proud and powerful 
in the world of today. But how in that world is Chung Kuo to 
have meaning? 

Is China to go the way of Japan? Is the land of philosophers to 
fall prey to the excesses of machines and to establish iron and 
regimented rule over her millions? It is a truism that a country 
comes to resemble that against which it is forced to fight. In 
resisting Japan, China has undoubtedly found resources in her 
own spirit; yet she knows that she suffers invasion only because 
of her deficiencies in Western organization and armed strength. 
Under pressure from an outside nation she would neither accept 
notions of imperialism nor forsake her own culture. But should 
she, out of a sense of her own weakness in armed strength, strive 
of her own will to make herself like the country that her strength 
of spirit has checked? ' 

There are those who believe that China should follow Japan. 
Sven Hedin, distinguished Swedish explorer, even suggests that 
Chiang Kai-shek during his period of study in Japan must have 
been impressed by Japan's "revolution to reconstruction atid ref- 
ormation/* and he points out that "China must undergo the same 
transformation as Japan/* 

Yet if China, like Japan, were to forsake her ancient wisdom 
and her unique spirit and to salvage only such myths and super- 
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stitions as would bring her temporal greatness, China would be- 
come little but a reflection of the West. Her salvation would be 
her death, and her national strength would hide inner psychologi- 
cal collapse. China, to be China, must not lose her own flavor 
nor desert her own reality. Yet she must meet the West, and she 
must live in a world whose form and substance are determined by 
institutions foreign to her own. 

From the earliest decades of the nineteenth century, the West 
has tried to convert China to its pattern of trade and business. 
Everything from the importation of opium to the stationing of 
Western envoys and the abandoning of Chinese court etiquette 
has been a point of bitter issue. Before the nineteenth century 
China was a country almost entirely without opium; there were 
ancient edicts and ancient teachings; its harmful effects were 
generally understood. The British, however, still inclined to look 
upon opium, of which India produced vast quantities, not only 
as a lucrative item of trade but as an important and relatively 
harmless drug. Opium has lent its name to the wars of 1839 
and 1856. 

Warfare between the West and China there were many more 
wars than these two was a matter not of opium alone. The West 
was fighting to establish its free trade in China and to wrest for 
itself concessions that would benefit business. Even the appear- 
ances of things were of immense concern, and Western ambassa- 
dors refused all court ceremony that implied inequality of their 
nations with the Middle Kingdom. They found onerous the con- 
trol of Manchu officials in port cities, and insisted on extraterri- 
torial privilege. Wars were fought; concessions were won and 
extorted; foreign-controlled settlements were established; and 
foreign trade came to China with foreign business workers to 
manage it. 
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Trade, it was assumed, could but benefit China to the degree 
that it benefited the countries demanding it; yet early trade meth- 
ods had the effect not of conversion of China to Westernism bu1 
the reduction of the country to a semi-colonial status. China's 
distaste for imperialism grew, and her interest in matters and 
techniques Western did not spring from appreciation of the 
methods of foreign business. 

It sprang rather from the Chinese themselves, with the Prot- 
estant missionaries of the West as prime movers. China, to be 
sure, has only in slight degree become Christian. Church members 
are still few, and church doctrine is among the people widel) 
misunderstood. It is true that there is more than surface similarity 
between the teachings of Lao-tze and the teachings of Jesus, anc 
that Jesus can be as much an Oriental as a Western Messiah. Bui 
the earliest Protestants brought with them a strenuous and sincere 
conviction as to the forms and the backgrounds of Protestantism 
They found it difficult to believe that national states could differ it 
organization from their own; they believed it irreligious to worshij 
without the established formulas of their churches. When the) 
preached Christ they preached Him as their own countries under 
stood Him; and, although most present-day missionaries follow 
somewhat different idea and practice, it is Protestantism that has 
been the major agency of China's new concepts of education anc 
government. The influence of Christian missions has been faj 
greater than the size of their congregations indicates. 

For the Protestant congregation is an educated congregation, 
It is not only literate but articulate; it understands doctrine. In 
China the missionaries early saw education as essential and even aj 
prerequisite to direct religious teaching. How else explain Chris- 
tianity? How else make real the forms of a religion to a people 
of altogether different cultural background? Schools were almost 
immediately established throughout the entire country primary, 
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middle, and university schools that pursued curricula of much 
the same content as the schools of the West. Opportunities were 
created for Chinese students to study abroad, and young men 
were encouraged to see the West with their own eyes. Young and 
old were suddenly given opportunity for acquaintance with his- 
tories of Western governments, with theories of Western civics 
and citizenship, with literature of Western thought-content, with 
sciences of Western development. 

Actually, missionary work was, and still is today, more centered 
in education and medicine than in evangelism. Furthermore 
teaching and healing became more than simple handmaids to 
conversion. Missionaries, sincerely interested in the welfare of 
China, hoped that China's national life might reestablish itself 
on more modern patterns, and that China's national health might 
undergo great improvement. They taught and healed not merely 
to convert. It early became the function of the medical missionary, 
for instance, not only to diagnose and to operate but also to 
teach. China needed Chinese physicians; and the mission hospitals 
and universities did their best to provide them. Nor did the 
missions content themselves with second-rate teaching; they wanted 
highly trained men, whether the subject was history, chemistry, or 
medicine. They wanted efficient and well constructed buildings 
for them to work in. And they insisted that each missionary be- 
come fluent in the Chinese language. They succeeded. Missionary 
teachers have not been less able than teachers in the West; hos- 
pital and school buildings are solidly built and spacious; and 
missionaries as a group have been the only foreigners to speak 
Chinese. 

The Chinese themselves quickly became aware that it was the 
organisations and institutions of the West that gave foreign 
nations the ability to use China for their own benefit, and in the 
last thirty years even those individuals who helped to flame occa- 
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sional anti-foreign sentiment did not condemn the teaching that 
the foreigners had brought. In the midst of the anti-foreign in- 
cidents and demonstrations of 1927, for instance, students would 
devote themselves as eagerly to the study of English as they would 
to the denunciation of imperialism. 

Individual missionaries were much troubled by various aspects 
of the family system. The idea that every member of a family 
could be held responsible for the actions of any single member 
seemed more horrible even than the system of ancestor worship. 
The position of women was regrettable, whether emphasized by 
foot-binding or by plural marriage. The full force of missionary 
effort descended on these evils. 

The mere presence of missionaries brought strong Western 
influences. The missionaries, certainly, did not ease the path for 
the imperialists. Mission communities in China generally did not 
welcome the residence of business compatriots; they were then 
too often faced with the problem of explaining to Chinese Chris- 
tians and co-workers why persons nominally Christian behaved 
on occasion in a manner diametrically opposed to all systems of 
ethics. Furthermore, it was hard, when one tried to meet Chinese 
on equal terms, to have to admit common nationality and religion 
with others who sometimes treated them as flunkeys. And histori- 
cally it was the business interests that forced the opening of the 
country; it was the missionaries who came after entrance had 
been made. 

But the missionary, however poor, lived with certain standards 
which brought him more comfort and better health even than 
the wealthy Chinese enjoyed. He made use of an efficient stove, 
he took drugs that curbed illness; he built solid houses that kept 
cool in the summer. His government was powerful; even in in- 
terior China it extended him support Even his language was 
geared to the demands of the modern world. 
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Among Chinese of middle and university education, the English 
language has come to be much in use. How can one deal with 
higher mathematics in a language whose numerology is based on 
the abacus, and whose written signs for numbers are not mathe- 
matical symbols but literary ideographs? How can one discuss the 
effect of magnetic fields and the composition of sulfanilimide in 
ideographs that became fixed long before China even knew there 
was a West, long before even the West knew there was an Amer- 
ica? One Chinese bishop of a Protestant denomination, a man of 
extensive knowledge of both Chinese and Western cultures, ad- 
mits that he finds it more natural to use English in his private de- 
votions; and there are not a few Chinese who can speak more 
readily and more effectively in English than in their own tongue. 

In fact, almost everything the missionary, prime mover of 
Westermsm, has taught has been generally accepted, except the 
religion of which he is exponent. The number of church members 
is still small. But education is now almost entirely of a Western 
pattern. New notions of public service have come into being, new 
ideas of nation, of the status of women, of the function of the 
family, of ways of doing business, and of benefits of science 
and medicine. 

The mood with which China's resistance is charged is that of a 
China eternal and unchanging. The psychology of the men who 
have checked Japan springs, it might be said, from China's ancient 
wisdom. Yet the aims of educated and progressive groups of 
China the aims which they wish victory in war to help secure 
are not the aims of the ancients. Today such groups are making 
plans of a broader scope than any their ancestors ever conceived. 
Agriculturalists, economists trained in Europe and America, 
government officials, industrial cooperative leaders, teachers, and 
students all are striving toward a new China and new ways 
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of life. Their efforts center around an attack on China's relative 
poverty. 

A Chinese coolie, who has the Chinese rich for comparison, 
probably feels better off than an American workman, who has 
American wealth for comparison and who has advertising to goad 
desires that he cannot satisfy. Indeed, without the twentieth- 
century West for comparison, China is well off. The land supports 
more than four hundred million people; the cities are full of life; 
the people are energetic. Yet mud floors, crowded and often un- 
ventilated rooms, widespread malnutrition, and worn and patched 
garments do not speak a high standard of living to a returned 
student who has lived in middle-class England or America; nor do 
severe infant mortality rates and widespread infectious disease 
betoken an acceptable level of health. 

Let there be no misconception. The people of China, no matter 
how deep the resources of their spirit and no matter how real the 
enjoyment of their daily life, have had full share of poverty and 
oppression. Even in the present war against Japan, many men 
have been snatched into the army without consideration for cir- 
cumstances of selection; they have been torn from families who 
have been left without support; and long columns of shackled 
recruits occasionally marching the roads into Chengtu bear 
witness of certain forced-conscription abuses which have taken 
place at least in Szechwan. Furthermore, war has not meant the 
end of exorbitant land rents nor in many sections the reform of 
tax-impositions. The Chinese people in fighting Japan have also 
been fighting for vested interests at home, which have shown little 
willingness to relinquish their privilege or abandon abuse. 

But if China's government can be strengthened, if its power 
can be taken into the more remote sections of the countryside, 
then government of law can be established, citizens can secure 
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government can be made more efficient If the challenge of poverty 
is met, if disjointed economic conditions are superseded, the 
government can grow strong and vested interests grow weak. 

"Our hope/' a professor of agriculture points out, "is to raise 
living standards by moving part of the farm population into cities, 
there to find work in newly created industry. For thousands of 
years China's farms have had a certain sort of efficiency, but their 
efficiency has been small-scale. China can raise more food with 
fewer farmers by using modern methods. The size of the farm 
unit can be increased; new high-yield seeds can be made available. 
And the products of the factory can supplement the regular pro- 
duction of agricultural wealth. 

"We know that China is a farm nation. She must always remain 
a farm nation. But we must strike the right balance between farm 
and factory. Otherwise there is no progress for our country." 

Many Chinese are convinced that the process of industrializa- 
tion, once begun, can be arrested at the right time; they feel that 
they can avoid the pitfalls that have attended the industrializa- 
tion of the West In this belief they may perhaps be a little san- 
guine, for China's study of American industry in particular tends 
to overlook slums and economic dislocations and to concentrate 
on the quantity and variety of the goods that it produces. 

The struggle for higher standards of living is accompanied by 
a forthright drive toward the centralization of government power. 
Mass literacy drives, movements for political reform, attempts at 
abolishing the jia-jang and bao-juen posts, public-welfare and 
public-health drives, the New Life Movement, the struggle for a 
modern constitution all these are part of a spirit that, from its 
own dynamic, finds itself at war, though not open war, with many 
traditional Chinese practices and principles* The popular and 
almost more-than-democratic jia-jang and bao-juen government 
is doomed; progressive and reactionary alike work for its aboli- 
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ion. The reactionary wants an end of loose self-government so 
hat he may establish his own rule; in Szechwan even the Go Lao 
-lui (a secret organization with a membership largely of plunder- 
ers, which controls even chief -of-police appointments) is trying 
o do away with it. The progressive, conscious that the democracy 
>f local government goes almost to the extreme of unconscious 
inarchism, recognizes that a central government can have no exist- 
ence and no efficiency when the mass of the people decide more 
>r less directly for themselves the details of their local custom 
md their daily business. 

China is pushing herself in the direction of centralized govern- 
nent and of the industrialism without which centralization cannot 
>e achieved. There is no use railing at these forces; they are not 
o be denied; and to stop their interplay with every part of Chinese 
if e is to deny China a place in today's world. 

If China's future were to be determined by blueprint, China 
night fall prey to a desire to ape the West. But if progressive 
jroups make and support wars, it is the people who fight them, 
f such groups frame plans for a new China, the people carry 
hem out. Today China is fighting for power and strength with her 
indent weapons of retreat and unconcern. In the march toward 
nodernism, she is walking with the easy and unhurried strides of 
ler past. Progressive groups may propose, but it is the people who 
ict And it is doubtful whether any government can deny its his- 
ory or act in the long run in opposition to the psychology of 
ts people. 

Chinese fanners are not to be hurried and not to be over-con- 
vinced. They are sceptical over even tentative efforts at improved 
: arming. The seed that has always been used is always preferred 
o foreign seed or even to seed from another province. Let what 
Bay come,, come; let new methods be examined and introduced. 
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But let them come slowly. The farmer objects strongly to change 
in his personal way of doing things. He is more interested in it 
than he is in formal standards of living. The professor and the 
coolie sometimes find little on which to agree. 

Yet there is agreement. Even Chinese enthusiastic over the 
benefits of science and industrialism have no idea of work for 
the sake of work. They make no fetish of objects, entertaining 
rather frank wonder at them. They approve of efficiency and 
carry efficiency into practice Chinese air lines, for instance, main- 
tain enviable safety records but they do not believe that efficiency 
should be polished and cherished or that it should move according 
to the clock. There is something unyielding in the Chinese tem- 
perament that makes it possible for China to assimilate the things 
of the West without ceasing to be China. Even as she centralizes 
her efforts, she also scatters them, as the success of the industrial 
cooperative movement indicates; and as she embraces an age of 
machines, she does not forget an age of scholars and sages. A 
war of modern aims is being fought with ancient means; a transi- 
tion to modern organization is being accomplished along ancient 
patterns. 

Japan encountered the West and was converted overnight. 
China has never been converted; it is the slowness of transition to 
things Western that is preserving her cultural continuity. Each 
change that brings new methods of government, of industry, of 
agriculture is adjusted to the fabric of long-lived Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Change may at times be dramatic; it may upset the family 
system as a basis for ethics; it may produce antagonism and strag- 
gle; it may at times appear to throw younger generations into in- 
security and nihilism. Yet that change produces reverberations is 
proof not that change is fatal, but that the new is being assimi- 
lated. Changing China is still a China that is calm and unfevered. 
Even her new-found nationalism is a matter of restraint rather 
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than excess. There is no evidence of hatred for the Japanese, how- 
ever great may be Chinese determination to resist Japan. There is 
intense dislike for Japanese militarism, but there is never a sug- 
gestion that Japanese militarism should be countered by Chinese 
militarism. China has not bombed back. When the opportunity to 
bomb presented itself, at a time when China's cities were being 
blasted to pieces, Chinese planes dropped only leaflets; and no 
Chinese has suggested that revenge bombing even today would be 
the source of any satisfaction, In Chinese Christian churches 
prayers are offered for the Japanese people as well as for the peo- 
ple the Japanese army is bombing and slaughtering; and the con- 
viction that Chinese victory will mean liberation for the people of 
Japan is general. 

A middle-aged merchant, studying the ruins of Chengtu after 
its first and most destructive bombing, turned to a foreigner stand- 
ing beside him. 

"What wicked rulers the Japanese must have!" he said. 

China is not going the way of Japan, and the concern that some 
observers have felt over certain quasi-fascist organizations inside 
and outside Kuomintang is probably academic. The government 
of China may be democratic only in intention, but there can be 
small prospect of fascism. Nations do not become totalitarian 
without prior regimentation. And against regimentation, no matter 
who might attempt to force it, China's culture and China's coolies 
are forever aligned. 

When China changes, f out hundred fifty million people change. 
Four hundred fifty million people are made subject to the forces 
that are today at once clashing and fusing. Out of the dash and 
out of the fusion may come new faiths, new mass movements, new 
methods of political and industrial organisation, possibly new 
and powerful world-shaking forces. 
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And when medicine and hygiene and higher living standards 
come to China, China will no longer be a nation of four hundred 
fifty millions. The Chinese love children, they will not cease to 
propagate them merely to enjoy the benefits of a higher standard 
of living. What will be the shape of a world in which Chinese 
population soars ? It is to be remembered that Japan's population 
doubled in fewer than ninety years. It is to be remembered that 
India, as well as China, is on the threshold of new movements, 
political and economic. 

Japanese victory might delay China's future march to greatness; 
but the delay would be brief in historic time. Asia is on the march, 
and in a senescent world torn by war and shattered by national 
and economic rivalry, Asia continent of which Europe is only a 
geographic offshoot may once again cradle new life and new 
civilization; and China, already cycles of age, may be culturally as 
well as geographically the New and Center Country. 



Chapter XXI: THE GENIUS OF A 
PEOPLE 



VA/HEN Japan struck in 1937, 

China even to the Chinese was an unknown quantity. Each in- 
dividual governor and official, each separate coolie and soldier 
was untried, unproved. Japan moved on inexorably from a holo- 
caust of slaughter to one of rape, and one Chinese city fell after 
another. Foreign nations voiced gentle words of approval for 
China's resistance; they gave token loans of friendship, but their 
oil and scrap iron went to Japan. China fought alone against a 
Japan backed by the industrial resources of nations reputed antag- 
onistic to all aggression. China alone brought Japan to stalemate. 
China alone turned military conquest into military and political 
loss. 

China alone has preserved the internal unity essential to con- 
tinued resistance. After decades of civil strife China, during a war, 
during a bitter and devastating invasion, has forged unity of ac- 
tion out of disunity of desire. In four years of war China has 
kept impotent a factionalism that in Europe has made an end of 
nations in fewer than four weeks. Warlords once selfish and un- 
principled have been forced into the armies of Chungking; war- 
lords still selfish and unprincipled have been clipped of power. 
Governors of certain provinces, at times rumored ready to seek 
self-enrichment by sell-out to the Japanese, have been held in 
line. Inflation and profiteering have not been allowed to soar be- 
yond control. Although each move on the political chess board 
has been as difficult as it has been vital, internal dissension has 
not flared into 'Open internal disunion. 

China alone has lived through the almost complete leveling of 
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her wartime capital. China alone has rebuilt even while her cities 
were being destroyed. She has lived through the Japanese seizure 
of supply routes of once friendly Indo-China. She has seen the 
closure of the Burma Road. She has seen international events, 
each one vital to her own welfare, move in bewildering rapidity; 
has seen pact cancel pact; has seen constant change in the align- 
ment of nations; has witnessed practically the complete conquest 
of Europe. China, almost alone among the nations, has not 
wavered in her foreign policy. To resist Japan she has refused to 
use Japan's tactics of courting now one side and now the other. 

Today, after four years of solitary struggle, China is no longer 
alone. In Europe and in Asia war has spread into a larger sphere 
of action; China has received promises of foreign assistance. The 
shipment of war supplies to Japan has at long last been at least 
provisionally stopped. Sentiment for aid to China is general. 

In time of war, however, all affairs become foreign affairs, and 
the peacetime conviction that each country should mind its own 
business becomes the wartime belief that every nation should 
settle the affairs of every other nation. The suggestion has been 
made times without number that British and American aid to 
China should be made provisional upon China's proper manage- 
ment of domestic crises. Certain observers, convinced that political 
action is a matter only of the will-to-act and not of the possibility- 
to-act, suggest the intervention of American aid in such a way 
that China becomes at once more democratic in government or- 
ganization. Others suggest that aid be earmarked so that it may 
not fall into the hands of reactionary groups. Some advance the 
argument that the Chinese government should have done more 
than it has done, that it should have stimulated additional produc- 
tion, that it should earlier in the war have started to move fac- 
tories, that it should earlier have adopted guerilla tactics, that it 
should. . . . The list o categorical imperatives is long, but the 
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conclusion is always the same. Britain and America should put 
China's house in order. 

To be sure, British and American suggestion, // requested by 
Chinds Central Government, may be of signal importance to 
China's struggle for continued and united resistance. There is 
reason to believe that certain American diplomatic missions have 
strengthened the hand of the Central Government. But for any 
foreign power or group of powers to attempt dictation of what 
China shall do or how China shall preserve unity is to court dis- 
aster. The ramifications of Chinese politics are many; solutions 
are found not by formula but by necessity, and outside interfer- 
ence can easily upset delicate and carefully manoeuvred balances. 
If a situation is critical, unasked-for advice and demand can only 
make that situation more critical. Britain and America can per- 
haps strengthen the hand of the Central Government. But only 
the Central Government knows how that hand is to be strength- 
ened. 

For China's internal affairs are peculiarly internal. Their course 
is relatively independent of foreign influences. Even the history of 
Kuomintang-Communist difficulties can be written without refer- 
ence to Moscow. What happens in China happens almost alto- 
gether from reasons within China, not from pressures from 
Moscow, from London, from Washington. China has set as her 
goal a sovereign and powerful government. No one will win it 
for her but herself. 

It has been hinted that under certain circumstances China 
might accept a negotiated peace; accept, if only passively, mem- 
bership in an Asiatic new order; and leave Japan's armies unen- 
gaged and ready for additional conquest. However unlikely such 
prospect may be, if China should ever reach such internal exhaus- 
tion and power-group dissatisfaction that negotiated peace would 
become necessary, foreign pressure misapplied would only hasten 
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I of formal resistance and would only complicate the prob- 
" a nation that can never be conquered or kept prostrate no 
what the turn of events. 

a is no longer the country from which foreign groups once 
I trade control and concessions. It is no longer a China 
>le to dictation from abroad. It is not the China of twenty 
go, of ten, even of five. It is a China already sovereign, 
ilone has forced almost to inaction a Japan backed by the 
Dplies of China's avowed friends. It is a China that is ask- 
lay that her effort be supplemented only by such aid as 
f powers once gave to her enemy. 

Hiina fills her own need and has found her own means to 
a ends. The people of the world's longest-lived culture are 
tew people; their joining of their ancient teaching with the 
[earning of the West is a new amalgam. And from China 
ling not only new government and new factories but new 
and new ideas and new hopes to a world lost and bewil- 
>n the plains of battle. 

in the history of China tomorrow, the war of resistance 
Japan however symbolic of China's inner and driving 
-is only an incident, 
end is not yet. 
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